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ALISON.* 


Ir is ever the fate of genius to be in ad- 
vance of its age—too often to bereward- 
ed only by its neglect or its censures. 
Galileo in the dungeon of the Inquisi- 
tion was no unapt type of high intellect 
persecuted by the dull-sighted many. 
‘When Divine wisdom often failed to ob- 
tain a hearing on earth, genius in the 
creature cannot look to fare better. 
“¢Go up, bald head!” has not seldom 
been the cry of the would-be wise of 
the Gentiles, as it was of the children 
of Israel. Disasters have come upon 
nations, ruin to empires, not because 
there was no voice to warn, but no 
wish to listen—-not from the absence 
of wisdom, but from its neglect. Who 
listened to Demosthenes, when he 
strove to save Athens from her blind- 
ness? Did not six generations neglect 
the warnings of the great Sobieski, ere 
Poland fell? Who listened to Burke, 
when with prophetic eye he scanned 
the future of the French Revolution, 
and in the brilliance of the meteor 
beheld the gathering of the storm ? 
Yet Burke lived to hear his éloge be- 
gun, and posterity has completed it. 
Nations live faster, as well as longer, 
now than in ancient times; the in- 
creased vigour of the species hurries 
on society from stage to stage ; and 
in the rapidity with which disaster fol- 
lows error, and retribution crime, we 
not only behold the means by which 
Providence now preserves the nations 
by purifying them, but by which wis- 
dom and virtue are rewarded, folly and 


passion punished, in the lifetime of a 
single generation. An erring people 
now no longer escapes misery by 
handing it over to posterity; the im- 
postor or deluder rarely reaches his 
grave unmasked ; the Present seldom 
bequeathes a golden idol which the 
Future finds to be brass. This is a 
comforting assurance to the honest and 
wise, a benefit to the species, a terror 
to evil-doers, a warning to fools. The 
day of dupes, the reign of folly, is 
shortened; and if men still go astray 
(as assuredly they ever will) it will not 
be from the mists of ignorance, but 
from the allurements of passion. Time, 
now-a-days, speedily winnows error 
from truth, and falsifies theories and 
predictions in the lifetime of their 
authors. 

There is no more difficult task for 
genius than to detect in their secret 
springs the issues of future events. 
This can only be attempted after scan- 
ning keenly and widely the pages of 
history, and generalising from an ex- 
tensive view of the workings of human 
passion ; and the attempt Is never suc- 
cessful, save when seconded by tran- 
scendent natural abilities. The mere 
fact of the reprinting of Mr. Alison’s 
political essays proves that he pos- 
sesses this prescient faculty in a very 
high degree ; and when we examine 
them in detail, the coincidence of 
events with his predictions is marvel- 
lous. The fact that all these essays 
were written for the monthly press, 
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most of them of course hastily, still 
further heightens our admiration for 
the accuracy of his views and the 
ability with which they are de »veloped. 
We have nothing similar in our lan- 
guage: they st: ind forth alone in the 
world of letters. We have recently 
had reprints of critical and historical 
essays of first-rate excellence, but in 
the department of politics, not one. 


Among the published selections of 


articles from the Edinburgh Review, 
no serigs of political essays has found 
a place. Praised to the skies on their 
first appearance, not unfrequently 
changing the politics of Gove ‘rnment, 
they “have nevertheless been left be- 
hind by the march of the world. Time 
has weighed them in his balance, and 
found them wanting. 


“Open one of the political essays of the 
Blue and Yellow, which were read and ad- 
mired by all the world thirty or forty years 
ago, and what do you find? Loud declama- 
tions against the continuance of the war, and 
emphatic assertions of the inability of Eng- 
land to contend at land with the conqueror 
of Continental Europe ; continual reproaches 
of incapacity against the Ministry who 
were preparing the liberation of Spain and 
the battle of Waterloo; ceaseless assertions 
that the misery of Ireland was entirely 
owing to misgovernment—that nothing but 
Catholic emancipation, and the curtailment 
of the Protestant Church were required to 
make that island the mest happy, loyal, and 
contented realm, and its Celtic inhabitants 
the most industrious and well-conditioned 
in Europe; loud denunciations that the 
power of the Crown had ‘ increased, was in- 
creasing, and ought to be diminished ;’ lamen- 
tations on the evidently approaching extinc- 
tion of the liberties of England, under the 
combined action of a gigantic war expendi- 
ture and a corrupt selfish oligarchy ; strong 


recommendations of the speedy abolition of 


slavery in our West India Colonies, as the 
only mode of enabling our planters to com- 
pete with the efforts of slave sugar-states. 
Time has cnabled the world to estimate these 
doctrines at their true value; and amidst 
great efforts at bolstering them up, subse- 
quent times have quietly consigned them to 
the tomb of all the Capulets.”* 


Besides thei “ir prese ient sagacity, what 
is well worthy of remark in Mr. Ali- 
son’s politic al essays, is their eminent- 
ly practical nature. Nota plan which 
he proposes, not a remedy which he sug- 
gests, but bears the stamp of eflicacy and 
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simplicity. Well versed in the affairs 
of men and in the functions of civil 
administration, no crude theory or 
spe culutive pli in escapes him ; and he 
nakes his views as intelligible to others 
as they are manifest to himself. One 
would think he had been Premier for 
as long a period as he has been Sheriff 
—although, i in these days, we fear this is 
but a doubtful complime nt. Ofhis in- 
timate acquaintance with the science of 
government and the actual state of the 
nation, these volumes furnish redundant 
proof. Not to mention his splendid es- 
says on Parliamentary Reform and the 
British Constitution—as tothe s agacity 
of which the last eighteen years have 
been one long sad comment: iry—we 
would say to a sceptic, look at his 
article on Crime and Transport ation. 
Does he not lay bare the fearful pro- 
gress of crime amongst us as with the 
scalpel of the anatomist, and probe 
the devouring gangrene with the skill 
of a Cooper ? When and how has 
Government, with all its gigantic aid 
from commissions and committees, ever 
attempted to legislate for this mon- 
ster malady? The attempt has never 
been seriously made. Arrest it by 
secular education !—as well arrest the 
Thames with sand. The spectacle of 
crime multiplying ten times faster than 
the population, and every seventh per- 
son in these islands a pauper, hanging 
a dead weight on the arm of Industry, 
should rouse one and all to the porten- 
tous aspect of the future. He who can 
read that essay, and still shut his eyes 
to the crime accumulating in the heart 
of the State, and sapping the founda- 
tions of its prosperity, would not be 
convinced though one rose from the 
dead; he who can imagine a simpler 
or more effectual series of alleviations 
than is there set forth, had better di- 
vulge it. Or look at his essay on 
Direct Taxation. Could the present 
errors of the income-tax be more con- 
vincingly exposed, or the true princi- 
ples of ‘the system more clearly ex- 
plained? What a depth of sagacity, 
what a practical ‘ea dge of politics 
and human nature, in his reasons for 
extending the property-tax to a lower 
class than it now affects !—not merely 
for justice-sake, as at present all pro- 
perty under £200 a-year is virtually 
exempted; not for the sake of any 
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great addition to the revenue, but in 
order to interest the majority of the 
nation in opposing its undue extension. 
Without such a safeguard, he says, 
and says most truly, this tax will be- 
come an insidious engine of confisca- 
tion. The Ten-pounders, paying no- 
thing to it, will selfishly urge on its 
rogressive increase, till the whole 
anded aristocracy will be despoiled to 
gratify the urban constituencies. He 
shows how this tax ought to be lowered 
one-half upon income, and suggests a 
feasible plan for the delicate operation 
of rating professional men. He shows 
how heavily the present tax bears upon 
landlords and the agricultural classes— 
among other reasons, because they can- 
not possibly conceal theirrevenue; while 
commercial men and capitalists can do 
so readily, and actually do so to an 
enormous extent. His words are es- 
pecially worthy of attention at the pre- 
sent moment, when the removal of the 
Income Tax is about to be discussed 
in parliament, and when our whole 
system of taxation imperatively calls 
for reconsideration, and are-adjustment 
of its burdens. Finally, look at’ al. 
most the last article in his third volume, 
«‘ Free-Trade Finance and Reform,” 
dated April and May, 1850. Could 
there be an abler elucidation of the 
present state of the country, or a more 
crushing exposure of the numberless 
errors and flimsy fallacies of the Whig 
Ministry? We would gladly transcribe, 
for the enlightenment and discomfi- 
ture of that owlish party, his gra- 
phic picture of the — of Bri- 
tain under Liberal misgovernment. 
But the passage is too long to be 
extracted, and will not bear curtail- 
ment. ‘ Future ages,” he says, in con- 
cluding it, ‘“ will ask what were the de- 
vastating wars, the stunning calamities, 


the loss of provinces, the severance of 


colonies, which inflicted such deep and 
irremediable wounds on the British 
nation, during these memorable pe- 
riods; and they will be answered, it 
was thirty years of unbroken peace at 
home, a series of brilliant colonial 
conquests abroad, and one sysTEM.” 
We Haxta pass over, with regret, his 
counter-picture of what we might have 
been under other government, in order 
to make room for a warning that 
should interest even the dullest ear. 


* 
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“To the modern rulers of the British 
nation, to the constituents of the majo- 
rity of the House of Commons, to buy 
cheap and to sell dear is the great object of 
ambition. They have gained the first—let 
them see whether they will secure the last. 
Let them see whether, amidst the ruin of the 
agricultural interest, and the declining cir- 
cumstances of all trades which are exposed 
to the effects of foreign competition, they, 
the sellers of commodities, will make their 
fortunes. If they do, it will be a new era in 
society ; for it will be one in which the trad- 
ing class amass riches in consequence of the 
ruin of their customers. 

“ There is no monitor, however, to nations 
as to individuals, like suffering. Let Free 
Trade, therefore, have a fair trial. Let the 
shopkeepers see what benefit they are likely 
practically to gain by the ruin of their cus- 
tomers. They have the government in their 
hands, for they have the appointment of a 
majority in the House of Commons. The 
agricultural interest, the colonies, the ship- 
ping interest, the small manufacturer, are, to 
all practical purposes, disfranchised. Let the 
trading classes, then, feel the effects of their 
own measure. These will be such that they 
cannot continue. Ere long a change of 
policy, and probably of rulers, will be forced 
upon Government by the universal ery of 
suffering. But let them recollect that it is 
their measures which are now upon trial; 
that theirs will be the responsibility if they 
fail ; aud that, if the empire be dismembered 
and the national independence lost, theirs 
will be the present loss, and theirs the eternal 
infamy.”* 


The whole essay is a proof that we 
have “ fallen upon evil days,”—a me- 
lancholy confirmation of the saying of 
the old senator, when he sent his youth- 
ful heix one day to the council board— 
** My son, I would have you learn with 
how little wisdom a great nation may be 
governed !” 

But circumscribed as we are in our 
limits, it is less Mr. Alison’s politics 
that we mean to review, than the gene~ 
ral character of his writings, and his 
peculiarities of mind and opinion. We 
find these fully developed in the recent 
issue of his History and Essays ; so that 
we need not enter upon any examina- 
tion of his brilliant ‘‘ Military Life of 
Marlborough,” and various works on 
social and political economy, further 
than to state that they all bear the same 
impress of profound reflection and vi- 
vid and vigorous thought. His Essays 
are a splendid supplement to his His- 


“ Essays,” Vol, iii. p. 716-717, 
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tory, and the two combined exhibit his 
intellect in all its breadth and beauty. 
Though the latter work, constructed 
for immortality, will ever surpass its 
successor in general favour, because 
treating of a subject of permanent and 
universal interest, it is difficult to say 
to which the palm is due for intrinsic 
excellence. Our own taste inclines us 
at present to prefer the Essays—perhaps 
because they possess the charm of no- 
velty, which frequent perusal has taken 
from his greater work. But in this 
we rather indicate a predilection than 
offer an opinion. If magnitude of con- 
ception and talent in the execution 
awaken our admiration in the History, 
the variety of natural gifts and extent 
of acquired knowledge will no less sur- 
prise us in the Essays. Surpassing 
those of Jeffrey—who, not widely learn- 
ed, seldom original, moreover never 
gives one the feeling that he is in ear- 
nest, or deeply impressed with his sub- 
ject ; unlike those of Sidney Smith, 
whose vigorous and sparkling wit was 
chiefly expended on topics of ephemeral 
interest ; possessing all the profound 
philosophy of Mackintosh, with ten 
times his pictorial powers and conse. 
quent popularity ; rivalling Macaulay 
himself in ancient and modern lore, 
but inferior to him in condensation 
of ideas and arrangement of details, 
Alison surpasses him in the variety 
and grandeur of the subjects he dis- 
cusses, and in the elevation of mind 
and grasp of intellect with which he 
treats them. In some respects these 
two great writers are remarkable con- 
trasts. Macaulay, supreme in minia- 
ture-painting, — in the selection 
and use of his colours and in the ma- 
nagement of details, is unrivalled in the 
Historical Essay, or in delineating a 
memorable event or a particular era. 
Alison, excelling in breadth and gran- 
deur of style, negligent of details, yet 
guided by exquisite art, is supreme on 
the extended canvas of History. Ali- 
son is a Michael Angelo, without his 
gloom ; Macaulay combines the beauty 
of Raphael with the minuteness of the 
Dutch school. The erudition of both 
is amazing; but Alison’s is the more 
varied. The style of the latter is 
free, flowing, vigorous ; of the former, 
elegant exceedingly, but marked with 
care. Both are poetic in tempera- 
ment—both at times rise to the highest 
flights of eloquence ; but in earnestness 
and power the palm rests with Alison. 
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Macaulay addresses himselfto the every- 
day world; Alison to the higher qua- 
lities of our nature. The former uses 
gossip frequently and systematically, 
to give piquancy to his narrative; Ali- 
son rarely, and only to depict charac- 
ter. No historian represents, in an 
equal degree with Macaulay, the ave- 
rage ideas, feelings, and political wants 
of the English people ; he hits, without 
falling below or flying beyond, the po- 
pular mark; and his admirable sense 
and tact, and clear, business-like, yet 
brilliant style, confer on his works un- 
bounded popularity. He is the repre- 
sentative of the Present ; Alison is the 
advocate of the Future. 

It is a difficult task, in those days, 
for a man to work out for himself fame 
as a first-class author. The great works 
of former genius overshadow all medi- 
ocre attempts at immortality ; and the 
public is ever chary of placing a new sta- 
tue in their temple of High Art. Amus- 
ing works rise into notice like soap-bells, 
and glow for their day in the rain- 
bow hues of popular favour ; but ele- 
vated works, which aim at nothing less 
than an eternity of fame, encounter a 
very different reception. Whenever 
such an aut Cesar aut nullus appears, 
he is received with the cold eye of dis- 
trust. Reputations already made are 
endangered, old opinions threatened 
with subversion. ritics fear to err; 
and it is safer to censure than to eulo- 
gise—to point out blemishes, than give 
verdict on the whole performance. In 
such cases, the public never dissent 
from the critics at first ; and, laudatores 
preteriti, are always ready to back their 
censures and unfavourable compari- 
sons. Mr. Alison, when the first vo- 
lumes of his History appeared, was a 
man unknown to public fame. Though 
a staunch Conservative, his name was 
not identified with that of his party. 
No party organs praised his work 
while yet in embryo—no flourish of 
trumpets hailed its debit. It did not 
spare the errors of his own party, and 
it was felt as a mortal stroke by his 
opponents. He wrote, too, against the 
spirit of the times. It was during the 
fervour of Reform that the early vo- 
lumes of his Conservative History ap- 
peared ; and both then and since, his 
opinions have run counter to those of 
the majority of the nation. Indepen- 
dent in spirit and conscious of his 
powers, he did not surrender one iota 
of his convictions for the sake of catch. 


Alison. 


ing the popular gales; and he has lived 
to reap the recompense. He worked 
for enduring fame, und he has obtained 
his reward even in the present genera- 
tion. 

Inall his writings Mr. Alison empha- 
tically condemns the time-serving prin- 
ciple of expediency, ever too popular 
with mankind; and in his History he loses 
no opportunity of exhibiting the cheer- 
ing truth, that national virtue ever tri- 
umphs in the end. His application of 
religion as a test to the conduct alike 
of nations and individuals, has been 
called the very salt of his great work ; 
and it forms a sure, unwavering guide 
amid the mazes of conflicting opinions. 
His impartiality is unquestioned ; and 
he not only gives the truth, but the 
whole truth. Everything has at least 
two sides, and Alison gives both. He 
knows well that the same man may be 
made a villain or a demigod, the same 
age be painted black or white, and 
with equal truth, by a one-sided 
sketcher, and that the only way to keep 
the reader right is to show him both 
views. He is of too elevated a nature 
to take any interest in the gossipry 
of scandal, and has no love for pulling 
down the great characters that stalk 
through his pages, by needlessly re- 
counting their peccadilloes. Frailties 
he knows are everywhere—no man is 
a hero to his valet-de-chambre ; and he 
never makes his pages piquant with 
scandal when he can render them ele- 
vating by noble examples. In his de- 
lineation of character, he metes out 
eulogy and censure with discriminating 
hand. There is a natural tendency for 
a grand impression to absorb all mi- 
nor ones, and it is an error into which 
men of warm feelings, like Mr. Alison, 
are very apt to fall; but the care with 
which he avoids this is not less remark- 
able than honourable to him. Such 
calm discrimination, indeed, is indis- 

ensable in the delineation of real 
fife, where peculiarities of the most 
opposite description are not unfre- 
quently found united in the same per- 
son. Human nature is a bundle of 
contradictions, which the comprehen- 
sive powers of pen can alone depict. 
The utmost skill of the brush or the 
chisel fail in the attempt. They can 
only seize an hour of a lifetime, one 
phase of the strangely-changing soul; 
and whoever represents living men 
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thus, represents them defectively. In 
his dealing with such mixed charac- 
ters, Mr. Alison follows the method in- 
dicated by Shakspeare :—** As Cesar 
loved me, I weep for him; as he was 
fortunate, [ rejoiced at it ; as he was va- 
liant, I honour him; but as he was am- 
bitious, I slew him. There are tears for 
his love, joy for his fortune, honour 
for his valour, and death for his ambi- 
tion.” 


“We shall not,” says Mr. Alison, in re- 
viewing Macaulay’s History of England, 
“in treating of the merits of this very remark- 
able production, adopt the not uncommon 
practice of reviewers on such occasions—we 
shall not pretend to be better informed on the 
details of the subject than our author, nor 
set up the reading of a few weeks or months 
against the study of half a lifetime. We 
shall not imitate certain critics who look at 
the bottom of the pages for the authorities of 
the author, and, having got the clue to the 
requisite information, proceed to examine, 
with the utmost minuteness, every particu- 
lar of his narrative, and make, in conse- 
quence, a vast display of knowledge, wholly 
derived from the reading which he has sug- 
gested. We shall not be so deluded as to 
suppose we have made a great discovery in 
biography, because we have ascertained that 
some Lady Caroline of the last generation 
was born on the Ist October 1674, instead 
of the 8th February 1675, as the historian, 
with shameful negligence has affirmed; nor 
shall we take credit to ourselves for a jour- 
ney down to Hampshire to consult the parish 
register on the subject. As little shall we 
in future accuse Macaulay of inaccuracy in 
describing battles, because, on referring, 
without mentioning it, to the military autho- 
rities he has quoted, and the page he has re- 
ferred to, we have discovered that at some 
battle, as Malplaquet, Lottum’s men stood 
on the right of the Prince of Orange, when 
he says they stood on the left ; or that Marl- 
borough dined on a certain day at one o'clock, 
when, in point of -fact, he did not sit down, 
as is proved by incontestable authority, till 
half-past two. We shall leave such minute 
and Lilliputian criticisms to the minute and 
Lilliputian minds by whom alone they are 
ever made. Mr. Macaulay can afford to 
smile at all reviewers who affect to possess 
more than his own gigantic stores of infor- 
mation.”* 


This is well said, and doubtles owes 
not alittle of its pungency to the wasp- 
ish attacks with which his own writings 
have been assailed. All errors should 
be noted by reviewers, both small and 
great, even for the benefit of the au- 
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thor himself—and such criticism Mr. 
Alison and all worthy authors will hail 
with satisfaction; but to infer general 
inaccuracy from casual error, is to 
exemplify in sober life the old fable 
of the fault-finding fly on the cupola 
of St. Paul’s.* It would have been more 
than human, if so extensive a work as 
Mr. Alison’s History had beenimmacu- 
late—if no slip of the memory or pen 
had occurred during its composition ; 
but every successive edition has been 
weeding them out; and this present 
edition may challenge the closest scru- 
tiny to detect even a trivial error. It 
is after the closest scrutiny, and pains- 
taking comparison with earlier edi- 
tions, that we thus speak in its favour. 
New authorities, such as the Me- 
moirs of Chateaubriand, Lamartine’s 
Girondins, the concluding volumes of 
Thiers’ History, &c., have been con- 
sulted ;—fresh maps have been added 
to the magnificent atlas which illus- 
trates the work, and a gallery of beau- 
tiful and authentic portraits adorns 
it pages ;—many of the battle-scenes 
have been retouched,t and additional 
light thrown on that most puzzling of 
great engagements, the battle of Wa- 
terloo. The index continues in its 
former state of perfection ; and a noble 
chapter of Concluding Reflections has 
been added, which closes the History 
with profound and original observa- 
tions on the grand features of national 
politics and the general progress of 
mankind. 

Many illustrious men have neglect- 
ed their genius in youth—many more 
do not become aware of possessing it 
till that fleeting seed-time of future 
glory is past for ever. ‘Amid my 
vast and lofty aspirations,” says La- 
martine, “the penalty of a wasted 
youth overtook me. Adieu, then, to 
the dreams of genius—to the aspira- 
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rations of intellectual enjoyment!” 
Many a gifted heart has sighed the 
same sad sigh; many a noble nature 
has walked to his grave in sackcloth, 
for one brief dallying in the bowers of 
Circe—for one short sleep inthe Castle 
of Indolence. But no such echo of re- 
gret can check the aspirations of our 
author. Brought up at the feet of 
Gamaliel in all that relates to lofty 
religious feeling and the admiration 
of art, and in not a little concerning 
the grand questions of national poli- 
tics, his youth was well tended; and 
almost ere he emerged from that gold- 
en dreamy period, he had embarked on 
the undertaking which was to be the 
mission of his life, his passport to im- 
mortal fame. Among the dazzling 
and dazzled crowd whom, from all 
parts of Europe, the fall of Napoleon 
in 1814 had attracted to the French 
metropolis, was a young Englishman, 
who, hurrying from his paternal roof, 
arrived in time to witness the mag- 
nificent pageants which rendered me- 
morable the residence of the Allied So- 
vereigns and armies in Paris. Napoleon 
had fallen, the last act of the revolution- 
ary drama seemed to have closed; and 
on the Place Louis XV. assembled 
Europe and repentant France joined 
in the obsequies of its earliest vic- 
tims and holiest martyrs. It was in 
the midst of those heart-stirring scenes, 
that the first inspiration of writing a 
history of the momentous period then 
seemingly closed, entered the throbbing 
breast of that English youth—and that 
youth was Alison. Ten years of travel, 
meditation, and research followed ; du- 
ring which the eye and the ear alike 
gathered materials for his great under- 
taking, and the mind was expanding 
its gifted powers preparatory tomould- 
ing these materials in a form worthy of 
the great events to be narrated, and of 


* Mr. Alison, in one of his beautiful essays on Art, when remarking that the tendency of 
genius is to beget genius in others, quotes illustratively the instance of the youthful 
Correggio, who, on beholding the works of the “ Caracci,” exclaimed, “I, too, am a painter !” 
The works of Raphael we think it should have been, for Correggio lived before the Caracci. 
The value of the illustration, of course, is no ways affected by this slip; but what a theme 


for vituperation it may yet furnish to some of his critics! The puny attacks of some 
of these gentlemen remind one of gnats trying to sting an elephant ; and their frequency can 
only be accounted for by the maxiin of the great Dr. Johnson, that ‘ whoever attacks estab- 
lished reputations, is certain to find readers.” A recent writer on “ Alison’s Fallacies about 
the Fall of Rome,” winds up a flimsy and vainglorious article by remarking, that perhaps he 
had been wasting space in disproving Mr. Alison's classical knowledge! If the above slip 
had caught his eye, he would doubtless have demonstrated, with equal “logic,” that our 
author knows no more about Art than a bagman! 
¢ The account of the battle of Bautzen might still be improved, 
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the high conception which the youth 
longed to realise. Other fifteen years 
of composition were required ere the 
History was brought to a close, and 
the noble genius of its author awaken- 
ed the admiration of Europe. 

Strange as it may sound in unre- 
flecting ears, we attribute much of the 
success of Mr. Alison’s History to his 
imaginative powers. Ina voluminous 
work, where a thousand trivial occur- 
rences must be recounted, and many 
dry subjects discussed, it is imagina- 
tion alone that can carry the reader 
through the mass of details — that 


can float Truth down the flood of 
Time. It is the peculiar faculty of 


imagination to clothe whatever it 
touches with beauty, yet without de. 
rogating from reality. The sunbeam 
adorns the spray of the waterfall with 
rainbow hues, without altering its na- 
ture; the author may paint his subject 
in lively colours without injuring the 
justness of the outline. ** We cannot 
too often repeat,” says Madame de 
Stael, ‘‘that imagination, far from 
being an enemy to truth, brings it out 
more than any other faculty of the 
mind,” &e. &c. It is the highest 
quality of art; and it is of as much 


use to the historian as to the writer of 


romance: nay more, for with the lat- 
ter, dry matter can be rejected—with 
the former, it must be retained and 
made interesting. This is the great 
difficulty in large histories—the nar- 
rative must be made interesting, yet 
kept real. Without this, the utmost 
powers of intellect and research will 
be displayed in vain—wisdom that 
nobody reads is lost. 

But more than this is requisite to 
the successful writing of history: Art 
must mould the materials which re- 
search has collected and imagination 
adorned. ‘The principles of propor- 
tion must be steadily kept in view; 
otherwise sameness will weary, pro- 
gress be unmarked, and the reader 
be perplexed to discern what is tri. 
vial from what is important. If ee 
light be thrown upon all parts of 
picture, the effect is ruined. It is 
this fault which mars the great histo- 
rians of France. ‘The justly celebrat- 
d writers of the graphic school of 
History, which arose in that country 
after the Revolution, have, almost 
without exception, fallen into this 
mistake. In the effort to avoid the 
tame apathetic narrative of former 
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historians, they have glided uncon- 
sciously into the opposite error; in the 
desire to be interesting and picturesque, 
they have finished all parts with the 
same minuteness, and have thus de- 
stroyed the perspective. Look at 
Michelet, and even the great Sismondi. 
Their narrative is admirably clear and 
graphic, but there is a want of subordi- 
nation and exaltation ofevents: all are 
treated in the same minute careful 
style. Or else, in the author’s desire to 
be truthful and truthful-like, he quotes 
largely from old chronicles or modern 
state papers, and smothers the interest 
of his narrative by a mass of foreign 
matter. Of the thirty volumes of Mi- 
chelet’s Histoire des Francais, about 
one-half are taken up with quotations 
of this kind, an error which not only 
clogs the narrative, but breaks the 
unity of the performance. Look at 
Thiers. In describing the circumstances 
of the Tennis-court Oath—the locking 
of the Assembly doors against the de- 
puties—the conduct of the captain on 
guard—the deputies’ intentions of 
forcing from him the pass-word, and 
the very proper advice of Bailly to 
let the ‘good- natured fellow alone—all 
are given so minutely as to make them 
appear of as much historical importance 
as the taking of the oathitself. In his- 
tory, the general thread of the nar- 
rative should be (as it always is in 
Hume and in the old Classic his- 
torians) clear but unambitious— it 
must be kept in the shade; events of 
secondary importance must rise into 
half light ; while a flood of radiance 
should be inoue upon the grand 
crises of the history. It is on ~ such 
parts that the author should lavish his 
highest powers, andon suchonly. He 
must know not only where to be pro- 
digal of his genius, but where to re- 
frain. 

On our first perusal of the History, 
we were astonished at the effect it pro- 
duced on us; it had all the charm of 
romance, as well as the durable interest 
of history. The soul of the poet was 
felt in its scenes of grandeur or misfor- 
tune; the hand of the painter sketch- 
ed the thrilling adjuncts of the battle- 
field; the spirit of the soldier breathed 
in the narrative of charging armies 
and heroic exploit ; the eloquence of 
the orator spoke to us in his perora- 
tions; the eye of the general pointed 
out the manceuvres that lost or won 
akingdom, All this, anda great deal 
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more, we felt, in common with others, 
before we got half through the work ; 
but it was not till repeated perusals 

had made us familiar with it, and 

given us the power of analysing so 

extensive a work, that we came fully 

to appreciate the merit of the author, 

by discerning the grand plan upon 

which he worked. ‘It is founded on 

a systematic application of those prin- 

ciples of relief and proportion which 

we have already declared indispens- 

able in all high art; and when once 

discovered, it can be traced through- 
out every portion of the History. The 

ten years which he spent in prepara- 
tion were not spent in vain: before he 
put pen to paper the plan was complete 
in all its details—the chart of his His- 
tory was already laid down minutely 

—the clue of Ariadne was prepar- 

ed, which was to lead him unembar- 
rassed through the “ mighty maze” 
of the Revolutionary contest. The 
heroic mood cannot always be sus- 
tained; the ardour of the battle-field, 

or the breathless struggle of parties, 
will pall if long continued : the mind 
requires as much relief in a long his- 
tory as the. eye seeks and finds in the 
varying hues of nature. ‘ Whenever I 
am particularly dull,” said Sir Walter 
Scott, ‘‘ be assured it is not without 
an object ;” and on all occasions Mr. 

Alison takes excellent advantage of 
this principle of our nature. Chap- 
ters on the great questions which rose 
into notice during that period, give 
variety to the work; «as each new na- 
tion enters the arena, a condensed view 
is given of its past history and present 
resources ; and even the driest topics 
lose somewhat of their dryness from 
the position they oce upys— —generally 
filling up some pause in the contest, 

some » Jull of history, bordering on and 
relieving some dreadful strife of na- 
tions. Linked to his well-connected 
narrative, are the brilliant episodes 
upon the rise of our Indian Empire, 
the American war, and the South 
American revolutions ; completing the 
history of that first- born and mightiest 
of revolutions which, cradled in France, 

enthroned in Europe, spread its arms 
to the uttermost parts of the earth. 

If we examine our author's critical 
Essays, we shall see with what care he 
has sought out the true principles of 
the art of history in the works of 
others—if we turn to his History, we 
will see how successfully he has em- 








bodied them in his own. Art is as 
discernible in his great work as in the 
masterpieces ofpainting and thedrama, 
On the approach of a decisive battle, for 
instance, we first see the hostile armies 
scattered, perhaps, in cantonments, 
and the plans of their chiefs; we then 
see them draw rapidly together, and 
sweep towards one another like lower- 
ing thunderclouds. The unimportant 
pre -elimins ary combats of the manceu- 
vring hosts are dismissed in a sen- 
tence ; and the narrative glides on un- 
broken and swift— 


“ The torrent’s smoothness ere it dash below." 


While the rival hosts slumber around 
their watchfires, on the night before 
the battle, a paragraph indicates their 
respective advantages, force, and va- 
lour, and the weighty i issues hanging 
on the soldier’s arm. Then comes the 
battle—a vivid startling picture, that 
makes the heart beat faster; then the 
pursuit, the efforts of the pursuer and 
pursued—the surrender or the armis- 
tice. The reader feels the approach of 
a Borodino or a Leipsic with unfailing 
prese ience ; and from that instant the 
Interest never flags—the author never 
draws bridle till the battle is won and 
its fruits reaped. 

Mr. Alison has permanently placed 
history on a level with the fine arts, 
and under the mask of nature, has 
reared the most artistic monument 
that this or any other country has 
ever produced. In the nature of 
his subject, he has a great advan- 
tage over the immortal work of Gib- 
bon. The Decline and Fall of Rome, 
most interesting to classical readers, 
most instructive to the philosophic 
of all ages, is too far removed from 
us by time, difference of civiliza- 
tion, ante wonism of religion, to awak- 
en our deepest sympathies 3, —espe- 
cially in an age when generosity and 
imagination, the higher parts of our 
intellectual and moral being, are 
kicking the beam in the popular ba- 
lance of utilitarianism, and when the 
momentous interest of present ques- 
tions, ag pm is driving 
the memory all others from our 
thoughts. But the interests at issue 
in the narrative of Alison come home 
to every heart; they are peculiarly 
those of present times—our fathers or 
ourselves took part in the contest he 
describes, Democracy, scepticism, ma- 
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chinery,—these are the prominent cha- 
racteristics of the present age; and he 
shows us the era in which they all be- 
an. His work forms a magnificent 
portal to the Present; it contains a key 
tothe strange characters which the pas- 
sions of men are now writing upon the 
earth—those hieroglyphics of which 
the writers themselves know not the 
meaning, but which seem to speak to 
us of sorrow rather than of joy. In 
another respect, too, Mr. Alison's sub- 
ject was a happy one, for it gave to 
his History the rare but unrivalled 
charm of unity of interest. The period 
of not quite thirty years which it em- 
braces, beheld the development and 
extinction of one idea, the French 
Revolution ; and in the changing for- 
tunes of the war all the balanced inte- 
rest of a poem is experienced. It is a 
prose epic of the mighty struggle be- 
tween Religion and Infidelity—an epic, 
in which the nations of Europe are 
first seen grovelling in selfishness ; 
next, crushed in suffering ; rising at 
length purified, and striking to the 
ground their fell oppressor. In which 
France, exulting in successful violence, 
fearing neither God nor man in her 
strength and passion, feels amid her 
triumphs the iron entering her soul, 
and, prostrate at last, owes her life to 
the clemency of her former victims. 
There is a mistake which persons 
casually referring to his History 
for information are apt to fall into. 
Wishing for full details of some minor 
occurrence, they are greatly disap- 
pointed to find it recounted en pas- 
sant in half-a-dozen lines; and with 
fretful impatience they fancy that the 
work is less perfect than it ought to 
be. What would they have? Evi- 
dently not a history, but an encyclo- 
pedia of history, or a Biographie 
Universelle, with every event or life 
fully detailed under separate heads, 
and which they would be the first 
to toss away in disgust; or at the 
best, a work like the laborious annals 


of Guicciardini, which, though abound- . 


ing in excellent passages, is quite 
unreadable by any but a bookworm.* 
A little reflection would quickly con- 
vince them of this, and would reveal 
to them a beauty where at first they 





* An offer of pardon is said to have been made to an Italian calh y-slave 01 the condition 
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saw only a defect. The author's tore- 
thought has extended even to the me- 
chanical parts of the work ; and if we 
would see with what care and art it 
has been composed, a single glance 
will suffice. All extraneous matter, 
however interesting—especially de- 
crees, treaties, statistics—is thrown 
into the footnotes or appendix; even 
the dates are often eliminated from the 
text; and the narrative flows on un- 
broken—its brilliant reflections and 
splendid achievements glittering on its 
surface “like stars on the sea.” You 
find a sentence, perhaps, running thus: 
‘‘ Early in June the fleet, consisting of 
ten sail of the line and twenty trans- 
ports, sailed from Portsmouth, and 
after a stormy and tedious voyage, at 
length cast anchor off Vigo, and next 
day the disembarkation commenced.” 
There is no precise date given; but in 
the margin you find, opposite the be- 
ginning of the sentence, “June 2,” 
and at its close, “ June 10-11.” Why 
not incorporate these dates? you say. 
Even in the single sentence supposed, 

such incorporation would be no im- 
provement; without giving one reader 
in a hundred any information he cared 
about, it would encumber the sen- 

tence, and distract attention from the 

simple facts of the narrative. But in 

the case of a condensation of events, 

where a single paragraph gives a dozen 

minor actions or treaties of a cam- 

paign, the thing would be intolerable : 

one would see little else than the names 

of the twelve months, and at least as 

many stumbling-blocks of figures. This 

trivial matter tends to illustrate the 

many and far greater difficulties which, 

unperceived by the general reader, 

beset the path of the historian. 

In order to exhibit the charming 
and graphic narrative which has ren- 
dered the History ‘deservedly so po- 
pular, we extract a passage hitherto 
unnoticed by reviewers—the death of 
Duroc, the early and attached friend 
of Napoleon. It happened on the day 
after the battle of Bautzen. The Al- 
lied forces, worsted, but in unbroken 
array, were retreating with great 
skill and steadiness, leaving nothing 
behind. Evening was setting in. Ir- 
ritated at seeing his prey escaping, 
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of his reading through this work ; but the prisoner rejected the o Ter, consider ng his work in 
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Napoleon hastened to the advanced 
posts, and soon fifty thousand men 
pressed closely on the retiring foe, and 
the cavalry of the Guard was let loose 
in pursuit. It was all in vain. 
** What!” cried Napoleon, “ after such 
a butchery, no results—no ee ? 
Those fellows there will not leave us 
a nail; they rise from their an. 
When will this be over ?’ 


“The balls at this moment were flying 
thick around him, and one of the Emperor’s 
escort fell dead at his feet. ‘ Duroc,’ said 
he, turning to the Grand Marshal, who was 
by his side, ‘ fortune is resolved to have one 
of us to-day. Some of his suite observed 
with a shudder, in an under-tone, that it 
was the anniversary of the battle of Essling 
and the death of Lannes. The melancholy 
anticipation was not long of being realised. 
The enemy retired to a fresh position behind 
the ravine of Makersdorf; and Napoleon, 
who was anxious to push on before night to 
Gorlitz, himself hurried to the front, to urge 
on the troops who were to dislodge them 
from the ground which they had occupied to 
bar the approach to it. His suite followed 
him, four abreast, at a rapid trot through a 
hollow way, in such a cloud of dust that 
hardly one of the riders could see his right- 
hand man, Suddenly a cannon-ball glanced 
from a tree near the Emperor, and struck a 
file behind, consisting of Mortier, Caulain- 
court, Kirgener, and Duroc. In the ‘con- 
fusion and dust, it was not at first perceived 
who was hurt; but a page soon arrived and 
whispered in the Emperor’s ear, that Kir- 
gener was killed, and Duroc desperately 
wounded, Larrey and Ivan instantly came 
up, but all their efforts were unavailing: 
Duroc’s entrails were torn out, and the 
dying man was carried into a cottage near 
Makersdorf. Napoleon, profoundly affected, 
dismounted, and gazed long on the battery 
from whence the fatal shot had issued. He 
then entered the cottage, and ascertained, 
with tears in his eyes, that there was no 
hope. ‘Duroc,’ said he, pressing the hand 
of the dying hero, ‘there is another world 
where we shall meet again.’ Memorable 
words! wrung by anguish even from the 
child of Infidelity and the Revolution. Fi- 
nally, when it was announced, some hours 
afterwards, that all was over, he put into 
the hands of Berthier, without articulating a 
word, a paper, ordering the construction of a 
monument on the spot where he fell, with 
this inscription :—‘ Here the General Duroc, 
Duke of Friuli, Grand Marshal of the Palace 
to the Emperor Napoleon, gloriously fell, 
struck by a cannon ball, and died in the 
arms of the Emperor, his friend.’ 





* “ History of Europe during the 
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French Revolution,” yol. xi, 393-3 
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‘‘ Napoleon pitched his tent in the neigh- 
bourhood of the cottage where Duroc lay, 
and seemed for the time altogether over- 
whelmed by his emotions. The squares of 
the Old Guard, respecting his feelings, ar- 
ranged themselves at a distance; and even 
his most confidential attendants did not for 
some time venture to approach his person. 
Alone he sat, wrapped in his grey great- 
coat, with his forehead resting on his hands, 
and his elbows on his knees, a prey to the 
most agonising reflections. In vain Caulain- 
court and Maret at length requested his at- 
tention to the most pressing orders. ‘ To- 
morrow—everything !’ was the only reply of 
the Emperor, as he again resumed his at- 
titude of meditation. A mournful silence 
reigned around; the groups of officers at a 
little distance hardly articulated above their 
breath ; gloom and depression appeared on 
every countenance; while the subdued hum 
of the soldiers preparing their repast, and the 
sullen murmur of the artillery-wagons, as 
they rolled in the distance, alone told that a 
mighty host was assembled in the neigh- 
bourhood. Slowly the moon rose over this 
melancholy scene; the heavens became illu- 
minated by the flames of the adjoining vil- 
lages, which had fallen a prey to the license 
of the soldiers ; while the noble bands of the 
Imperial Guard played alternately triumph- 
ant and elegiac strains, in the vain hope of 
distracting the grief of their chief. Could the 
genius of painting pourtray the scene—could 
the soul of poetry be inspired by the feelings 
which all around experienced, a more strik- 
ing image could not be presented of the 
mingled woes and animation of war—of the 
greatness and weakness of man—of his 
highest glories, and of his nothingness against 
the arm of his Creator.’””* 


We do not add a word of comment 
—the scene is for ever engraven on the 
reader’s heart. No wonder that such 
a narrative has called forth the enthu- 
siastic admiration of all Europe. 

Style, in authors of original genius, 
is alw ays worthy of attention ; for with 
them at least, whatever it may be 
among the pigmies of literature, it is a 
development of their mental character 
—it reveals some phases of the — 
intellectual temperament. Style, 
fact, with them, is THouUGHT; it is their 
greatest characteristic ; it is more pe- 
culiar ly theirs than their opinions, and 
more permanently so; these may change 
with access of information, but style 
changes rarely, never without an ex- 
tensive change i in the moral being of 
the author. Thus we see Mr. Alison’s 
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style as completely formed in his Es- 
says written in 1819* as in his latest 
compositions. His knowledge, i in the 
interval, must have increased incom- 
arably, his intellect grown wider and 
profounder ; ; but the style remains un- 
changed: it is a reflex of his mental 
temperament. Let us consider its cha- 
racter. 

A logical style—a style addressing 
itself to the pure reason, and eliminat- 
ing every superfluous word—is admi- 
rable in the exact sciences; because 
there, all passion being excluded, the 
mind acts easily to the height of its 
natural powers. The highest eloquence e 
cannot express equality ‘be ‘tter than the 
mute sign of algebra ; 
poetry are wasted in proving the axiom 
that the whole is greater than its part. 
But when prejudices are to be over- 
come—when feeling and imagination 
must be appealed to—when a certain 
emotion is to be excited in the breast 
of the reader, or a picture painted on 
his mind’s eye, the case is widely differ- 
ent. Then the thought must be clothed 
with beauty or terror to arrest the mind, 
and the vigour of earnestness must 
send it home to the heart: feature after 
feature, colour after colour must be add- 
ed, till the scene rise before the imagi- 
nation. Terseness, admirable quality 
as it is, in such circumstances often 
defeats itself. It is seldom that the 
heart starts at once from indifference 
into deep feeling in a moment: in the 
mimic world of literature or the stage, 
never. Emotion must run long in one 
channel before it acquires the velocity 
of passion. Like the streamlet issuing 
from its quiet cradle in the mountain 
lake, its early movements are languid 
and slow; it is when slope after r slope 
has been ‘descended, when wave after 
wave has risen and dashed against its 
leaders, that the flood sweeps onward 
in irresistible might. Similarly, in the 
moral world, it is a stunning succession 
of griefs that makes the strong head 
reel and the weak heart break ; it is 
drop after drop of burning gall that 
works up man to madness; it is when 
wave after wave dashes over our soul 
that we cry loudest to Him who alone 
can save us. Hence, all writings that 
most powerfully affect the he: art are 
based on this principle of iteration, of 
working upon an emotion till it seizes 
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the whole soul—on the knowledge that 
bare truth can never pierce human in- 
difference, that it must be arrayed in 
the hues of imagination ere the heart 
takes note of its presence—that in fine, 
in the words of Napoleon, ‘It is 
imagination that rules the world.” 
All “impassioned authors write thus 
instinctively. Ardent and vivid in 
their cone eptions, they seize the most 
striking view of their subject, and 
make the lightnings of genius to play 
around it, till, bright and burning, it 
stamps itself durably upon the reader’s 
soul. Such is the style of Alison, 
especially in his Essays, where the 
freer nature of the subject allows fuller 
scope to the natural ardour of his mind. 
Tue meas or Truru IN THE LAN- 
GUAGE oF ImacrNATION, that is the 
grand feature of his style. The struc- 
ture of his sentences is very pleasing 
and readable—free and flowing, exqui- 
sitely natural, vigorous. Composition 
evidently costs him no effort; and his 
mi unuscript—rapid, gliding, angular, 
scarcely exhibiting a ‘single erasure or 
interlineation—corroborates the sup- 
position. 

Taking as our text the Essays as 
now published, and the present edi- 
tion of his History, there is but one 
blemish with which we can honestly 
charge his composition—and that is, 
an occ asional deficiency of arrangement 
in details. The train of thought does 
not always progress so steadily as it 
ought ; some links in the chain of ideas 
might ‘be transposed with advantage. 
The arrangement of his paragraphs, ot 
his leading thoughts, is always excel- 
lent; it is the development and illustra- 
tion of these in his sentences, that is 
sometimes defectiv e. His meaning in 
such places is never in the least degree 
obse sure, never feeble in expression : it 
is not that his inferences or illustrations 
are in their wrong place—they come 
most naturally ; but they are not al- 
ways in their best place. This is, per- 
haps, being hypere ritical, i in criticising 
an author so voluminous as Mr. Ali. 
son; and it is so unquestionably in 
regard to the Essays, composed in 
‘shot haste”"—and in which the anima- 
ted and unstudied style of the author, 
the sole source of the blemish, forms 
no small part of their charm. In them 
we see him writing as naturally, as 


* See the Essays on Robert Bruce, the Tyrol, and National Monuments, in yol. ii, 
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free from care, ‘as if the éye of a critic 
were never to light upon his pages— 
as if he were condensing his own 
thoughts for his own behoof. He 
must have an extraordinary conscious- 
ness of power, justified, indeed, by 
the reality. In the most varied and 
most difficult subjects, his style ever 
tells us of aman who has no fear of 
going wrong—who trusts implicitly to 
the dictates of his head and heart— 
and who, assured of the truth of his 
ideas, takes no care in trimming and 
polishing them; he trusts their form 
to the impulse of the moment. We 
would gladly have seen less of this 
blemish in his History, yet what else 
could one expect? It was a work of 
extraordinary compass; its opinions— 
nay, many even of its faects—were sure 
to be canvassed in every corner of the 
country. It took him five-and-twenty 
years to compose it as it stands; was 
it to be expected—nay, was it to be 
desired—that its completion should be 
delayed for some half dozen years 
longer, when the casualties of life 
might any day terminate the career of 
its gifted author, and Jeave the mission 
of his life unfinished? They only who 
have had a similar task in hand can 
conceive with what deep-felt emotion 
he must have laid down his pen at 
last, and thanked his God who had 
given him health and strength to com- 
plete it! What aspirations, what de- 
pressions must have traversed his 
spirit in those long years of composi- 
tion! How often must his persever- 
ance have been nigh giving way under 
the heart-sickness of hope deferred! 
Verily, they who enter upon the la- 
bour of a lifetime, with all its chances 
of interruption and failure, need an 
enthusiastic and enduring heart. 
Judging from some passages, Mr. 
Alison is as aware of this, the only 
blemish of his History, as any of his cri- 
tics can be ; and the present edition is 
superior in this matter to its prede- 
cessors. But the defect will never be 
entirely remedied by its author. * Per- 
haps no man living,” says an unsparing 
political antagonist, ‘* could have done 
greater justice to the subject, although 
writers hereafter, profiting by his toil, 
may improve upon his work.” Never 
was there a work so extensive in which 
the blemishes could be soeasily removed 
without affecting its spirit or features. 
All the varied elements—all the many- 
coloured stones for the edifice are there, 
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in their proper proportions an in tlieir 
puet plecos: a little clipping and po- 
ishing 1s alone wanting to make it, not 
only a monumentum ere perennius, but 
a lasting model of perfection. But per- 
fection of power and of finish were 
never possessed by one person. A 
Homer or a Michael Angelo never 
exhibits the delicate finish of a Virgil 
or a Raphael. It is not that the 
union is absolutely incompatible, but 
morally it is so. ‘There is an obstacle 
opposed to it in the temperament of 
original genius. An artist of great 
originality generally seeks after Power, 
in some degree at the expense of Beauty. 
Moreover, he is averse to retouching 
or recasting his works, His mind 
takes delight in successive creations, 
but chafes under the task of amend- 
ment. However much to be lamented, 
the fact is unquestionable. ‘ It would 
be a fine thing,” says M. Ponsard, “if 
a poet were to arise who would correct 
Shakspeare by Racine, and compliment 
Racine by Shakespeare.” But can 
eclectism in art, in aspiring after the 
fusion of heterogeneous elements, do 
more than effect an imperfect soldering 
between qualities which exclude or 
neutralise one another? To borrow 
part of one system and part of another 
—to wed, for example, the ornate grace 
of Racine to the energetic nudity of 
Dante, to temper the turbulent and fan- 
tastic buffooneries of Aristophanes by 
the melancholy gaiety of Moliere,—is 
such an attempt desirable, or such a 
union possible ? Certainly the attempt 
will never be made by second-rate ge- 
nius. Originality implies unity. All 
the grand epochs of intellectual crea- 
tion, all the great monuwents of art, 
attest this. A man may excel in many 
diverse pursuits, but his mode of excel- 
ling is the same in all. He can be su- 
premely great only when following the 
master-impulse of his nature. ‘There 
never was a perfect artist; and, to the 
end of time, men must learn to avoid 
the faults of genius, while they strive 
to imitate its excellencies, 

As a specimen of what Mr. Alison 
can do, we would point to his splen- 
did dissertation on Parliamentary Re- 
form,—written at the time the famous 
Bill was under discussion,—where we 
see his clear, flowing, manly style 
resting on a no less perfect develop- 
ment of thought, the ideas succeeding 
each other in the best order—at once 
a monument of political wisdom and a 
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model for the highest efforts of essay- 
writing. But if we would learn to what 

rfection arrangement of details can 
Be brought, turn to the pages of Ma- 
caulay. That great writer excels in the 
lucid progression of ideas, and in the 
concision and symmetry of his sen- 
tences: each of these is rounded and 
put into its place with a care and 
finish truly marvellous—which in his 
Essays is exceedingly beautiful, but 
becomes almost painful in his larger 
work. Such a style is of incalculable 
importance in the prominent parts of 
his narrative, but we cannot help think- 
ing its constant use a blemish in an 
artistic composition; for it tends to 
destroy that relief which is so grateful 
to a reader’s mind, and that subordina- 
tion of events which is so helpful to his 
intellect. 

Physiologists have discovered that, 
when food is given in a highly concen- 
trated form, much of it is lost, and 
that bulk as well as nutriment is re- 
quired ere food is easily and econo- 
mically assimilated by the stomach. In 
like manner, when great terseness and 
condensation of ideas is practised by 
authors, a great portion of their wis- 
dom and beauty is lost, for nine out of 
ten readers will not pause over the 
sentences long enough to extract their 
full import. Thus also, an artificial 
style—a style in which ornament and 
fancy overlay simplicity—is much more 
fatiguing to a reader than a natural 
one; for, in the former, ideas are pre- 
sented to the mind in a guise to which 
it is unaccustomed. Elaboration itself 
may become irksome. We know no 
author, living or dead, who can equal 
Lamartine i in the minuteness, delicacy, 
or gorgeousness of his finishing; yet 
we defy any man to read twenty pages 
of his beautiful Voyage en Orient with- 
out a sense of weariness. We must 


estimate works not only by the quan- 
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tity and value of their contents, but by 
the shape in which they are presented 
to us; and the more nearly this fulfils 
the natural aim of the work, the nearer 
it comes to perfection. A dictionary 
of dates is meant for reference, but the 
primary object of a history is to be 
read ; and over and above all research, 
and impartiality, and philosophic acu- 
men, we require that such works be 
composed in a style most acceptable to 
the reader’s mind. Accordingly we 
hold that Alison’s style of composition 
is admirably adapted, is the most suit- 
able of all, for large works. Ifa page 
of his contains fewer ideas than a page 
of Macaulay's, it certainly contains 
larger ones ; this is both a greater sign 
of genius, and gives more of grandeur 
and simplicity to his works. “And we 
conceive that it is Macaulay’s lucid 
arrangement of details which gives him 
his only advantage over his grander 
rival.* In expressing this opinion, we 
take no account of their political prin- 
ciples. It would be idle for us to enter 
on such a discussion: for all we could 
say here, the partisans of each would 
continue as bigoted as ever. Indeed, 
argument in politics is at all times a 
feeble engine of conviction ; experience 
and self-interest are the only sure win- 
ners of proselytes. 

Mr. Alison is evidently a man of 
great ardour of feeling, and he pours 
forth his ideas rather with the impetu- 
osity of oratory than in the measured 
tone of didactic composition. He is 
the most rhetorical writer of the pre- 
sent day; and his eloquence is of the 
highest kind—figurative, splendid, and 
convincing. Indeed so often does this 
style recur, that we are tempted to 
name it as his chief peculiarity. His 
whole Essays are tinged with it ; and 
in many parts—for instance, the five 
or six opening pages of his “ Carlist 
Struggle in Spain”—the language is 





* We conclude our remarks on this subject by quotirg the opinion given on a somewhat 


similar case by Mr. Leitch Ritchie,—himself a writer of great elegance, and of whom it may 
justly be said “ nihil tetigit quod non ornavit.” It occurs in a review by him of Leigh Hunt’s 


Autobiography :— 


“Sir Walter Scott's being ‘the least quotable for sententiousness or wit, or 


any other memorable brevity, in the whole circle of illustrious writers,’ is not a defect in his 
literary character, as Mr. Hunt seems to consider it. Scott was an artist—that is the whole 
secret. His efforts were directed, not to minute points of the picture, but to the general effect. 
He was more a writer of epics than of epigrams. ‘The very rapidity with which he wrote 
shows his possession of the subject, while it necessarily involves a want of attention to the 
finish and nicety of details.” ‘There is more of the epigrammatic and antithetic in Alison than 
in Scott ; yet Mr. Ritchie’s remarks on the great novelist’s style aptly corroborate our opinion 
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pure oratory. As a speeimen of this 
description of writing, and of his pow- 
ers as a public speaker, we extract the 
seroration of a speech delivered by 
im at a dinner in Glasgow, in 1839, 
given to the first colonists who left the 
Clyde for New Zealand. After some 


remarks on the astonishing progress of 


mankind from the ferocity and igno- 
rance of barbarism to the benefits and 
enterprises of civilisation, he thus con- 
cludes :— 


“Those marvellous changes do indeed en- 
large the circle of our ideas, for they carry 
us back to primeval days, and the first sepa- 
ration of the different races of mankind upon 
earth. For what said the Most High in that 
auspicious moment, when the eagle first 
sported in the returning sunbeam—when 
the dove brought back the olive branch to 
a guilty and expiring world, and the ‘ robe 
of beams was woven in the sky which first 
spoke peace to man ?’—‘ God shall increase 
Japhet, and he shall dwell in the tents of 
Shem, and Canaan shall be his servant.’ 
God has multiplied Japhet, and well and 
nobly has he performed his destiny. After 
conquering in the Roman legions the ancient 
world—after humanising the barbarism of 
antiquity by the power of the Roman sway 
and the influence of the Roman law, the 
t‘audax Japeti genus’ has transmitted to 
modern times the glorious inheritance of 
European freedom. After having conquered 
in the British Navy the empire of the seas, 
it has extended to the utmost verge of the 
earth the influence of humanised manners, 
and bequeathed to future ages the far more 
glorious inheritance of British colonis- 
ation. 

“ But mark the difference in the action of 
the descendants of Japhet—the European 
race—upon the fortunes of mankind, from 
the influence of that religion to which the 
Roman Empire was the mighty pioneer, 
The Roman legions conquered only by the 
sword: fire and bloodshed attended their 
steps. It was said by our own ancestors, 
on the hills of Caledonia, that they gave 
peace only by establishing a solitude—‘ ubi 
solitudinem faciunt, pacem appellant. The 
British colonists now set out with the olive 
branch, not the sword, in their hand; with 
the cross, not the eagle, on their banners. 
They bring not war and devastation, but 
peace and civilisation around their steps ; 
and the track of their chariot-wheels is fol- 
lowed, not by the sighs of a captive, but by 
the blessings of a renovated world. 

“ ¢ He shall dwell,’ says the prophecy, ‘in 
the tents of Shem,’ Till these times that pro- 
phecy has not been accomplished: the de- 
scendants of Shem—the Asiatic race, still hold 
the fairest portion of the earth; and the march 
of civilisation, like the path of the sun, has 
hitherto been from east to west. From the 
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plains of Shinar to the Isles of Greece—from 
the Isles of Greece to the hills of Rome— 
from the hills of Rome to the shores of Bri- 
tain—from the shores of Britain to the wilds 
of America, the progress of civilisation has 
been steadily in one direction, and it has 
never reverted to the land of its birth. Is, 
then, this progress destined to be perpetual ? 
Is the tide of civilisation to roll only to the 
foot of the Rocky Mountains, and is the sun 
of knowlege to set at last in the waves of the 
Pacific? No; the mighty day of four thou- 
sand years is drawing to its close; the sun 
of humanity has performed its destined 
course; but long ere its setting rays are ex- 
tinguished in the west, its ascending beams 
have glittered on the isles of the eastern 
We stand on the verge of the great 
revolution of time—the descendants of Ja- 
phet are about to dwell in the tents of Shem 
—civilisation is returning to the land of its 
birth, and another day and another race are 
beginning to dawn upon the human species. 
Already the British arms in India have 
given herald of its approach, and spread 
into the heart of Asia the terrors of the 
English name, and the justness of the Eng- 
lish rule. And now we see the race of Ja- 
phet setting forth to people the isles of the 
East, and the seeds of another Europe and 
a second England sown in the regions of the 
sun. But mark, gentlemen, the words of 
the prophecy: ‘ He shall dwell in the tents 
of Shem, and Canaan shall be his servant.’ 
It is not said Canaan shall be his s/ave. To 
the Anglo-Saxon race is given the sceptre 
of the globe; but there is not given the lash 
of the slave-driver, or the rack of the execu- 
tioner. The East will not be stained by the 
saine atrocities as the West; the frightful 
gangrene of an enslaved race is not to mar 
the destinies of the family of Japhet in the 
Oriental world. Humanising, not destroy- 
ing, as they advance ; uniting with, not en- 
slaving, the inhabitants with whom they 
dwell, the British race may be improved in 
vigour and capacity in the Eastern hemi- 
sphere, and the emigrants whom we see 
around us may become the progenitors of a 
race destined to exceed the glories of Euro- 
pean civilisation, as much as they have out- 
stripped the wonders of ancient enterprise. 
Views such as these arise unbidden at such 
a moment as the present, and they promise 
to realise the beautiful anticipations formed 
forty years ago by the Bard of Hope—the 
Poet-Laureate of New Zealand—who ap- 
pears, in this instance, to have been almost 
inspired by the spirit of prophecy :— 


seas. 


* *Come, bright Improvement! in the car of Time, 
And rule the spacious world from clime to clime; 
Thy handmaid, Art, shall every wild explore, 
‘Trace every wave, and culture every shore. 

On Zealand's hills, where tigers steal along, 
And the dread Indian chants a dismal song ; 
Where human fiends on midnight errands walk, 
And bathe in brains the murderous tomahawk ; 
There shall the flocks on thymy pastures stray, 
And shepherds dance at summer's opening day ; 
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Each wander'ng gentus of the lonely glen 

Shall start to view the glittering haunts of men; 
And silence mark on woodland heights around 
The village curfew as it tolls profound.’ "’* 


There is a striking resemblance in 
many places between the style of Ali- 
son and that of Dr. Croly. Particu- 
larly when comparing the essays of 
these gifted writers which adorn the 
pages of the periodical press (thus com- 

osed under similar circumstances), we 
find in both the same rhetorical rhythm, 
the same earnestness and fervour, the 
same telling use of antithesis; and in 
both we see a peculiar elevation of 
mind and grandeur of ideas, ever 
guided by the light of Divine Revela- 
tion. Nay, even in things military a 
common sympathy unites them. The 
brilliant author of * Salathiel” glows 
with animation while depicting the iron 
progress and matchless skill of the Ro- 
man Legionaries; and never does he 
appear to greater advantage than when 
his narrative rings with the clash of 
spear and morion, with the shock of 
charging squadrons and the roar of red 
artillery. It is ever so with chivalric 
and enthusiastic minds. Alison and 
Croly, Scott, Aytoun and Macaulay,— 
men trained to peace from their youth 
upwards, and warm and gentle in heart 
as philanthropy could desire,—have 
never been surpassed in martial com- 
position, and exhibit the fire of the 
soldier as remarkably as even the dis- 
tinguished military annalist of the Pe- 
ninsular War.t There is a dread ma- 
jesty in war which fascinates their 
spirits. It stands before them, clothed, 
indeed, in terrors, but still the grandest 
embodiment of Power and Genius that 
ever stalked over earth—the arena on 
which heroism and self-devotion are 
forced into their noblest forms. More- 
over they were born or grew up within 
its purple shadow, and it has lett its tint 
on the many-coloured tablets of their 
hearts. 

But images in greater frequency 
and beauty start up before the mind 
of Dr. Croly. He is not only a poet 
in heart, but a poet developed ; he not 
only feels the principles of beauty with- 
in him, but he has found the endless 
counterparts of them in the external 
world of nature and of man; and no 
sooner does his soul see beauty than 


* “Essays,” vol. ii. pp. 672-674. 


his eye beholds a physical form that 
can illustrate the viewless emotion. 
We find no great variety of imagery 
in Mr. Alison. He seems to have 
made a vocabulary of similes and illus- 
trations when he first began the lite- 
rary career; and the objects which 
then presented themselves to his mind 
as types of his ideas, have now become 
so blended with those ideas that no 
sooner does the one rise to his mind 
than it calls up by association the 
other also. He is never recherché 
in his imagery; often striking, his 
similes are always plain; he picks 
them up instinctively as he hurries 
along, and uses them not for their 
beauty, but for perspicacity and 
force. His use of figurative language 
(a little excessive, by-the-bye, in the 
first editions of his History) fre- 
quently reminds one of Homer. As 
in the epic bard of Greece, the figures 
are always apt and unlaboured, with 
little variety—the same figures re- 
curring whenever similar ideas are 
expressed. Figurative expressions 
abound, curt similes are frequent, 
and he often quotes remarkable say- 
ings of remarkable men with the hap. 
piest effect; but he never shows any ten- 
dency to allegorical writing, or to that 
species of anecdotical illustration, which 
—sometimes quaint and apt, sometimes 
degenerating into lifeless conceits— 
is often beautiful, but never vigorous. 
He is too earnest for it. It does ad- 
mirably in light literature, but is ra- 
ther out of place in elevated works, 
where dignity and earnestness are ex- 
pected by the reader. A man who 
has time to hunt for conceits or re- 
cherché analogies, cannot be much im- 
pressed with his subject; and when- 
ever an author is in sang froid, so is 
his reader. 

The best excuse for any blemishes in 
Mr. Alison’s writings is, perhaps, the 
true one: he has little time to polish 
his details. He has a legacy of origi- 
nal thought to bequeath; he feels 
within him a fountain of fresh thoughts 
ever gushing impatiently to flow forth 
into the light of day; and it is to set 
free these fountains that he writes. We 
do not say that he is impelled by an 
irresistible desire to benefit his fellow. 
men, for we believe that there is more 


¢ Lieutenant-Colonel Napier, whose exquisite battle-scenes must be familiar to our readers. 
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of grandiloquence than of truth in such 
phrases. By a beautiful law of Pro- 
vidence, the means most conducive to 
the happiness of our race are precisely 
those which best confer happiness on the 
individual: each one most effectually 
promotes the well-being of the species 
when he discharges his duty to him- 
self, when he acts in accordance with 
the lofty tendencies of his nature. It 
is to satisfy the immortal essence with- 
in that all great men write and act in 
the world. Allhigh genius is impelled 
outwards ; it demands to take form, 
to go forth into the world, i irrespec tive 
of consequences, irrespective of whe- 
ther it be smiled or frowned on, whe- 
ther it be hailed as a prophet or de- 
rided as a dreamer. To take form and 
go forth is ever its imperious desire : 
the inner voice is only hushed by the 
exit of the crier. Let no Utilitarian, 
proud of a false system, let no Mate- 
rialist, glorying in ‘his deadening creed, 
preach to the Poet that he is deluded, 
and that he would do better to spin 
calico and win gold, than weave, amid 
solitude and neglect, the rainbow fan- 
cies that flit in mingled storm and sun- 
shine through his soul. Genius cares 
not for the offeri ings of Earth orthe meed 
of Mammon: the syren voice of the 
world cannot reach him amid the mu- 
sic of the spheres; the paltry Present 
shrinks away before a deathless Eter- 
nity. There is a heavenly idol shrined 
in his heart; and at the sight of its 
beauty, at the call of its spirit-voice, 
all other fascination is forgotten. It 
is as real and far less perishable, as 
enthralling and far more noble an en- 
tity for him than the golden calf that 
wins the worship of the worldling. It 
is no fiction, that cry of the spirit to 
be born into the world. Sit down by 
yonder couch, where early Genius is 
dying, and behold the mel: incholy that 
clouds that young brow. Whence comes 
it? He is leavi ing no dear ones be- 
hind; his existence has been made 
happy rather by the mind and soul 
that God gave him, than by the sweet 
links of human life or the world’s smile. 
Yet a shadow is resting on the warm 
rings of life, and it is another hand 
des Death’ sis chilling them; the foun- 
tains of youth are troubled, but not at 
the eoming Spectre of the Grave. He 


tells you that he sees within, a world of 


bright forms that no eye but his has 
ever beheld; that he deemed it the mis- 
sion of his life to paint that lovely spirit- 
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land in fadeless colours ; but that now 
heis passing vainly away, * ths at the sights 
and sounds of that fair world are va- 
nishing even from him, and that, when 
his eye is quenched, they will fall back 
into the void, and pass irrecover: ably 
away like a forgotten dream. 

Grand and original in his concep. 
tions, knowing that it is in the pos- 
session of these that he differs from 
other men, and that it is such basis 
alone that makes fame buoyant above 
the floods of time, Alison is negligent 
of details. His whole strength is cen- 
tred on his ideas. It is to give them 
that he writes. Enthusiastic in spirit, 
confident in his powers, he plunges 
into his subject as a war-horse le “aps 
into the mélée; and a flood of ide “aS, 
and energy unfailing, bears him unfal- 
tering through. Yet what a marvel- 
lous be ~auty in those sentences! Ex. 
pletives may be heaped, repetitions oft 
recurr ing; yet the effect of the whole 
is in the highest degree charming. Vi- 
vid in idea, dramatic in delineation, 
poetic in temperament, he rivets and 
enchants the mind of his reader, and 
hurries him along as if through the 
pages of romance. Once warmed in 
his subject, his eloquence is irresis- 
tible ; the tide of oratory bears the 
reader ceaselessly onwards. Earnest- 
ness is the great power for moving the 
hearts of men; it is earnestness that 
makes thought contagious ; it is this 
which constitutes the magnetic power 
of public speaking. When Kemble, 
on being asked what he thought of the 
elder Kean, answered, “ Sir, he is ter- 
ribly in earnest,” he not only correctly 
discerned the source of that fiery ac- 
tor’s influence over his audience, but 
proclaimed the key to success in all 
the arts that aim at moving the heart 
of man, Alison is always in earnest. 
The reader feels in a moment that not 
a word of that admiration, of that cen- 
sure, of that warning, of that counsel, 
but comes from the writer’s heart. 
His sentences are not constructed 
with the careful elegance so enchant- 
ing in some gifted writers, where every 
thought is polished ere it is placed in 
its setting,—still less with that dead 
beauty, where poverty of thought 
strives to conceal itself under perfee tion 
of form. But there is a Jife in his 
writings such as no others can rival; 
the result ofa gifted, original mind, con. 
scious of its powers, and pouring forth 
its thoughts fresh as they flow from 
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their fountains of beauty, ardent and 
glowing as the lava from its source of 
fire. In his warnings to kings, rulers, 
people, you seem to listen to ; the voice 
of a prophet; in the enthusiasm of his 
eulogy, in the fervid eloquence of his 
perorations, you hear his heart speak- 
ing. 

‘Although no stranger to the sciences 
of matter, intimately conversant with 
the life of nature and the heart of man, 
Mr. Alison never enters on the domain 
of pure science. His mind possesses 
the clear-seeing powers of logic, as is 


manifest in his delicate unravelling of 


the web of history, and tracing to their 
source the complex causes which ori- 
ginate the revolutions of nations. But 
his cast of thought is heroic, not mate- 
rial; it is less logical than poetic ; or 
rather, the logical process in his mind is 
lost to view under the superimposed 
beauty of imagination. ‘This union 
of opposite qualities, rare in second- 
rate men, seems to be almost universal 
in minds of the highest order. Napo- 
leon, that most wonderful of men, was 
a proficient in the exact sciences, yet 
every thought sprang from his lips in 
the fervid colours of poetry. His was 
the soul of Asia linked to the intellect 
of Europe ; his language burned with 
the intensity of his thoughts; and his 
bulletins, his speeches, his conversa- 
tions resembled less the language and 
ideas of real life than the fervid ‘decla- 
mation and glowing images of the dra- 
ma. Genius, says Dr. Johnson, is 
great natural parts accidentally turned 
to some particular pursuit, and can be 
directed at will to any others. The 
general voice of history, and the closer 
testimony of biography , confirm the 
remark. Michael Angelo was poet, 
painter, sculptor, architect, and in all 
sublime ; painting and architecture, 
poetry and philosophy, met in Leo- 
nardo da Vinci; mathematies, wit, and 
imagination were equally developed in 
Pascal ; Cesar would have been great 
in anything ; Napoleon was unrivalled 
in the cabinet as in the field; Wel- 
lington, pre-eminently the first soldier 
of our times, has declared that his na- 
tural turn was for civil affairs—and any 
one acquainted with his career, from 
the governorship of Mysoredownwards, 
will own that he did not miscalculate 
his administrative powers. A perusal 
of the writings of Alison, and still more, 


we doubt not, a personal knowledge of 


their author, would leave onc in hesi- 


tation as to what is his peculiar talent. 
If any one department of thought hold 
a more prominent place in his writings 
than others, this is rather an indi- 

vation of its superiority in general 
interest and importance, than of any 
restrictive predilection in the author 
himself. War, politics, and the fine 
arts—the last especially a world in it- 
self—he seems equally at home in them 
all; and he discusses with equal gusto 
and ability the ‘‘ breaking of the line,” 
the principles of the drama, or the 
basis of a constitution. ‘There can be 
little doubt that, had his career per- 
mitted of it, he would have left a high 
name in the annals of war. His mili- 
tary bent, as well as his military talent, 
is conspicuous in almost every chapter 
of his History. Admirable in his eri- 
ticisms on strategy, he is not unknow- 
ing in the minuter science of tactics. 
Heroic in heart, chivalrous in spirit, 
he has in him the lofty daring of the 
Paladins of Charlemagne; of undaunt- 
ed moral courage (still rarer gift), he 
would have stood, like Wellington at 
Torres Vedras, alone amid a sea of 
difficulties, unshaken beneath a load of 
responsibility. His fine person, tall 
and herculean, is made for command ; 
and he possesses those advantages of 
nature, and gallantry of bearing, which 
never fail to sway the minds and win 
the hearts of the soldiery. 

Like all men who have durably left 
a name in the annals of serious litera- 
ture, Mr. Alison has immense powers 
of application. ‘The mere reading he 
has gone through, exclusive of stud 
and note- taking, appears to an ordi- 
nary person incredible. Two thousand 
volumes, and two-thirds of these in a 
foreign language, were the basis upon 
which he reared his great History ; 
and the information on other subjects 
which he exhibits in his miscellaneous 
writings is not Jess extraordinary. 
Politics and history, novels and poetry, 
the drama and the arts, alike en- 
gage his attention. Every master- 
piece of antiquity has been scanned 
by him—every remarkable Conti- 
nental work undergoes his scrutiny. 
The literature of the day, the news- 
paper press of France and England, 
of America and the colonies, are ready 
to illustrate or corroborate his state- 
ments; and in his hands trade-cireu- 
lars, blue-books, and parliamentary 
returns, become eloquent from the 
truths they unfold. With the eye and 
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the ease of genius, he instantaneously 
detects the results to which they point, 
and singles out at once from a mass of 
rubbish what will be of use to him af- 
terwards. Regarding the varied mo- 
numents of his ‘tale nts and industry, at 
one time we might fancy that his whole 
leisure from his ‘professional duties was 
devoted to the classics of Greece and 
Rome, to the masterpieces of English, 
French, and Italian literature, or to 
the exclusive study of the fine arts: 
then again we see him, his great work 
uppermost in his mind, solel ly bent on 
history and the politics of nations ; 
once more he seems to be wholly en- 

rossed with the monthly and quarter- 
fy journals, and the daily emanations 
of the British and Continental press. 
Despite his official and literary engage- 
ments, he ever keeps abreast of the 
times, and is master of every subject 
as it rises into notice—almost, indeed, 
before it assumes a definite form. It 
is this immense general knowledge, 
joined to his candour and indepen- 
dence, which gives such great weight 
to his writings. It imparts a univer- 
sality to his mind, before which pre- 
judice cannot stand ; and, seconded by 
@ capacious mind, it gives a grandeur 
and variety to his conce ptions unrival- 
led by any other writer. Yet there is 
nothing of the look of the hard student 
about him. His handsome face and 
person are redolent of vigorous health, 
and his air and manners tell rather of 
the world of fashion than of the seclu- 
sion of the study. 

The art of criticism, which first 
sprang up in this country about half a 
century ago, may be said to have 
reached its highest perfection in Pro- 
fessor Wilson. Minute, marvellously 
searching and profound, and lighten. 
ing the profundity of his reflections by 
a vein of the most genial humour—ri- 
valling Jeffrey in delic acy, transcend- 
ing him immeasurably in genius, ori- 
ginality, and power—that extraordi- 
nary man unites the loveliness of a 

t’s heart and fancy to the subtle 
analysis of the moral philosopher. His 
criticism, which restricts itself to art 
as depicted in literature, is of the 
widest range, from a single word or 
phrase up to the general character of 
a whole work. Often, with the brevity 
and brilliance which none but a poet 
may aspire to, he presents the essence 
or spirit of a work in a few sentences 
of exquisite beauty; condensing the 
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grand ideas, the airy thoughts of the 
author, into statue-like forms, the off. 
spring of his own poetic creation. 
But it is minute criticism, it is bril- 
liant analysis, that is his peculiar 
province: it is in his essay on ‘ By- 
ron’s Address to the Ocean,” or on the 
time of Shakspeare’s tragedies, that his 
modus operandi is most characteristic : 
and in this no one can approach his 
throne. He stands without a rival at 
home or abroad; he reigns supreme 
as King of Critics. 

In the writings of Alison, we be- 
hold another range, another style. 
He criticises the arts of colour and 
form as well as the creations of lite- 
rature. The poet and the sculptor, 
the painter and the dramatist, the 
architect and the historian, stand side 
by side in his pages; and grand ana- 
logies are drawn, with exquisite dis- 
cernment into character, between kin- 
dred professors of different arts. Thus 
one magnificent essay is devoted to 
Homer, Dante, = Michael Angelo ; 
another to Virgil, Tasso, and R: ph: iel; 
in which admirable portraitures of 
these artists are given, and the genius 
characterising each group is shown to 
be homogeneous. ‘The largeness of 
view habitual to Alison disqualifies 
him for minute criticism, or at least 
makes it distasteful to him. With se- 
cond-rate artists he never meddles— 
he reserves his power exclusively for 
intellects of the highest order; and it 
is to the essence alone, not to the acci- 
dents, of their works that his criti- 
cism is directed. Fancy a spectator 
standing at sunrise on the summit of 
the Brenner, or on one of the loftier 
heights of the Swiss or Tyrolese Alps. 
He overlooks the valleys and lesser 
heights that lie in dusk below, and 
fixes his gaze on the mountain-peaks 
that tower above their fellows, and 
which already the golden sun is light- 
ing up like beacons for the world to 
gaze at. He is too far off to num- 
ber the cascades that sparkle on their 
slopes, to criticise the varied hues of 
the woodlands, the fantastic cliffs, or 
the picturesque details of the dells. 
But he looks at their grand forms, 
their broad lights and shadows, their 
masses of colouring ; and he compares 
one glittering peak with another, and 
points out the different qualities which 
excite or impair our admiration. It 
is thus that Alison uses his critical 
powers: in criticism, as in everything 
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else, it is largeness of style that cha- 
racterises him, 

In variety, his essays surpass any 
others with which we are acquainted. 
Politics, from the dawn of history 
downwards; history, in every age and 
country; painting, medieval and mo- 
dern; architecture, from ancient Athens 
to modern London; poetry, in all its 
masterpieces ; the drama in all its 
ages; and last, not least, the fuscina- 
tions of the stage—the splendid but 
fleeting triumphs of the tragedian.* All 
these subjects he treats with exquisite 
freshness of thought and simplicity of 
manner. The merest tyro can under- 
stand his criticism; for it is based on 
no conventionalisms or subtle system, 
but on the feelings of the heart—on 
principles common to all mankind. 
“No man,” says Augustus Schlegel, 
‘can be a true critic or connoisseur 
without universality of mind, without 
that flexibility which enables him to 
adapt himself to the peculiarities of 
other ages and nations, and, what en- 
nobles human nature, to recognise and 
duly appreciate whatever is beautiful 
and grand under the external accesso- 
ries which were necessary to its em- 
bodying, even though occasionally 
they may seem to disguise and distort 
it.” 

This universality and flexibility are 
possessed by Alison. He does not 
set out with a Procrustean code, by 
which to gauge the varying works 
of art: we behold his principles grow- 
ing under our eye, building them- 
selves up in simple grandeur. Of 
course, from the nature of the Essays, 
his art-principles cannot be found as- 
sembled and arranged in any one place ; 
they must be sought for through a 
dozen different articles; but even the 
greatest economist of time will have no 
reason to regret the extended perusal. 
He takes the monuments of art that 
have pleased men in all ages, he shows 
us the causes of that universal admira- 
tion, and presents as deductions the 
general principles of art. 

Mr. Alison takes little pleasure in 
abstract speculations, and nowhere 
does he discuss the much-agitated 


theory of Beauty; but we may gather, 
from the nature of his criticism, that 
he does not coincide with his father’s 
views on this subject. That eminent 
writer on Taste held that Beauty de- 
pended entirely upon association,though 
he wavered a little on some points of 
detail. Lord Jettrey adopted his prin- 
ciples, and subsequently carried them 
out vigorously and to their full extent, 
in his very clever but superficial essay 
on Beauty in the “Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica.” According to this doctrine, 
the universal celebrity of the master- 
pieces of Grecian art—say its archi- 
tecture, for example—arises from the 
associations of strength and costliness, 
and of the noble race by whom they 
were built, which they excite in the 
beholder; and from the fact that man- 
kind, for two thousand years, have 
been accustomed to admire them, and 
that we have been educated in the be- 
lief of their excellence from our cradle. 
Jeflrey even maintains that whatever 
a man thinks beautiful, is so ; and that 
the Hottentot, who judges of beauty 
by bulk, shews as much taste in admir- 
ing an obese, thick-lipped negress as 
the Greek in extolling the proportions 
of his Venus. In fact, according to 
him, there can be no degrees, no stan- 
dard of taste; every man is a law unto 
himself; and, as a corollary, he advises 
every artist of original genius to have 
two standards of excellence, one for 
himself, another for the public; to 
work at the former for his pleasure, but 
only at the latter for fame! Theorists 
are proverbially deaf to the whispers 
of experience, but certainly, to the 
eye of common sense, this looks very 
like a reductio ad absurdum. Happily, 
artists of original genius will not thus 
be led astray: the voice within them 
will be more powerful than the sophis- 
try from without; the divine affiatus 
will keep them right. But Jeffrey’s 
doctrines were calculated to startle 
men, and make them reconsider the 
subject ; and now, unless we err greatly, 
the current of opinion has set in strongly 
the other way. No champion has yet 
entered the lists to throw down the 
old phantoms of error. A writer in 


* Acting, in its highest branches, is not only one of the fine arts, but it is a combination 
of them all; and in his admirable essays on the British Theatre (which originally appeared 
in this Magazine), Mr. Alison has done service alike to departed genius and to future genera- 
tions, by preserving an eloquent record of the most fascinating and most fleeting of human 


triumphs. 
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the Westminster Review lately assailed 
Jeffrey's theory of beauty, but he evi- 
dently halted between two opinions, 
and only proposed changing the theory 
of Association for the equally unten- 
able and not very explicit one of Jn- 
terestingness ; but they are losing their 
hold on the public eye; and the re- 
markable experiments of that enthusi- 
ast in art, D. R. Hay, have practically 
demonstrated their worthlessness. To 
us the matter appears clear enough; 
the sense of beauty is entirely analo- 
gous to the moral sense of right or 
wrong—Conscience. And the theories 
of Association, Fitness, Interestedness, 
advanced in regard to the one, may be 
aptly paralleled by the Selfish, Utili- 
tarian, and other systems broached in 
regard to the other. 

With that spirit of generalisation of 
which we have already spoken,—that 
power of grasping the grand features 
of a subject, while rejecting its per- 
plexing details; of discriminating 
the inherent from the accidental; of 
seizing the permanent amidst the 
ephemeral, which is the peculiar cha- 
racteristic of genius alike in the specu- 
lations of philosophy and in the arts 
of beauty,—Mr. Alison traces the 
charm of all high art to a few great 
principles ; though deficient in some of 
which, certainly beauty may still exist, 
but only in a lesser degree. In Tasso’s 
“Jerusalem Delivered,” for instance, 
the unity of interest, as he remarks, is 
perfect; the whole characters and ac- 
tion of the poem are in harmony ; the 
rescue of the Holy City from the Infidel 
is felt as the supreme object through- 
out. In Ariosto’s ‘‘ Orlando Furioso,” 
on the other hand, the interest is bro- 
ken and lost in a mazy history of the 
adventures of errant knights: there is 
great beauty still, but it is beauty of 
parts rather than of the whole—the 
electric chain of interest is broken, and 
nothing can supply its place. In like 
manner he admires the witching dra- 
matic creations of Metastasio, which 
appeal rather to the fancy than to the 
heart of the audience; but he tells you, 
notwithstanding, that they will never 
reach the fame of Shakspere’s dramas, 
in which the interest is ever and en. 
tirely human, in which the actions and 
passions are those of real life. In this 
most interesting and delightful form of 


* 
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the Critical Essay—in this grand com- 
parative style of criticism (if we may 
so call it)—Alison is as unrivalled 
as Professor Wilson is in profound and 
beautiful analysis. 

As a specimen of this style of cri- 
ticism, we extract the following anti. 
thesis of Dante and Homer :— 


“Dante had much more profound feelings 
than Homer, and therefore he has painted 
deep mysteries of the human heart with 
greater force and fidelity. The more ad- 
vanced age of the world, the influence of a 
spiritual faith, the awful anticipation of a 
judgment to come, the inmost feelings which, 
during long centuries of seclusion, had been 
drawn forth in the cloister, the protracted 
sufferings of the dark ages, had laid bare the 
human heart. Its sufferings, its terrors, its 
hopes, its joys, had become as household 
words. The Italian poet shared, as all do, 
in the ideas and images of his age, and to 
these he added many which were entirely 
his own. He painted the inward man, and 
painted him from his own feelings, not from 
the observation of others. This is the great 
distinction between him and Homer; and 
this it is which has given him, in the deli- 
neation of mind, his great superiority. The 
Grecian bard was an incomparable observer : 
he had an inexhaustible imagination for fic- 
tion, as well as a graphic eye for the delinea- 
tion of real life; but he had not a deep or 
feeling heart. He did not know it, like 
Dante or Shakspeare, from his own suffering. 
He painted the external symptoms of pas- 
sion or emotion with the hand of a master ; 
but he did not reach the inward springs of 
feeling. He lets us into the character of his 
heroes by their speeches, their gestures, their 
actions, and keeps up their consistency with 
admirable fidelity; but he does not, by a 
word, an expression, or an epithet, admit us 
into the inmost folds of the heart. None can 
do so but such as themselves feel warmly 
and profoundly, and paint passion, emotion, 
or suffering from their own experience, not 
from the observation of others. Dante has 
acquired his colossal fame from the match- 
less force with which he has pourtrayed the 
wildest passions, the deepest feelings, the 
most intense sufferings of the heart. He is 
the refuge of all those who labour and are 
heavy laden—of all who feel profoundly, or 
have suffered deeply. His verses are in the 
mouth of all those who are torn by passion, 
gnawed by remorse, or tormented by appre- 
hension ;—and how many are they in this 
scene of woe!”* 


In the following sentences on Mi- 
chael Angelo and Raphael, there is 


* Essays,” yol, ii, pp. 57, 58, 
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scarcely a word that is not equally 
applicable to himself and Macaulay :— 


‘“‘ Michael Angelo may truly be called the 
founder of Italian painting, as Homer was 
of the ancient epic, and Dante of the great 
style in modern poetry. Notwithstand- 
ing all this, he had some defects. He created 
the great style in painting—a style which has 
made modern Italy as immortal as the arms 
of the Legions did the ancient. But the very 
grandeur of his conceptions, the vigour of 
his drawing, his incomparable command of 
bone and muscle, his lofty expression and 
impassioned mind, made, him neglect, and, 
perhaps, despise, the lesser detuils of his art. 
Ardent in the pursuit of expression, he often 
overlooked execution. . . . «. The bold 
neglect of Michael Angelo is very apparent. 
Raphael, with less original genius than his 
immortal master, had more taste and much 
greater delicacy of pencil; his conceptions, 
less extensive and varied, are more perfect ; 
his finishing is always exquisite. He is the 
Virgil of painting.”* 


In his History, the descriptions of 


the countries through which his narra- 
tive passes, and of the most remarkable 
cities which they contain, are admir- 
ably done, and impart great additional 
interest to the work ; but for an illus- 
tration of his pictorial powers, we turn 
in preference to the less known pages 
of his Essays. ‘The passage extracted 
(of which we can only find room for 
the beginning and end) exhibits a 
series of pictures—a moving diorama 
of some of the finest scenes in Europe, 
drawn from his personal recollection 
of their features, and redolent of the 
youthful ardour which filled his soul 
on first beholding them. He adds, in 
a note, that the impressions are still 
fresh on his memory as if he had seen 
them but yesterday; the vividness of 
his delineations makes the note super- 
fluous. ‘The passage occurs in an able 
essay on the British School of Painting, 
in which, after pointing out the mark- 
ed inferiority of our artists to the 
Claudes and Poussins of former days, 
he asks—Are the beauties of the phy- 
sical world worked up? Has Art alrea- 
dy taken entire possession of Nature ? 
Has not one of her charms been left 
unrifled—is there no scene still un- 
trodden by the foot of the artist? Is 
there no feature, no expression, of her 
ever-shifting countenance yet to be 
pourtrayed ? 


“* Ascend yonder rocky eminence, on whose 
embattled summits the gigantic columns of 
former days still stand, as if imperishable 
amidst the revolution of ages. The setting 
sun throws a flood of liquid gold over the 
exquisite remains ; every niche in the cornice, 
every flute in the pillars, every projection in 
the sculpture, stands forth as sharp as if the 
sun shone for the first time on the inimitable 
work. Dim descried through the purple 
glow which the setting luminary throws 
over the distant landscape, the slopes of 
Hymettus catch his parting rays; gleaming 
through projecting mountains, the Gulf of 
Salamis is resplendent with light; while on 
the verge of the horizon the citadel of Corinth, 
the mountains of Peloponnesus, stand forth 
like giants in that sea of glory. 

“ Climb to the summit of that lofty peak, the 
grisly Craon, on the southern side of the valley 
of Aosta, It is the hour of noon : silence deep 
as death prevails in those lofty solitudes ; 
not the flutter of an insect, not the wing of 
a bird, is to be heard in the dread expanse. 
Right opposite, face to face with the pinnacle 
on which you rest, stands the hoary summit 
of Mont Blanc: a precipice ten thousand 
feet in depth, furrowed by innumerable cliffs, 
bristling with innumerable peaks, descends 
from its snow-clad heights to the glacier of 
the Allée Blanche, which lies spread like a 
map at your feet. In still and awful solitude, 
the monarch of the mountains rears his head 
into the dark blue vault of heaven ; a glitter- 
ing mantle of snow covers his shoulders; the 
eternal granite has spread a rugged girdle 
round his breast; in peace and silence the 
summer sun sleeps on his bosom ; even the 
thin clouds of an Italian sky hover at a dis- 
tance from the resplendent throne. Drink! 
drink deep of the admiration at the matchless 
spectacle: life has scarce another similar 
moment of heaven-born rapture to bestow !” 


. . . . . . . . 


“ Switzerland! Switzerland! is your gran- 
deur, then, surpassed by the rival beauties 
of the Tyrolese or Styrian Alps? Trust 
yourself to that frail skiff, and approach the 
foaming abyss where the Rhine is precipi- 
tated with matchless violence down the cliffs 
of Schaffhausen. St. Paul's would in an 
instant be swept away by its fury. The 
waters which have passed the descent are 
tossed in wild and seemingly frantic agita- 
tion; even at a great distance, your bark 
trembles and cracks as it approaches the 
awful gulf; down, down comes the mighty 
mass of waters, shaking the earth with its 
fall, rending the air with its spray: thunder 
would not be heard at its foot; embattled 
nations would be scattered by its force. 

‘Ts this the sublimest scene in Europe, and 
has water borne away the palm from firein the 
production of sublimity? Ascend at night- 


—_—_—_—_———— 


* “Essays,” vol. ii, pp. 65, 66, 
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fall that black and scorched mountain, down 
whose sides the streams of recent lava have 
furrowed far and deep into the cultivation of 
man: you toil, you pant, as, amidst the 
stillness of a Neapolitan night, you painfully 
ascend the scorched and blackened steep. 
But hark! the mountain shakes, a rending 
sound succeeds, a report like the discharge 
of cannon is heard, and instantly the dark 
vault is filled with innumerable stars; and, 
as you pause at the fearful spectacle, a sharp 
rattle on all sides announces the fall of burn- 
ing projectiles for miles around. Still ad- 
vance, if your courage does not fail, and you 
may reach the summit of the steep ascent 
ere another explosion. Watch! watch!— 
the dark cone in the centre of the rugged 
summit, on whose sides the red embers are 
still glowing, begins to shake ; it heaves —it 
bursts! A frightful volume of smoke is 
driven forth into heaven; right upwards 
does the fiery discharge spread from the 
gaping furnace; the Pyramids would be 
blown into the air by its violence. <A thou- 
sand rockets are bursting in the heavens— 
perfect stillness for a few seconds succeeds ; 
and then on all sides is heard the roar of 
falling stones over the dark and desolate 
slopes of the mountain.”* 


These are the tableaux of a poet: 
they are conceived in the true idealis- 
ing, eclectic spirit of the highest land- 
All that is grand and 


scape painting. 
beautiful is exquisitely portrayed—all 
that is common-place is eliminated. 
Not a word could be changed for the 


better, except, perhaps, one. The 
immense, awe-inspiring, snowy ex- 
panse of the glacier spread out like 
a map, does not please us—it is a 
common-place in the midst of gran- 
deur—like a frozen sea would be bet- 
ter. Moreover, as in all high art, the 
elements of these enchanting pictures 
are few and simple: the dullest reader 
can easily figure them to himself. Mr. 
Alison could not paint in the minute 
and sentimental style of Lamartine 
—a true hymen of painting and 
poetry: where every leaf on tree 
and flower, every wavelet on the 
waters, all the hues of earth and sky, 
are copied so closely, that the artist has 
but to transfer the picture to his can- 
vas; and where the poet discerns 
moral beauty in the beauties of nature, 
a spirit in lifeless matter, a language in 
the dumb forms of earth. But Lamar- 
tine overstrains, he strains perpetu- 
ally the reader’s mind in the effort 
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to realise the scenes described ; and 
makes their perusal as hard a task for 
the imaginative, as a book on inductive 
science is for the logical faculty. Mr. 
Alison’s temperament would not let 
him paint thus, and we do not regret 
it. When used frequently, it cloys 
like a surfeit of jellies: in a novel, 
ninety-nine out of every hundred skip 
it over. It requires the interest to be 
well warmed before it is successful ; 
it requires a strong human interest to 
carry one through minute descriptions 
of nature, even though these be the 
exquisite delineations of Lamartine. 
In this, as in criticism, as in history 
(and we cannot repeat it too often), 
it is grandeur of style that is natural 
to our author. 

We have said that Mr. Alison is 
aware of the blemishes of detail that 
may be found in his works, and that 
these are attributable only to the ra- 
pidity of his execution, not to any de- 
ficient knowledge or erroneous views 
in regard to the principles of high art. 
His Essays furnish redundant evidence 
of this. We select the following pas- 
sage, out of many, because it also ex- 
hibits the felicity and picturesqueness 
with which he illustrates his opinions. 
It is to be remembered, that, in all 
the fine arts, the grand principles of 
composition are the same :— 


“The defect which runs through modern 
paintings, and renders them unfit to bear a 
comparison with the masterpieces of the Italian 
school, is, that they are either too general or 
too special—in technical language, breadth 
or detail has too exclusively riveted the ar- 
tist’s attention. They want that combina- 
tion of minuteness of finishing with general- 
ity of effect, which characterises the scenes of 
nature, and is to be seen in the productions 
of all the artists who have risen to durable 
eminence in imitating her works... . . . 
There is a depth of shade, a minuteness of 
finishing, a perfection of detail, and, at the 
same time, a generality of effect about these 
old portraits, which rivets admiration through 
every succeeding age. 

‘“‘ Draw near to that inimitable portrait by 
Vandyke; it is a nobleman of the seven- 
teenth century, a compeer of Charles I. The 
dark curls of the hair hang down on either 
side of the manly, but melancholy visage ; 
handsome features, a Roman cast of counte- 
nance, an aristocratic air, bespeak the object 
of lady’s love ; armour glances beneath his 
rich cloak, a broad ruff surrounds his 
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neck, a brilliant scarf adorns his breast— 
every object in the whole piece is finished 
with the pencil of the finest miniature paint- 
er; while, over the whole, genius has thrown 
the broad and uniform light of its own illu- 
mination, You are captivated by that full- 
length portrait of a celebrated beauty in the 
galaxy of Charles II. ‘The auburn locks, 
with playful grace, descend upon the exqui- 
site neck and aholders: the laughing eyes, the 
smiling lip, the arched eyebrow, tell the co- 
quetry of youth and beauty ; ; the envious 
veil half conceals, half displays, the swelling 
bosom ; the delicate waist, clad in satin sto- 
macher, tapes almost beyend what modern 
fashion can imitate, or modern beauty desire ; 
the rich Brussels lace is pourtrayed with inimi- 
table skill on the shoulders; every fold of the 
satin dress still shines with the lustre of day ; 
the drapery behind, whose dark shade brings 
out the figure; the rich Turkey carpet; the 
white satin slipper and slender ancle, resting 
on a velvet stool; the little lap-dog, in the 
corner of the piece; the gorgeous jewels on 
the bosom ;—are all delineated with the skill 
of the greatest master of still-life: it tells 
you that the fame of Sir Peter Lally stands 
on a durable foundation,”* 


No jealousy of another's fame ever 
stains the pages of Alison. In the 
Essays, as in his History, friend and 
foe are treated with equal justice, 
He has no bigotry 


equal generosity. 
of party, no prejudices but those of 


truth. He never claims for his own 
party any exemption from human frail- 
ties, never ascribes such frailties as the 
revailing character of his opponents. 
t is not any superior disinterestedness 
of one party over another that he 
assumes as the basis of his opinions 


on Government—it is a balancing of 


interests ; and when he lauds the old 
constitution of England, it is because 
under it att classes in the empire were 
duly represented—because the three 
powers of the Executive, Aristocracy, 
and Democracy were then strong enough 
each to arrest the abuses of the others, 
but not to usurp their powers ; because 
under it Property was the ruling, 
Numbers the controlling power; and 
thus foresight was imparted to the na- 
tional councils, and the interests of the 

many permanently arrayed to watch 
the abuses of the few; 5. while his objec- 
tion to Democracy is, that popular 
leaders are forced, by the short-sight- 
ed passions of the multitude, to sacri- 
fice lasting future prosperity to fleeting 
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present advantages—and that, when 
Numbers are the governing power, self- 
ishness is unchecked, and abuses accu- 
mulate, because the majority then be- 
nefit by them. The oldest of Tories, 
as the Americans have called Mr. Ali- 
son, few men have maintained so in- 
violate as he the principles of their 
earlier years; and this argues either 
the very highest powers of intellect, 
or the lowest: either the glance of the 
eagle, which looks through the dazzling 
darkness of the sunbeams and discerns 
the aspect of the veiled orb of light ; 
or the pitiable blindness of the owl, 
which shuts its eyes against the glorious 
sun, and cries at noon-day, Where is 
it? ‘To which of these classes the 
gifted historian of Europe belongs, we 
need not say. We only allude to his 
own remarkable consistency, in order 
to point out more effectively his libe- 
rality in this respect towards others, 
He never charges an opponent with in- 
consistency, save when selfishness, not 
conviction, has dictated the change ; 
never but when expediency, not prin- 
ciple, is the ruling motive. He never 
employs the paltry weapons of party 
warfare ; never fixes clamorously on 
the unguarded phrase of an opponent ; 
never condemns a lifetime for an‘ac- 
tion, a party for an individual. With 
true knightly honour, he scorns to tri- 
umph in a poisoned lance, or even to 
take advantage of a broken girth. His 
combats are with sword and lance in 
the open lists and in the eye of day; 
he will not draw bow from an ambus. 
rade. 

He differs diametrically from the 
popular opinion of the past and pre- 
sent age in regard to the Perfectibility 
of mankind through the extension of 
knowledge and the amelioration of go- 
vernment; and from the prominence 
which he gives to his opinions on this 
subject, and the vital importance he 
attaches to them, he has made this an- 
tagonism to the spirit of the age one of 
his most remarkable characteristics. 
Granting the superiority of the present 
age in all material interests, in all the 
appliances of comfort and luxury, and 
that ‘‘a British tradesman is now bet- 
ter clothed, fed, and lodged than a 
Plantagenet baron ” — granting that 
civilisation has progressed immeasur- 
ably since the days of the Crusades, 
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and that knowledge is indefinitely ex- 
tending—he declares, once and again, 


that in many of the higher qualities of 


our nature we are far inferior to our 
forefathers. ‘* Audi alteram partem,” 
he says. ‘Are we equally disinterest- 
ed, magnanimous, and brave, with the 
nations or ages which have preceded 
us? Are the generous affections equal- 
ly victorious over the selfish? Are the 
love of gain, the thirst for pleasure, 
the passion for enjoyment, so weak 
amongst us, that they could be readily 
supplante .d by the ardour of patriotism, 
the self-denial of virtue, the heroism 
of duty? Would modern England 
have engaged in a crusade for the deli- 
verance of the Holy Sepulchre? Would 
the merchants of London set fire to 
their Stock-Exchange or Capital, as 
those of Numantia and Saguntum did, 
to save it from the spoiler? Will Free- 
Trade Hall ever overtlow with patriotic 
gifts, as the Bourse at Moscow did in 
1812? We have laid out a hundred 
and fifty millions on railways, in the 
hope of getting a good dividend in this 
world: would we lay out one million 
in building another York Cathedral, 
or endowing another Greenwich Hos- 
pital?”* He beholds in the very ad- 
vance of civilisation, and in the midst 
of its benefits, an inevitable accession 
of corruption. Amidst accumulating 
wealth, he shows us aggravated pover- 
ty; amidst the increase of material 
comforts, he points to the growth of 
selfishness and the thirst for pleasure ; 
in the extension of knowledge, a fresh 
impetus to passion, a brighter colouring 
to the seductions of sense; in the de- 
velopment of mere reason, an increase 
of scepticism. Evil mingles with good 
in all human affairs; and amidst the 
advantages of present times, he calls 
upon us to look on both sides of the 

icture ; to be on the watch lest self- 
ishness choke the higher part of our 
nature; and from the placid thrones 
of our wealth and pleasure, to cast a 
searching glance into the dark depths 
of vice and wretchedness that lie below 
—upon the level sea of misery upon 
which we float—upon the slaving or 
degraded millions in the heart of the 
Empire. Intimately acquainted with 
the sources of that crime and pauper- 
ism which are eating like a cancer 
into the vitals of the State, he warns us 
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earnestly and repeatedly of the extreme 
wretchedness, moral even more than 
physical, of our manufacturing popula- 
tion—of the rapidly increasing num. 
bers and agony of those classes. dange- 
reuses, as the French have aptly — 
them; denounces the awful pre 
lence of intoxication amongst us, a 
calls for some public measure to check 
it—a measure of benefit incalculable, 
but labouring under that fatal objec- 
tion with all time-serving Governments, 
unpopularity. Upon topics so momen- 
tous—so near to our author’s earnest 
heart, so vital to his countrymen—we 
cannot at present enter ; but we be- 
seech our readers to turn to the Essays 
themselves, and to ponder well the 
opinions there given of one who knows 
our present social condition better, per- 
haps, than any man in the kingdom, 
Oratory in style, action in life, 
the bent of Mr. Alison’s disposition. 
He is no dreamer—no weaver of 
theories, idly indulging his imagina- 
tion. The real world, not the world 
of fancy or of metaphysics, is the 
home of his heart; it is the world 
of man, not of abstractions, that en- 
gages his attention. The earnestness 
which pervades his whole spirit is 
fatal to learned repose. ‘The impor- 
tant truths that reveal themselves to 
his seer-like gaze, demand to be im- 
pressed upon the dull ears of others ; 
the visions of the future that rise be- 
fore him, urge him, as with the sound 
of a trumpet, into the mélée of politics, 
there to seek or to shun their realisa- 
tion. Ofa disposition eminently healthy 
—with nothing of that morbidness of 
feeling which so often defaces genius 
—enjoying life and its beauties all the 
more for the elevation of his thoughts 
and lofty ardour of his conceptions; yet 
we can well fancy how deeply at times 
the iron enters his soul, when in solitude 
he contemplates the future of his coun- 
try, and hears in the increasing cla- 
mours of Democracy, the pitiless ery 
of the hounds that are to devour the 
land that reared them; when, amidst 
universal vaticinations of golden pros- 
perity, he hears in anticipation the 
crash of tower and bulwark—amid 
the shout of Patriotism detects the low 
chuckle of selfishness, and beneath the 
robes of Liberty beholds the gaunt 
Spectre of Ruin! ~But let him be con- 
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soled, if indeed consolation can come, 
when the Empire of England, the glory 
of the earth, seems passing away. He 
has done his part nobly ; he has fought 
the battle from its opening to its close. 
Posterity, while accusing us, will do 
him justice ; Posterity, cursing us with 
dying voice as thedestroye rsof our chil- 
dren, , will look back with fond re eret to 
him who strove to save her. In future 
ages, when England is fallen—when pa- 
lace and manufactory, tower and stalk, 
are sinking into the dust, tenanted by 
slaves, or desecrated by the foot of the 
stranger—his warning words will be 
heard like a great voice amid the ruins. 
Truly was it said of old, @ prophet 
hath no honour in his own country: yet 
it is a mournful fate when his divine 
mission, like Cassandra’s of yore, only 
becomes manifest amid the ruins of his 
native land, 

Not that Mr. Alison, as some fault- 
finders affect to believe, expects the 
speedy’ downfall of this mighty em- 
pire. Whatever grows great slowly, 
as he himself tells us, insensibly with 


the lapse of time, is certain to be of 


long endurance. It is alike the course 
of nature, and the moral of history. 
The river fed by a thousand rills can- 
not be suddenly checked in its career ; 
the oak which a hundred years have 
been rooting in the earth, tosses its 
arms in defiance of the tempest’s fury ; 

the Coral Island, which for ages has 
been slowly rising through the azure 
depths of the Indian seas, stands forth 
at last, crowned with palms, radiant 
in beauty to the end of time. Britain 
has spread over the earth like a huge 
banyan-tree, dropping her roots in 
every quarter of the globe. Not even 
an earthquake could throw her at once 
to the ground ; and even then, a hun- 
dred British states would live on when 
the parent trunk was sapless. But 
the prescient eye sees the end from 
the beginning ; in the first step to ruin 
it beholds the advent of the ¢ rowning 
calamity ; and it paints the danger 
vividly, that even the shortsighted may 


see it and beware. ‘The parent’s grief 
may be deeper when first he sees the 
ineradicable consumptive spot tinging 
the cheek of his child, than when death 
at last takes the worn one from his 
sight to heaven. Mr. Alison is the 
prophet, as well as the advocate, of the 
Future. After along and searching 
gaze on the Past—on the history of 
nations and kingdoms through four 
thousand years—he turns his thought- 
ful eye to the Future, and beholds 
centuries yet to roll, and nations yet 
to rise. The I empire of England, he 
knows, cannot be immortal; yet with 
stately sorrow he grieves over the blind 
folly of those who are hastening its 
doom. 

Standing already on the pedestal of 
fame, Alison has not yet reached the 
zenith of his renown. Great reputa- 
tions require time toripen. Prejudices 
of old opinion, the jealousy of contem- 
poraries, the passions of the multitude, 
ever veil for awhile the full blaze of a 
great man’s glory; but from all these 
disturbing influences opinion is freed 
by the lapse of time. ‘The grave,” 
says Alison, speaking of the fame of 
the mighty dead, and unconsciously 
fore shadowing his own—‘ the grave is 
the greatest of all purifiers. Literary 
jealousy, interested partiality, vulgar 
applause, exclusive favour, alike dis- 
appear before the hand of Death. We 
never can be sufficiently distrustful of 
present opinion, so largely is it directed 
by passion or interest. But we may 
rely with confidence on the judgment 
of successive generations on departed 
eminence; for it is detached from the 
chief causes of present aberration. So 
various are the prejudices, so contra- 
dictory the partialities and predilec- 
tions of men, in different countries and 
ages of the world, that they never can 
concur through a course of centuries 
in one opinion, unless it is founded in 
truth and justice. The vow populi is 
often little more than the vor diaboli ; ; 
but the voice of ages is the voice of 
God.” 
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PRYNNE’S “ HISTRIOMASTIX”’— MILTON'S “SAMSON AGONISTES"— HANNAH MORE'S TRAGEDIES 
ON THE DECLINE OF THEATRICAL TASTE—BIBLIOMANIA—IRELAND’S SHAKSPEARE FORGERIES— 
OF ACTORS IN GENERAL, AND THEIR SALARIES IN PARTICULAR, 


GenTLe reader, have you ever met 
with a small, thick, very closely print- 
ed quarto volume, of 1006 pages, and 
a cl ubice il form, entitled “* Histriomas- 
tix; or, the Player’s Scourge and Actor’s 
Tra agedie,” ” written by William Prynne, 
Esq., Outer Barrister of Lincoln’s Inn, 
and published by Michael Sparkes, 
London, a.p. 1633? If you have not 
(as the book is somewhat scarce), and 
should stumble on it in a catalogue, I 
recommend you to invest fifteen shil- 
lings, or even one pound sterling, in 
the purchase. It is a curiosity in its 
way, and worth placing on your 
shelves. But I by no means counsel 
you to waste your a or exhaust 
your patience ‘(as I did) in wading 
entirely through the ponderous compi- 
lation. A simple gleaning here and 
there will answer all purposes ; and in 
the meanwhile I will tell you something 
about this ‘“ Helluo Libroram,” or 
«tremendous lite ‘rary monster,” as 
D'Israeli aptly designates it. 

The title is not original, but was 
suggested to Prynne by a play, pub- 
lished in 1610, ‘by as Thorpe, ealled 
Histriomastiz ; or, the Player Whipt. 
The author is unknown, and it does 
not appear that the play was ever act- 
ed. ‘The object was to throw ridicule 
and contempt on the stage generally. 
Amongst other dramas, Shakspeare’s 
Troilus and Cressida is evidently 
burlesqued. 

The outcry against public amuse- 
ments, in modern times, commenced 
in Spain, about the latter part of the 
sixteenth century, when Father Mari- 
ana, a Jesuit, publisheda book ‘ Contra 
Spectacula,” which he followed by a 
second treatise on the same subject. 
From thence it travelled into Italy, 
where it was fomented by Francisco 
Maria, a Sicilian monk, and the Jesuit 
Father Pietro Ottanelli. In England, 
the first batte ry was fired off by Stephen 
Gosson, in his “Schoole of Abuse, 
1575 ;” his “ Playes confuted in Five 
Actions ;’ ;"and* Epheme rides of Phialo.” 


* D'Israeli, ‘‘ Miscell. of Literature.” 


Then came Northbrooke’s ‘ Treatise 
against Dicing, Dancing, Vaine Plaies, 
or Enterludes, &c., 1579;” A Second 
and Third Blaiste of Retraite against 
Playes, 1580 ; and Rainoldes’s ‘* Over- 
throw of St: age Playes, 1599.” But 
all that they had written, with a great 
deal mor e is to be found concentrated 
in Prynne’s quarto, which was ushered 
into the world after a painful and pro- 
tracted labour of seven years, four of 
which were consumed in printing.* 
This book has been quoted ever 
since by the antagonists of the stage 
as their standard authority ; a ** murus 
aheneus,” or triple rampart of defence. 
In their eyes Prynne is @ martyr of 
the first class, having suffered grievous 
penalties for his opinions. ‘He was 
tried in the Star Chamber, found 
guilty, sentenced to be imprisoned for 
life, to pay a fine of five thousand 
pounds to the king, to lose both his 
ears by instalments, and to stand twice 
inthe pillory y at Cheapsideand Charing- 
cross; which merciful sentence was 
executed in due course, with a few 
supplemental barbarities, suggested as 
a sort of codicil, by the acc -omplished 
Earl of Dorset. ‘I should be loth,” 
said he, *‘he should escape with his 
ars, for he may get a periwig, which 
he now so much inveighs against, and 
so hide them; or force his conscience 
to make use of his unlovely love-locks 
on both sides. Therefore I would have 
him branded on the forehead, slit in 
the nose, and his ears cropped too.” 
It has been often supposed that 
Prynne was thus punished for abusing 
plays and players—a very egregious 
error. The Star Chamber took little 
heed of that part of the business, and 
cared not though every actor and dra- 
matist in the annals of the world had 
actually been in the place where Prynne 
wished to consign them. But he had 
touched the members of that righteous 
court themselves, by ridiculing their 
morals, manners, and apparel; and, 
above all, had denounced Queen Hen- 


Collier, ‘‘ Poet. Decameron.” 
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rietta Maria, the consort of Charles L, 
in good set phrase, for acting and 
dancing in some of the court masques, 
«with sinful levitie and in unseemly 
vesture.” For the libel against her (a 
true libel be it understood) the sen- 
tence was pronounced. 

Certainly, he should have been ar- 
raigned before something resembling 
a court of justice, and his sentence 
might have been sufliciently severe, 
without running into cruelties more 
becoming Red Indians than ciyilized 
gentlemen. But his book can never 
be received as an authority by candid 
reasoners. It goes far beyond preju- 
dice, and even passes fanaticism. He 
may be forgiven for lecturing the 
queen—she required it ; or for lashing 
the actors—there were licentious rogues 
amongst them in those days; but there 
is no excuse for his garbled quotations, 
pretended authorities, distorted con- 
clusions, and endless plagiarisms. All 
these are literary sins of no small mag- 
nitude. 

At least two-thirds of Prynne’s book 
is fairly copied, without acknowledg- 
ment, from preceding labourers in the 
same field, or made up of extracts from 
early writers, whose reputed works, in 
many cases, are at least apocryphal, if 
not exploded altogether. This prac- 
tise has been continued, as if by a spe- 
cies of hereditary privilege, in the pages 
of Jeremy Collier, Bedford, and some 
more modern disciples of a similar 
school; and enlarged to such an ex- 
tent, that we may apply to them in 
general, what the Marquis Maffei says 
of father Daniel Concinna in particu- 
lar—‘‘ The work of this worthy church- 
man is, in substance, a huge compi- 
lation of all that has been written in 
other days, by many writers, against 
lascivious theatres; so much so, that 
if the pages he copied from other 
authors were withdrawn, his work 
would dwindle to much less than half 
its present size.”* It is exactly so 
with the volume of Prynne. Reduced 
to its original matter, the florid quarto 
shrinks into a slim duodecimo ; thus 
reminding us of the grave-digger in 
Hamlet, who used to roll on the stage 
burly and plump as an alderman, but, 
when stripped of the traditionary waist- 
coats, glided off more thin and attenu- 
ated than the starved apothecary. It 


is one thing to quote opinions in sup- 
port of our own, or to appeal to them 
as corroborative evidence, but it is 
quite a different affair to appropriate, 
wholesale, the offspring of another's 
brains, without admitting his right of 
a This is, in plain fact, rob- 
ying on the high-way of letters, and 
ought to be dealt with accordingly. 

An instance or two, selected at ran- 
dom, will show the value of Prynne’s 
deductions. ‘ Ex uno disce omnes.” 
He tells us, p. 545 :—** Some fathers 
well observe that St. Paul, writing to 
Philemon to provide a house or lodg- 
ing for him (Epist. to Phil. v. 22), 
would have such an house as was not 
neere the Theatre, or place of public 
enterludes, whither lascivious persons 
running did follow all filthy things, lest 
its filthy vicinage should make it de- 
testable.” The words of the Apostle 
in the Epistle to Philemon are simply 
these :—‘* But withal prepare me also 
a lodging.” There is not another sylla- 
ble on the subject. The rest is sup- 
plied by the imagination of the com- 
mentator, and on this well-proved 
hypothesis we have the following 
sound conclusion :—* Certainly if it 
were not meete for an eminent apostle 
to dwell near to playes or play-houses, 
for feare their lewde vicinity should 
make his habitation detestable to 
Christian auditors who resorted to it, 
much more unseemly is it for a peni- 
tent Christian (who must abstaine not 
onely from evill itselfe, but likewise 
from all the appearances of it) to re- 
sort to playes and play-houses them- 
selves, which are farre more noxious, 
more contagious than the houses neere 
adjacent to them.” 

A little further on he says, pp. 550, 
551 :—** We see St. Paul himself ex- 
pressly excommunicating and casting 
out of the church all stage-players 
and play-haunters, whether male or fe- 
male, till they shall utterly renounce 
their profession, and take their ever- 
lasting farewell of stage-playes.” These 
words he puts into the mouth of St. 
Paul, on the authority of what are 
called the Constitutions of the Apos- 
tles,” as recorded by Clemens Roma- 
nus, but which are now repudiated 
even from the works of Clemens him- 
self, and were no more written by St. 
Paul or any other of the Apostles, 


* Maffei, “ Trattato dei Teatri Antichi e Moderni.” 
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than they were by Jere my Collier, 
Johnny Styles, or Prynne himself. In 
a few pages beyond, p. 565, he con- 
tradicts all this with admirable consis- 
tency, as follows :—‘‘ No canonical 
Scripture doth condemn stage-players 
in precise terms.’ 

Prynne’s mistakes in chronology are 
sufficiently ludicrous. Cyprian,” 
he says, p. 546, ‘“‘was seconded by 
Tertullian in his opinion against 
playes ;” by which it would appear 
that“Tertullian was the later writer of 
the two: whereas, it is certain that he 
preceded Cyprian as an author by 
nearly forty years, and that Cyprian, 
when he ap plied himself to the daily 
study of his works, used to say, ‘ Da 
mihi magistrum.” To say that a writer 
who follows and repeats an opinion, is 
seconded by him who first propounded 
it, is sheer nonsense. The crowning 
absurdity of Prynne is to be found in 
the following passage, p. 714, ‘* Histrio- 
mastix,” which is so rich that I cannot 
resist the temptation of transcribing it. 
It would be almost incredible, but 
there it actually stands for the edifi- 
cation of the curious :— 


“If we desire any precedents of Christian 
Emperours, Princes, Magistrates, we have not 
only the examples of Noah, Melchisidech, 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, Moses, 
Joshua, David, Solomon, Hezekiah, Josiah, 
with other Godly Patriarchs, Kings, and Prin- 
ces, recorded in the Scriptures for our Christian 
imitation; who were so farre from cherish- 
ing, from approving Enterludes, Mummeries, 
Masques, or Stage-playes, either in their 
Pallaces, Courts, or Kingdomes, (as too many 
princes have done,) that we never read in 
Scripture, nor in any other story whatsoever, 
that they were so much as once experimen- 
tally acquainted with them,” 


It would have been difficult, indeed, 
for these godly patriarchs and mo- 
narchs to have given countenance or 
encouragement to what was invented 
many hundred years after they were 
gathered to their fathers. As easily 
might they have delivered opinions on 
a compass, a printing-press, a gasome- 
ter, or a steam-engine. On this amus- 
ing passage Sir R. Baker, who replied 
to Prynne in a treatise called ‘* ‘Thea- 
trum Redivivum,” thus humorously 
remarks, pp. 62, 63 :— 


“ What was ever heard more ridiculous 


than to make it an argument against plays, 
because Noah, Melchisedech, Abraham, and 
the Patriarchs, are never read in Scripture 
to have approved plays? Or, as his elegancy 
expresseth it, to have been experimentally 
acquainted with them? As absurdly as if 
one would prove that guns are no good 
weapons in the wars, because Joshua, Gideon, 
David, and the ancient warriors, are never 
read in Scripture to have used guns, or to 
have been experimentally acquainted with 
them.” 


Again, p. 96, “ Where Prynne,” 
savs Baker, “hath entitled his book a 
‘Tragedie of Actours,’ he should, if 
he had done ‘can have entitled it a 
* Comedie of Errours.’” And in per- 
fect accordance with this conclusion, 
we close our remarks on ‘‘ Histriomas- 
tix;” not without surprise that modern 
writers should be found, of tolerable 
reputation and undamaged intellects, 
who quote seriously from this rudis 
indigestaque moles, or try to build a 
rational argument on such a ricketty 
foundation. 

In the year 1649, some mischievous 
waz of the day, published a small quar- 
to pamphlet of eight pages, entitled, 
‘*Mr. William Prynne, his Defence . 
Stage-Playes, or a Retractation of « 
former Book of his called Histriomas- 
tix.” This was merely a hoax upon 
Prynne, and a burlesque imitation of 
his style; but it moved his wrath ex- 
ceedingly, and he forthwith fulminated 
a counter manifesto on a huge broad- 
side sheet, something like a posting 
bill, designated, “The Vindication of 
William Prynne, Esquire, from some 
scandalous Papers and Imputations 
newly printed and published to traduce 
and defame him.” ‘These two are 
amongst the scarcest of printed docu- 
ments, such as our friend Dominie 
S: umpson would m: ark ‘with four rrrr, 
signifying rarissimi. They are as 
difficult to be met with as the tract of 
Servetus, for which he was burnt at 
Geneva, and of which only one per- 
fect copy is certainly known to be in 
existence.* 

After twice cropping of his ears, 
heavy fine 8, confiscations, pillory, and 
long imprisonment, with many vicissi- 
tudes of fortune and much change of 
opinion, Prynne contrived, after all, to 
render himself useful at the restoration 
of Charles IIL., who in return made 
him Keeper ofthe Records in the Tower, 


In the National Library at Paris. 
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which office the king said would keep 
him quiet, as his time would be occu- 

ied in abusing the Catholics. It did 
com him tolerably quiet, and he en- 
joyed his « otium sine dignitate,” till 
his death in 1669. His learning was 
immense, but crude and comfortless, 
unprofitable to society, and of little 
use even to the proprietor. He wrote 
nearly two hundred volumes, large 
and small, What a fearful penance it 
would be to read them all! No won- 


der that he figures prominently in 
D'Israeli’s list of authors who have 
ruined their booksellers.” The greater 
part of his works were in Sion College. 
When that library was almost entirely 
consumed by fire, the huge tomes of 
Prynne were sedulously rescued; I 
suppose, from the idea that folios must 
be valuable; as the Dutchman said, 
‘he knew his uncle was a great poet, 
for he had written a book as big as a 
cheese.” 


‘MILTON'S ‘‘ SAMSON AGONISTES.” 


Samson AconistEs is undoubtedly a 
very grand composition, laboured with 
the utmost eare, and closely following 
the style of Aschylus, the severest as 
well as the earliest of the great tragic 
poets of Greece. It is, as the author in- 
tended it to be, a dramatic poem on 
the pure classic model, admirable in 
the closet, but quite unfitted for the 
stage, as the stage has been regulated 
since the revival of letters; not even 
divided into acts or scenes. In the 
year 1741-2, it was altered and adapt- 
ed for representation in the Theatre 
Royal, Aungier-street, Dublin, then 
under the mans agement of the younger 
Elrington. The performance never 
took pli ice, though a vast outlay must 
have been incurred for the intended 
experiment. The only theatrical anna- 
list who alludes to it is Baker, in his 
** Biographia Dramatica,” where we 
find the following passage :— 


‘*T remember to have seen in the posses- 
sion of a gentleman in Dublin (one Mr. 
Dixon), an alteration of this poem, said by 


himself to be his own, so as to render it fit 
for the stage; and the same gentleman also 
shewed me a bill for the intended perfor- 
mance (which was, through some dispute 
among the proprietors of the theatre, entirely 
laid aside), in which, from the number of 
the characters, and the apparent strength to 
support them, it appeared to have been cast 
to the greatest advantage possible ; every 
performer of importance, whether actor, 
singer, or dancer, having somewhat allotted 
to them towards the illustration of it. This 
representation, if I mistake not, was intended 
for the year 1741-2.” 


Some years ago one of these identi- 
eal play -bills came into my possession, 
I forget through what channel. To 
all who are curious in these matters, 
the document is an interesting one, 
perhaps unique, and certainly worth 
preserving. It is printed entirely in 
red ink, rather exceeding the usual 
size, and with the three principal 
characters in large letters ; a distinc- 
tion by no means so recent as some 
people imagine. 


THE FIRST NIGHT. 
By particular Desire, and Encouragement of Several persons of Qu ality, 
AT THE THEATRE ROYAL IN AUNGIER-STREET, 
On Monday the 15th of March, 1741-2, will be presented a celebrated 


TRAGEDY CALLED 


SAMSON 


AGONISTES. 


Written originally we the sublime Milton. Now first reviv’d in an entire new Method and 
Manner, and adapted to the Stage. 


The Part of Samson to be performed by MR. ELRINGTON. 


DALILA ... a 
HAVILA ... 


Manoa, Father to Samson, by 
Harapha, a Giant-like Philistian Lord 


by MRS. PASQUALINO. 
by MRS. CIBBER. 


eee Mr. Bridg 6 
Mr. Lay field. 


Raphael, a princely Seraph, Samson’s Angel ne Mr. Sparks. 
Uriel, Angel of the Sun, Destroyer of the Philistines Mr. Bardin. 


Arba, an Anakim, Governor of Gaza 


fe t Philistian Lords... 


Mr, Isaac Sparks. 
} Mr. Thompson. 
Mr. Price, 
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Herauld ... ove eee ee Mr. Balter. 

Amiel Mr. Watson. 

Gemalli Danites, Friends to Samson Mr. Richard Elrington, 
Shuham Mr. Barrington. 
Madon, High-Priest of Dagon, Idol of Palestine .. Mr. Fra. Elrington. 
Johab, Second Priest ove eee eee Mr. Dyer. 

Zemar Mr. Giles. 

Hamath Young Noblemen of Gaza ... ‘ie ; Tir. Lew. Layfield. 
Jaalam ( Mr. Harvey. 

Adah Mrs. Reynolds. 

Ana Philistian Ladies, Friends to Dalila ... Mrs. Baily. 

Hadattah Mrs. Moreau. 
Messenger ove eee os is Mr. Rob. Layfield. 
Aria, Wood Nymphs ~ UMies Martin 

Grand Shepherd ns wee es eee Monsieur Moreau. 
Grand Shepherdess ... ose ees ic Mademoiselle Chateauneuf, 


Officers, Guards, &c., attending in the Procession, and Triumph, dispos’d to the best advantaye. 


The Musick compos'd for the Purpose: With Overtures, &c., of Mr HANvbEt’s, and Sing- 
ing by Mrs. Crsser, Mademoiselle Chateauneuf, &c. viz. 

First Song—(in the Play) Beginning, “ Bright Dalila, that in the Prime of Youth,” 
&ec., by Mrs. Cibber. 

Second Song—‘ O'er the smooth enamel'd Green,” &c., by Mademoiselle Chateauneuf. 

Third Song—“ Nymphs and Shepherds,” &c., by Mrs. Cibber. 

Fourth Song—* O Nightingale,” &c., by Mrs. Reynolds. 

Fifth Song—Chorus, &c., ‘ Mortals all with gladsome Mind,” &c., by Mrs. Cibber, 
Mademoiselle Chateauneuf, Mrs. Reynolds, Mrs. Baily, Mr. Giles, Mr. Dyere, &e. 


With a new PROLOGUE on the Occaston, to be spoken by Mr. E:rtneron, as Genius 
of the IRISH STAGE. 


And an EPILOGUE by Mus. Cinser. 
With the following Entertainments of Dancing, in and between the Acts, viz :—- 


ACT I. 
In the Interlude, a Grand Ballet, by Monsieur Moreau, Mademoiselle Chateauneuf, Mrs. 
Moreau, Mr. L. Layfield, &c. 


ACT Il. 
A French Peasant, by Mrs. Oates. 


ACT Ill, 
La Provengal, with a Minuet, by Mademoiselle Chateauneuf. 
ACT IV. 
A Spanish Entre, by Monsieur Moreau and Mrs. Moreau. 
ACT V. 
A Scotch Dance, by Mr. Oates. 
At the End of the Play a new Tambourine, Morisco Dance, by Mademoiselle Chateauneuf. 


*.* The Boxes, Stage, and Lattices, to be laid together at a British Crown ; 
Pit 3s. 3d.; Middle Gallery 2s. 2d. 

*,* Places to be taken only of Mr. Forhall, Box-keeper; and Tickets to be had at the 
Printer’s hereof; Mr. Exshaw’'s, Bookseller, on Cork Hill; Mr. Hoey’s in Skinner 
Row ; Mr. George Faulkner's in Essex-street ; and at Lucas’s, the Globe, Bacon's, 
and Meath-street Coffee Houses, 


C2 N. B.—Not only Mr. Addison, Steele, Tickel, Parnel, and several other of our 
most eminent writers, have honoured the AGonistrs with the highest encomiums, but the 
late learned and polite Prelate, Dr, Atterbury, sometime Bishop of Rochester, in his letters 
to Mr. Pope, has expressed himself in a most singular manner in its favour, viz —“ That he 
thought it to be written in the very spirit of the antients, and capable of being improv’d, 
with little trouble, into a perfect model and standard of Tragick Poetry.” The judicious Mr. 
Warburton also observes, that “this Tragedy is a perfect piece ; and as an imitation of the 
antients, has, as it were, a certain gloominezss mixed with the sublime, which shines very 
serenely.” And Mr. Steele, “ That it serves, at once, to fill the mind with pleasing ideas, 
and good thoughts ;” therefore presumed, at this time, to be worthy of the regard and en- 
couragement of the Publick, more especially as the greatest care has been taken, amidst the 
Grandeur and Magnificcnce of the Scencry and Machinery, the Musick, Singing, and other 
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Decorations, to enliven the Performance, to let nothing appear but what really has, or may 
seem to come from the Pen of the Sublime Author, as “our Language sunk under him,” 
being unequal to that Greatness of Soul which furnish’d him with such glorious Ideas, 


The House will open at Three, and the Curtain rise precisely at Six o'clock, pursuant to a 
positive resolution of the Proprietors (at the Instance of the Nobility), made for that 


purpose, 


LONG LIVE THE KING. 
Dublin: Printed by A. Reilly, at the Stationers’ Hall, on Cork-hill. 


This is a verbatim copy of a veritable 
play-bill in the year 1741-2. Puffing 
seems to have been quite as well un- 
derstood then as it is now, but the pa- 
tience of the Dublin lieges must have 
far exceeded anything we have any 
notion of, if they w ould have sat three 
mortal hours from the opening of the 
doors to the rising of the curtain, with- 
out a ruction or two in the pit, and a 
faction-fight in the gallery. The ‘Gar- 
ry-owen” and  repale” shouts were 
not even in embryo, but they had the 
racy, indigenous fun in all its glory, 
which went out with the whiskey, and 
we fear will never enliven us again. 
When we recollect that Milton’s poem 
has only five characters, and the cho- 
rus, with scarcely any action, save 
what i is related, and no mechanical ac- 
cessories whatever, we are at a loss to 
decide how much, or rather, how little 
of the original would have been re- 
tained in the strange gallimaufry which 
the bill announces. Had Milton as- 
sisted at the representation (as the 
French call it) he would have been 
sorely puzzled to recognise his own 
0 fispring. 

The attempt to bring Samson Ago- 
nistes on the stage appears very extra- 
ordinary and very hopeless. What 
could have induced the manager to 
think the elements of success were 
there? Did he calculate on the name 
of Milton? Ifso, his judgment failed 
him: the muse which inspired « Para- 
dise Lost,” though powerful in the epic, 
is weak in the dramatic character. Sam- 
son Agonistes has strength in thought, 
and poetry in diction. Nervous and 
sublime, purely classical in construc- 
tion, and strictly correct in the unities 
of time, place, and circumstance, why, 
it may be asked, should not this noble 
drama be successful on the stage, when 
we have so recently seen the Antigone 
and Iphigenia listened to by admiring 
thousands, with rapt attention and 
breathless interest? The answer is 
ready. Because the subject is even 
more remote and less congenial to the 
common sympathies of humanity : de- 

VOL. XXXVI.—NO. CCXVI. 


ficient in action, and therefore essen- 
tially undramatic. Being taken from 
Scripture, there is a religious solemnity 
inseparable from it, more suited to an 
oratorio than a tragedy; and above 
all, the interest lacks the absorbing 
charm of female heroism. 

Managers, at all times, have had 
recourse to strange, out-of- the- -way ex- 
pedients to excite the flagging zeal of 
the public, and draw the million to the 
theatre. Hence the introduction of 
horses, elephants, lions, dogs, and even 
monkeys. But it is not fair to lay the 
whole blame of this on the ill-starred 
speculator, who must pay his salaries 
on Saturday, and whose natural good 
taste often revolts against the course 
necessity compels him to adopt. If 
legitimate talent ceases to attract, it 
is something to find even a Belgian 
giant or a General Tom Thumb to re- 
treat on and supply the deficiency. 
Who in his senses would lay out a 
large sum on a vapid spectacle, if the 
sterling ore of Ghemeane or Sheridan 
maintained its current value? Many 
able writers and ardent lovers of the 
stage have thought differently, and 
have penned eloquent essays to show 
that the managers depreciate the na- 
tional taste, that the decline of the 
stage is entirely owing to their obtuse- 
ness, that they pander to a depraved 
appetite, and that the public never fail 
to crowd the theatre when truth, pas- 
sion, and nature are placed before them. 
Alas! all this sounds well in theory, 
but reduce it to prac ‘tice, and the san- 
dy basis of the opinion soon shows itself. 
For a time, indeed, the premises may 
be borne out by the conclusion, but the 
insatiate thirst after variety wearies 
even of perfection itself. The manager 
who tries to lead or reform the public, 
will gain the honours of martyrdom 
long before he accomplishes his object. 

Whitehead, when Poet Laureat, ab. 
solutely went so far as to apostrophise 
Garrick in a laudatory Ode as fol- 
lows :— 


* A nation’s taste depends on you, 
Perhaps a nation’s virtue too.” 


2x 
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Garrick, although a very cormorant 
in swallowing flattery, had been too 
long a manager not to know better 
than this. How he must have laughed 
in his sleeve at the hyberbolical non- 
sense. No one ever questioned the 
classical attainments of John Kemble, 
or his love for the legitimate drama, 
yet it was under his management at 
Covent-Garden that the live horses 
were first introduced. A real elephant, 
and the renowned Newfoundland dog, 
** Carlo,” had already preceded them 
on the boards of old Drury. Carlo 
appeared in a spectacle written ex- 
pressly for him by Frederic Reynolds 
(the celebrated writer of a hundred 
successful but ephemeral comedies), 
called ‘*'The Caravan; or the Driver 
and his Dog.” His performance elec- 
trified the audience, and his attrac- 
tion restored the affairs of the theatre, 
then on the verge of dissolution from a 
long run of ill success. On the first 

night, when.the piece had concluded, 
Sheridan rushed on the sté ige from his 
private box, in a frenzy of delight, 
shouting wildly “ My preserver !— my 
preserver !—I must embrace my pre- 
server!” Reynolds stepped forward, 
thinking, of course, it was the author 
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he demanded,—** No, no!” cried She. 
ridan, pushing him aside, “I don’t 
mean you—lI want the dog! the dog !"* 
And all this occurred, not in these 
degenerate times, but at the very epoch 
which oratorical actors, at fund din- 
ners and other theatrical symposia, are 
fond of designating ‘‘the palmy days of 
the drama!” The Aristarchiof 1811-12, 
the discerning few, the limited circle of 
scholars and artists, all paid due ho. 
mage to the studied taste and culti- 

vated genius of the Kembles, which 
gave a ‘living identity to the creations 
of Shakspeare ; but the treasurer dis- 
covered that Blue Beard, Lodoiska, 
Timour the Tartar, and the Horses, 
were the magnets that drew the most 
money, and the hapless manager was 
compelled to use the aid of these dege- 
nerate auxiliaries. He heaved a groan 
or two, bitterly ; but the exc hequer 
was imperative. Dr. Johnson was right 
to a letter when he said, the stage must 
follow, but cannot control, the hu- 
mours of the day, or the caprices of 
fashion :—~ 


** The drama’s laws, the drama’s patrons give, 
And we who live to please, must please to live 


HANNAH MORE’S TRAGEDIES. 


Hannan Mors, as all the world knows, 
was an excellent woman, a devout 
Christian, and a valuable writer. In 
her youth she was an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of Garrick, intimately acquainted 
with his family, and, of course, a fre- 

uenter of the theatre. She wrote 
ene tragedies—Percy, Fatal False- 
hood, and The Inflexible Captive— 
which were acted in London with little 
success, and have long since been con- 
signed to ‘‘ the tomb of all the Capu- 
lets.” They are not likely to be dis- 
interred from that ample and well- 
stocked repository. As she advanced 
in life, and became serious and thought- 
ful, her early opinions changed. She 


convinced herself that the stage was 
opposed to the true interests of reli. 
gion, and wrote an essay to that effect, 
whic h she prefixed to a re-publication 
of her tragedies. That she was sin- 
cere in her views admits of no doubt ; 
but if she had put forth the essay alone, 
and withdrawn the tragedies, her argu- 
ments would have been less open to 
objection. A little of the latent vanity 
of authorship prevailed, and she was 
thus driven to maintain that it was 
lawful to read a play, but criminal to 
act one—a refinement of casuistry not 
very intelligible. 

This essay is often quoted by the 
opponents of the stage as ‘‘a very clear 


* Carlo was, in truth, a very extraordinary quadruped, and deserves to be remembered. 
It was not quite so common then, as it is now, to call for a great performer after a successful 
hit, but still it was done sometimes; and in the case of Carlo the call was unanimous, and 


repeated night after night. 


He had, however, his own notions on the subject, and neither 


threats nor blandishments could induce him to ‘‘ smell the lamps” after his role was finished. 
In this dilemma, it was said, the authorities dressed up a sapient-looking mastiff, the property 
of Jack Bannister, at that time stage manager, in the exact costume of Carlo, with brass collar, 


duly inscribed ; and sent him on, like a second Antipholis or Dromio, to receive 


plaudits. 


the nightly 


He deported himself with becoming gravity, and certainly proved the most inge- 


nious double ever yet contrived by managerial expediency. 
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and conclusive piece of reasoning.” The 
authoress says, ‘ There is a substantial 
difference between seeing and reading 
a dramatic performance,” as reading 
‘produces no ruffle of the passions, 
no agitation of the senses.” Here are 
two erroneous positions included in as 
many short sentences. One, as re- 
gards the effect or excitement that 
reading may produce; and the other 
as regards the advantage or injury of 
excitement in itself. Sir Philip Sidney 
thought differently from Hannah More. 
*T never read,” said’ he, “the old 
Poem of ‘ Chevy Chase’ without feel- 
ing my blood stirred, as it were, by 
the sound of a trumpet.” Do not 
thousands laugh or weep over a book, 
as the course of the story becomes hu- 
morous or pathetic? lave not many 
timid persons gloated over ‘Tales of 
Terror” and ‘¢ Authentic Ghost Sto- 
ries” at night, till they were afraid to 
go to bed, or even to look behind 
them ? Have not licentious novels and 
irreligious tracts been often put down 
by law, because they tend to make li- 
bertines and unbelievers? And how 
could this be if ‘ reading produces no 
ruffle of the passions, no agitation of 
the senses?” If Hannah More’s opi- 
nion be carried out, and applied ge- 
nerally (the only fair way to try its 
value), it is better to read a sermon 
than to hear it preached ; which is not 
only opposed to general conviction, but 
would tend to make the ministry su- 
perfluous, and nullify the power of 
eloquence. If anything, no matter 
what, is good in itself, and useful to 
socicty, that which sets forth its qua- 
lities in the strongest light is best. 
If it be bad, it should be suppressed 
altogether, and is equally unfit to see 
or read. Plays, according to this in- 
genious authoress, even the best plays, 
inculcate false honour, erroneous love, 
unsound morals, and notions of reli- 
gion entirely hostile to Christianity. 
For these reasons plays are not fit to 
act or see, but still they may be read. 
“To read a moral play,” says she, ‘is 
little different from reading any other 
innocent poem, the dialogue form being 
a mere accident, and no way affecting 
the moral tendency of the piece.” It 
is difficult to consider as an accident 
what forms a designed and characte- 
ristic ingredient. ‘That she looked on 
her own productions as coming within 
the list of moral plays or innocent 
poems is evident, or she would not 


have appended them to the essay in 
question. Let us examine Percy, the 
best of the three, the only one that 
has obtained any notoriety, and see 
how far it is exempt from or liable to 
the objections the authoress herself en- 
deavours to establish. The heroine, 
to oblige her father, has married a 
man she has no love for, while de- 
votedly attached to another. She is 
not actually criminal, but still ché- 
rishes her first affection. The lover 
returns from the crusades; the hus- 
band becomes infuriated with jealousy 
on discovering him within his precincts, 
and challenges him to mortal combat ; 
having previously sworn his knights on 
an oath, “confirmed by every rite 
religion bids,” to administer a bowl of 
poison to his wife in case he should 
fall. The lover is killed, the lady goes 
mad on receiving the news, and swal- 
lows the poison in her insanity. The 
husband throws himself on his sword 
more Romano, and the unfortunate fa- 
ther, who has caused all this mischief, 
by rather an overstrained exercise of 
parental authority, is left to bury the 
dead, and closes the play with one of 
those “little tame tags of morality,” 
which Miss Hannah More in her essay 
so emphatically condemns. We have 
here an irregular passion, intemperate 
jealousy, unchristian courage exercised 
in a fatal duel, and leading to two sui- 
cides ; cofiprising as much false love, 
false honour, false morality, and false 
religion, as either Prynne, Collier, or 
Styles could desire to find in a single 
tragedy. Volumes of objections have 
been written against Douglas, because 
it contains three or four passages in 
which fate is substituted for providence, 
and honour set above religion ; these 
are blemishes in a very superior com- 
position, but as compared with the 
faults of Perey, mere motes in the sun- 
light. Douglas keeps the stage, and 
will always be admired as combining 
the elements of a beautiful poem and an 
effective play, while Percy, having nei- 
ther of these recommendations, is ne- 
glected and forgotten. Some thirty 
years since there was an attempt at its 
revival, but not even the transcendant 
powers of Miss O'Neill could give it 
interest or a permanent position on 
the boards. On this occasion Hazlitt 
observes: ‘It is not easy to forgive 
Hannah More for making us feel for 
the first time that Miss O’Neill could 
be monotonous. We were heartily 
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glad when the play was over. From 
the very construction of the plot it is 
impossible that any good can come of 


ON 


Tue following letter appeared in a 
Dublin newspaper, called The Public 
Register, or Freeman's Journal, on 
the 12th of December, 1780. From 
this it is evident, that many of the 
same causes which operate now so 
detrimentally against the theatre, and 
a similar apathy on the part of the 
higher classes, existed in full force 
seventy years ago. The evils com- 
plained of are not altogether of modern 
growth, nor were they exclusively pe- 
culiar to the Irish metropolis. It is a 
recorded fact that Garrick, in the 
height of his reputation, acted at 
Drury-lane to a receipt of £3 17s. 6d. 

and this was the proximate cause of 
his continental tour. The general 
state of his health was the alleged 
reason, but his actual complaint was 
what is technically called ‘‘ The Box- 
book fever !” Truly, theatres are very 
paradoxical institutions. Where one 
succeeds, five at least are unproduc- 
tive ; yet the world can scarcely dis- 
pense with them. They continue to 
exist, increase, and multiply, and will 
continue to do so, while civilisation 
extends, and the human mind is con- 
stituted as it is at present. Still, there 
is an unceasing outcry, that the taste 
for the drama has declined, that its 
temples are deserted, and that the 
* good old days” of this, as of almost 
everything else, have gone by, and will 
return no more. Nevertheless, spe- 
culation in this line is more active than 
ever, regardless of admonitory failure. 
No sooner does one manager subside 
into nothingness, than another and 
another supplies his place, intermin- 
able as the line of Banquo, and each, 
like the heads of the hydra, growing 
out of the destruction of his prede- 
cessor. ‘There are curious and com- 
plicated causes involved in all this, 
which the keenest ingenuity would be 
puzzled to unravel. A whole library 
of controversy, and very uncivil con- 
troversy too, has been written to prove 
the good and the evil, the social ad- 
vantage and the moral enormity of 
the art dramatic, with its accessories. 


* Hazlitt on the Stage, p. 182, 
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it till all the parties are dead, and 
when this catastrophe took place the 
audience seemed perfectly satisfied.”* 


THE DECLINE OF THEATRICAL TASTE. 


Many are of opinion that the case is 
not yet determined, but vibrates, as a 
pendulum, between the conflicting ar- 
guments. It is almost as perplex xing 
as the problem of Sir John Cutler's 
silk stockings. <A sort of interminable 
suit in chancery, which, in common 
with most matters resting more on 
opinion than on fact, will probably 
remain for ever sub judice, to be de- 
cided on either hand as men are 
swayed by their reason, their pas- 
sions, or their prejudices. The most 
searching inquiry leaves the —_ 
a sort of “ Historic Doubt,” to be 
classed with the virtues of Richard the 
Third, the innocence of Queen Mary 
of Scotland, the identity of Perkin 
Warbeck, the Manin the Iron Mask, 
or the author of Junius. 

Much of what is contained in this 
letter applies as directly in 1850, as it 
did when written, in the days of our 
grandfathers, in 1780. Thecoincidence 
will strike even the most inattentive 
reader :— 

“To the Committee for conducting the 

Free Press, 

“ GENTLEMEN,—In the most flourishing 
days of Greece and Rome, dramatic enter- 
tainments were encouraged, and duly at- 
tended to, not only by the young and gay, 
but by the sages, philosophers, and legisla- 
tors of antiquity. The stage was the friend 
to liberty and virtue. 

“Is there not, then, a presumption, that 
when this school of manners shall be de- 
serted, taste and true elegance will quickly 
decline—or a relish for inferior amusements 
and pleasures take place ? 

“ Though in polished countries, particu- 
larly, the drama is countenanced by the 
support and presence of the great, yet, of 
late years in Ireland, it hath almost become 
unfashionable to attend theatrical exhibi- 
tions. Hence the taste of persons in high 
life hath been called in question as well as 
the innocence of their amusements. Nor let 
it be said, that this indifference to the most 
pleasing and instructive of all our amuse- 
ments has been occasioned by the want of 
good performers, or a well-regulated stage ; 
because, within these few years, we have had 
the best actors that could be procured, and 
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at most exorbitant prices, their book of rates 
(like Sir John Falstaff himself) being out of 
all compass ! 

“What was the consequence? Mrs. 
Abingdon swallowed up almost the whole 
profits, and before she had performed six 
nights, the receipts lessened apace. Mr. 
Henderson, with two or three theatrical 
aides-de-camp, played to £30 houses ; and 
last season, Mrs. Barry’s second or third 
night (if I am rightly informed) produced 
but about £17. In such circumstances, 
what more could any manager have done ? 
He had risked his all, and nearly ruined 
himself. This, not to name his own merit, 
gave him the strongest title-deeds to the 
public support. Is he not, also, as an actor, 
admirable in both the sock and buskin ? 
And with truth it may be said, he in some 
sort is a company in himself. 

“The writer of this would not be consi- 
dered as a party man; nor will he in the 
smallest degree be benefited by either the 
success or the ruin of the stage. Yet he 
cannot but on this occasion pay the tribute of 
praise to Mrs. Daly’s excellence ; nor does he 
thus detract from Mrs. Cornely’s uncommon 
merit. The industry and promising powers 
of Mr. Daly likewise claim regard ; and not 
to say that his company is respectable, were 
want of candour and justice. 

“ But waving all such considerations, I 
wish success to both; and sincerely hope 
that rivalship may promote what single 
efforts could not. 

“Should we now inquire into the causes 
of the drama having been so shamefully ne- 
glected, perhaps the following are some of 
the principal, viz. :—‘ The advance of lux- 
ury, and frequency of splendid domestic 
feasts. Nor are dances, drums, routs, card- 
parties, and particularly gaming assemblies, 
to be forgotten.’ To the attendants at such 
places, probably, dramatic exhibitions are 
too sober and sentimental. In what is called 
a parliament winter, political affairs and dis- 
cussions, with late sittings, take up time and 
attention, to the great hurt of the theatre. 
So many dancing schools, likewise, having 
been opened in the evening, besides private 
balls, and the bottle, draw off numbers. 

‘* To restore, therefore, the stage to its 
former dignity and usefulness, a regular 
plan of operation will be necessary ; the most 
vigorous exertions will be requisite. His 
Excellency has set a most laudable example, 
and is entitled to much praise for the coun- 
tenance he has uniformly given to the 
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drama. It is hoped that in the present de- 
cline of the stage, a generous Irish public 
will prevent its annihilation. It is said, his 
Grace the Duke of Leinster, and the Dublin 
Volunteers, are to bespeak a play, and ap- 
pear at the theatre in their uniforms. Did 
other corps follow the salutary example, it 
would prove the happy means of diffusing 
life and spirit through dramatic exhibitions, 
as well as of assisting manufactures and the 
national spirit. 

“Ina little plan of this sort such plays 
might be ordered as would promote the glo- 
rious cause of freedom and love to our coun- 
try. Besides this, did our nobility and 
gentry, or ladies of distinction and high 
rank, bespeak such plays as should be agree~ 
able, and in rotation exert their interest, it 
could not but be attended with the best 
effects. It would evince their good sense, 
and regard to Irish prosperity ; for should 
our amusements become mean, or cease to 
exist, it might send persons of taste and 
fashion to reside in other countries. Surely 
the lovers of literature, the patrons of genius, 
and of merit, should at present unite to 
make one generous, effectual effort in such a 
cause—a cause, greatly important, and of 
more consequence than is generally ima- 
gined. 

“IT wish to see a beginning made in this 
matter by different individuals. There should 
be a leading in the affair, and select meet- 
ings appointed. Our fair ones will unques- 
tionably assist our gallant corps in what 
may with truth be termed a national busi- 
They never look to more advantage 
than at the theatre, when shining in bril- 
liant circles. Sense and refinement will lead 
to what is here recommended. 

“ As I mean not to resume the subject, I 
leave the following little story with my 
readers :—When Charles Borromeo took 
possession of the Archbishoprick of Milan, 
he, out of zeal for religion, shut the theatre, 
and expelled the players. But he soon had 
reason to repent his rashness, for he found 
that the people, being deprived of proper 
amusements, ran quickly into every excess ; 
they committed horrid crimes to pass away 
time that lay heavy on their hands. What 
followed ? Why, he recalled the players, 
established the stage, and had it adequately 
supported. 

“The application is obvious: should dra- 
matic entertainments cease, we should soon 
wish for their re-establishment. 

“ GARRICK.”* 


ness. 


BIBLIOMANIA. 


Or all the passions to which the human 
wind can surrender itself, there is none 


more absorbing than the mania of 


book-collecting. Let those speak ho- 
nestly who have indulged in it. It is 
a species of bulimia—an insatiable ap- 


* The signature of “Garrick” here is, of course, a mere fictitious sobriquet. 
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petite, which “ grows by what it feeds 
on.” I have purchased my experience 
of this matter rather dearly, having at 
one period occupied much time, and 
laid out more money than I like to 
think of, in forming a select and curious 
library. My books formed my chief 
solace and amusement during many 
years of an active and unprofitable 
professional life. The pressure of pe- 
cuniary difficulties forced me to part 
with them, and taught me practically, 
though not pleasantly, the vast dis- 
tinction between buying and selling. 
It was something to see placarded in 
imposing type, ‘‘ Catalogue of the va- 
luable and select library of a gentle- 
man, containing many rare and curious 
editions.” But alas! ‘the sum produced 
was scarcely a-third of the intrinsic 
value, and less than half of the original 
cost. There have been instances— 
but they are “few and far between ”"— 
where libraries have been sold at a 
premium. Take for an example the 
collection of Doctor Farmer, of Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge, singularly 
rich in Shaksperian authorities and 
black-letter lore, which produced above 
£2,200, and was supposed to have cost 
the owner not more than £500. Many 
were presents. When you get the 
character of a collector, a stray gift 
often drops in, and scarce volumes find 
their way to your shelves, which the 
quondam owners, uninitiated in biblio- 
mania, know not the worth of. I once 
purchased an excellent copy of the 
quarto “‘ Hamlet,” of 1611, of an un- 
suspecting bibliopolist, for ten shil- 
lings; my conscience smote me, but 
the temptation was irresistible.” The 
best copy in existence of the Caxto- 
nian edition of Gower's “‘ De Confes- 
sione Amantis,” fol. 1483, one of the 
rarest amongst printed books, when 
found perfect, was purchased by a 
Dublin bookseller, at Cork, with a lot 
of old rubbish (in 1832), for a mere 
trifle), and was sold afterwards for 
more than £300. It is now in the ce- 
lebrated Spencer Library at Althorp. 
For some time after the sale of my 
library I was very miserable, I had 
parted with old companions, every- 
day associates, long-tried friends, who 
never quarrelled with me and never 
ruffled my temper. But I knew the 
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sacrifice was inevitable, and I became 
reconciled to what I could not avoid. 
I thought of Roscoe, and what he must 
have suffered in the winter of life, 
when a similar calamity fell on him, 
and he was forced by worldly pressure 
to sell a library ten times more valua- 
ble. I recollected, too, the affecting 
lines he penned on the occasion: — 


“TO MY BOOKS, 
( By W. Roscoe, on parting from his Library.) 


** As one, who, destined from his friends to part, 
Regrets his loss, but hopes again erewhile 
To share their converse, and enjoy their smile, 
And tempers, as he may, affliction’s dart ; 
Thus, loved associates, chiefs of elder art, 
Teachers of wisdom, who could once beguile 
My tedious hours, and lighten every toil, 
I now resign you; nor with fainting heart; 
For pass a few short years, or days, or hours, 
And happier seasons may their dawn unfold, 
And all your sacred fellowship restore ; 
When, freed from earth, unlimited its powers, 
Mind shall with mind direct communion hold, 
And kindred spirits meet to part no more.”’ 


What time does book-collecting oc- 
cupy! what anxiety it excites! what 
money it requires! The great use of 
books is to read them; the mere pos- 
session is a fantasy. Your genuine 
book-collector seldom reads anything 
but catalogues, after the mania has 
fully possessed him, or such bibliogra- 
phical works as facilitate his purchases. 
If you are too poor to buy, and want 
to read, there are public libraries 
abundantly accessible. There is a cir- 
culating hbrary in every village, and 
there are plenty of private collections 
undisturbed by their owners. Subscribe 
or borrow; don’t steal/—a common 
practice enough, notwithstanding, and 
not without authority. + If your friends 
are churlish and won't lend, and your 
pockets are empty, and you can’t even 
subscribe, still you can think—you must 
try to remember what you have read, 
and live on your recollections of past 
enjoyment, as the wife of Bath did in 
old Chaucer’s tale. You'll save your 
eyes, too; and when you get beyond 
forty-five that point is worth attending 
to. After all, what do we collect for ? 
At most, a few years’ possession of 
what we can very well do without. 
When Sir Walter Raleigh was on his 
way to execution, he called for a cup 
of ale, and observed, “ That is good 
drink, if a man could only stay by it.’ 
So are rare and curious libraries “good 


* This small and dingy volume, originally published at sixpence, has sold for £12! 
+ “ This borrow, steal—don’t buy.”"— Vide Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, 
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things, if we could stay by them; but 
we can’t. When the time comes, we 
must go, and then our books, and pic- 
tures, and prints, and furniture, and 
china go, too; and are knocked 
down by the smirking, callous auc- 
tioneer, with as little remorse as a 
butcher knocks a bullock on the head, 
or a poulterer wrings round the neck 
of a pullet, or a surgeon slips your 
arm out of the socket, chuckling at his 
own skill, whilst you are writhing in 
unspeakable agony. 

Don’t collect books, and don’t énvy 
the possessors of costly libraries. Read 
and recollect. Of course you have a 
Bible and Prayer-book. Add to these 
the Pilgrim's Progress, Shakspeare, 
Milton, Pope, Byron (if you like), a 
History of England, Greece, and 
Rome, Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 
and Napier’s Peninsular War. A 
moderate sum will give you these; and 
you possess a Cabinet Encyclopedia 
of religious, moral, and entertaining 
knowledge, containing more than you 
want for practical purposes, and quite 
as much as your brains can easily 
carry. Never mind the old classics ; 
leave them to college libraries, where 
they look respectable, and enjoy long 
slumbers. The monthly periodicals 
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will place you much more au courant 
with the conversation and acquire- 
ments of the day. Add, if you can, a 
ledger, with a good sound balance on 
the right side, and you will be a hap- 
pier, and perhaps a better read man, 
than though you were uncontrolled 
master of the Bodleian, the National 
Library of France, and the innumerable 
tomes of the Vatican into the bargain. 

Don’t collect books, I tell you again 
emphatically. See what in my case it 
led to—* one modern instance more.” 
Collect wisdom; collect experience ; 
above all, collect money—not as our 
friend Horace recommends, “ quocunque 
modo,” but by honest industry alone. 
And when you have done this, remem- 
ber it was my advice, and be grateful. 

What I say here applies to private 
collecting only. Far be it from me to 
discourage great public libraries, which, 
under proper arrangements, are great 
public benefits ; useful to society, and 
invaluable to literature. But as they 
are regulated at present, fenced round 
with so many restrictions, and acces- 
sible chiefly to privileged dignita- 
ries, or well-paid officials, who seldom 
trouble them, they are little better 
than close boroughs, with a very narrow 
constituency. 


IRELAND'S SHAKSPEARE FORGERIES. 


In the whole history of literary for- 
gery, there is nothing more remark- 
able, and at the same time more amus- 
ing, than this attempt of W. H. Ire- 
land. How he must have chuckled 
and laughed, while he wondered at the 
credulity of his learned victims! Even 
the solemn Parr fell into the snare, 
though he afterwards recanted savagely, 
and called it a sacrilegious imposition, 
when the tide turned and the impos- 
ture became palpable. It is astonish- 
ing how many literary men of “ note 
about town” were taken in on this 
occasion, including Dr. Warton, and 
others of similar calibre. One learned 
pundit actually fell on his knees, in 
devout adoration, kissed the precious 
relics, and “ thanked Heaven he had 
lived to see that day.” When the tra- 
gedy of Vorligern was accepted by 
Sheridan, and put in rehearsal, Mrs, 
Siddons had misgivings, and “ backed 
out” of the heroine, which was sus- 
tained by Mrs. Powell. John Kemble, 
who played the hero, had a laboured 
speech about death, which was expect- 


ed to convulse the audience, but not, 
as it did, with laughter. They were 
getting tired and impatient, and began 
to suspect they were ‘ sold,” when the 
fatal line occurred— 


“ And when this solemn mockery is o'er,” 


Kemble, who saw how matters were 
going, and was heartily tired of the 
task which his managerial position had 
imposed on him, gave this line with an 
unmistakeable emphasisand expression, 
which settled the business. There was 
an end of Vortigern; though, with all its 
sins, worse imitations of Shakspeare 
have passed current. It has long been 
the fashion to cry down Ireland asacom- 
mon swindler and impostor. It is clear 
that at first he had nothing in view be- 
yond a trick on his father; a very unjus- 
tifiable one, no doubt. Still a son tak. 
ing a liberty with the weakness of his fa- 
ther, is very different from a knave spe- 
culating to make money on the credulity 
of the world; but which the offender in 
this case had no idea of, until the world 
itself fed and expanded his notions, by 
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its eager and wide-mouthed gullibi- 
lity. Hear what he says himself in his 
** Confessions” :—*‘ I should never have 
gone so far, but that the world praised 
the papers so much, and thereby flat- 
tered my vanity.” ‘The mischief was 
twofold. The son was not only dis- 
carded by his father, but the elder 
Ireland was accused unjustly of aid- 
ing and abetting in the fraud; 
whereas he was clearly victimised, 
though he never could get rid of 
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the ruinous imputation. As far as re- 
garded the public, they deserved to be 
hoaxed, and the wise heads who helped 
to dig the pit they fell into, and were 
afterwards ashamed of their own folly, 
would have shown more sense as well 
as more charity, if they had forgiven 
the deception for its bold ingenuity, 
and laughed at, instead of persecuting, 
the lad of nineteen, who had so suc- 
cessfully played off a clever trick on 
them. 


OF ACTORS IN GENERAL, AND THEIR SALARIFS IN PARTICULAR. 


In all ages successful actors have 
been an uncommonly well paid com- 
munity. This is a substantial fact 
which no one will deny, however opi- 
nions may differ as to the comparative 
value of the histrionic art, when ranked 
with poetry, painting, and sculpture. 
The actor complains of the peculiar 
condition attached to his most brilliant 
triumphs—that they fade with the de- 
cay of his own physical powers, and 
are only perpetuated for a doubtful 
interval through the medium of im- 
perfect imitation—very often a bad 
copy of an original which no longer 
exists to disprove the libel. In the 
actor's case, then, something must cer- 
tainly be deducted from posthu- 
mous renown; but this is amply ba- 
lanced by living estimation and a 
realised fortune. There are many 
instances of great painters, poets, and 
sculptors (aye, and philosophers, too), 
who could scarcely gain a livelihood ; 
but we should be puzzled to name a 

eat actor without an enormous sa- 
ary. I don’t include managers in this 
category. They are unlucky excep- 
tions, and very frequently lose in 
sovereignty what they had gained by 
service. An income of three or four 
thousand per annum, argent comptant, 
carries along with it many solid enjoy- 
ments. ‘The actor who can command 
this, by labouring in his vocation, and 
whose ears are continually tingling 
with the nightly applause of his ad- 
mirers, has no reason to consider his 
lot a hard one, because posterity may 
assign to him in the Temple of Fame 
a less prominent niche than is occupied 
by Milton, who, when alive, sold “* Para- 
dise Lost” for fifteen pounds, or by 
Rembrandt, who was obliged to feign 
his own death, before his pictures would 
provide him a dinner. If these in- 
stances fail to content him, he should 


recollect what is recorded of ** Blind 
Meeonides ”"— 


** Seven Grecian cities claim’d great Homer dead, 
Through which the living Homer begg'd his bread.” 


No doubt it is a grand affair to figure 
in the page of history, and be recorded 
amongst the ‘ shining lights” of our 
generation. But there is good prac- 
tical philosophy in the homely proverb 
which says—** solid pudding is better 
than empty praise :” the reputation 
which wins its current value during 
life is more useful to the possessor than 
the honour which comes after death ; 
and which comes, as David says, in the 
Rivals, ‘* exactly where we can make 
a shift to do without it.” To have our 
merits appreciated two or three centu- 
ries hence, by generations yet unborn, 
and to have our works, whether with 
the pen or pencil, admired long after 
what was once our mortal substance is 
‘* stopping a beer-barrel,” are ver 

pleasing, poetical hallucinations for all 
who like to indulge in them ; but the 
chances are we shall know nothing of 
the matter, while it is quite certain that 
if we do, we shallset no value on it. 
Posterity, then, will be the chief gain- 
ers, and of all concerned the only 
party to whom we owe no obligations. 
The posterity, too, which emanates 
from the nineteenth century is much 
more likely to partake of the commer- 
cial than the romantic character, and 
to hold in higher reverence the memory 
ofan ancestor who has left behind him 
£30,000 in bank stock or consols, than 
of one who has only bequeathed a 
marble monument in ‘“¢ Westminster's 
Old Abbey,” a flourishing memoir in 
the ‘ Lives of Illustrious Englishmen,” 
or an epic poem in twenty-four cantos. 
I would not have it supposed that I 
depreciate the love of poskemeoun fame, 
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or those ‘ longings after immortality,” 
which are powerful incentives to much 
that is good and great ; but I am led 
into this train of reasoning, by hearing 
it so constantly objected as a misfor- 
tune to the actor, that his best efforts 
are but fleeting shadows, and cannot 
survive him. ‘This, being interpreted 
fairly, means that he cannot gain all 
that genius toils for, but he has won the 
lion's shi ire, and ought to be satisfied. 

Formerly the actor had to contend 
with pre judices which stripped him of 
his place i in society, and degraded his 
profession. This was assuredly a worse 
evil than perishable fame ; but all this 
has happily passed away. The taboo 
is removed, and he takes his legitimate 
place with kindred artists ac “cording 
to his pretensions. His large salary 
excites much wonder and more jea- 
lousy, but he is no longer exposed to 
the insult which Le Kain, the Roscius 
of France, once received, and was 
obliged to swallow as he might. Din- 
ing one day at a restaurateur’s, he was 
accosted by an old general oflicer near 
him. ‘* Ah! Monsieur Le Kain, is that 
you! Where have you been for some 
weeks—we have lost you from Paris ?” 
‘I have been acting in the south, 
may it please your Excellency,” replied 
Le Kain! ‘“ Eh bien! and how much 
have you earned?” ‘ In six weeks, 
Sir, I have received 4,000 crowns.” 
‘¢Diable!” exclaimed the general, twirl- 
ing his moustache with a truculent 
frown, ‘* What’s this I hear? A mi- 
serable mimic, such as thou, can 

gain in six weeks double the sum that 
I, a nobleman of tw enty descents, and 
a Knight of St. Louis, am paid in twelve 
months.” Voila une vraie infumie ! 
«“ And at what sum, Sir,” replied Le 
Kain, placidly, ‘‘ do you estimate the 
privilege of thus addressing me?” In 
those days, in France, an actor was de- 
nied Christian burial, and would have 
been roué vif if he had presumed to put 
himself on an equality with a gentle- 
man, or dared to resent an unprovoked 
outrage. 

The large salaries of recent days 
were even surpassed amongst the an- 
cients. In Rome, Roscius, and Ausopus, 
his contemporary, amassed prodigious 


* Plin. Lib. vii. cap.” 39. 
Cic. Orat. pro Q. Roscio. 

+ Macrob. Sat. Lib. ii. cap. 10. 

$ Macrob. Sat. Lib. ii, eap, 7. 
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fortunes by their professional labours. 
Roscius was paid at the rate of £45 a 
day, amounting to more than £15,000 
per annum of our currency. He be- 

came so rich that at last he declined 
receiving any salary, and acted gra- 
tuitously for several years.* A laa 
dern manager would give something to 
stumble on such a Roscius. No won- 
der he was fond of his art, and unwil- 
ling to relinquish its exercise. AZsopus 
at an entertainment produced a single 
dish, stuffed with singing-birds, which, 
according to Dr. Arbuthnot’s computa- 
tion, must have cost about £4883 ster- 
ling. He lett his son a fortune amount- 
ing to £200,000 British money.¢ It 
did not remain long in the family, as, 
by the evidence of Horace and Pliny, 
he was a notorious spendthrift, and 

rapidly dissipated the honest earnings 
of his father. 

Decimus Laberius, a Roman Knight, 
was induced, or, as some say, com- 
pelled by Julius C Cesar, to appear in 
one of his own mimes, an inferior 
kind of dramatic composition very 
popular amongst the Romans, and in 
which he was unrivalled, until sup- 
planted by Publius Syrus. The said 
Laberius was consoled for the degra- 
dation by a good round sum, as Cesar 
gave him 20,000 crowns and a gold 
ring, for this his first and only appear- 
ance on any stage. Neither was he 
‘alone in his glory,” being counte- 
nanced by Furius Leptinus and Quintus 
Calpenus, men of senatorial rank, who, 
on the authority of Suetonius, fought 
in the ring for a prize. I can’t help 
thinking the money had its due weight 
with Laberius. He was evidently vain, 
and in his prologue, preserved by 
Macrobius, and translated by Gold- 
smith, he laments his age and unfitness 
quite as pathetically as the disgrace he 
was subjected to. ‘ Why did you not 
ask me to do this,” says he, “ when I 
was young and supple, and could have 
acquitted myself with credit ?” But, 
according to Macrobius, the whole bu- 
siness was a regular contract, with the 
terms settled beforehand. ‘* Laberium 
aspere libertatis equitem Romanum, 
Cesar quingentis millibus invitavit, ut 
prodiret in scenam.’{ Good encou- 
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ragement for a single amateur perform- 
ance !* 

Garrick retired at the age of 60, 
having being 35 years connected with 
the stage. ‘He left behind him above 
£100,000 in money, besides consider. 
able property in houses, furniture, and 
articles of verti. He lived in the best 
society, and entertained liberally. But 
he had no family to bring up or pro- 
vide for, and was systematically pru- 
dent in expenditure, although ‘chari- 
table, tothe extreme of liberality, when 
occasion re quired. Edmund Kean 
might have realised a larger fortune 
than Garrick, had his habits been 
equally regular. George Frederick 
Cooke, in many respects a kindred 
genius to Kean, threw away a golden 
harvest in vulgar dissipation. T he sums 
he received in America alone would 
have made him independent. John 
Kemble and Mrs. Siddons both retired 
rich, though less so than might have 
been expected. She had through life 
heavy demands on her earnings, and 
he, in evil hour, invested much of his 

yroperty in Covent-garden Theatre. 
oung left the stage in the full zenith 
of his reputation, “with undiminished 
yowers and a handsome independence. 
Macready is about doing the same, un- 
der similar circumstances. Listonand 


Munden were always accounted two of 


the richest actors of their day, and Wil- 
liam Farren, almost “ the last of the 
Romans,” is generally reputed to be “a 
warm man.” Long may he continue 
so! Miss Stephens, both the Keans, 
father and son, Macready, Braham, 
and others, have frequently received 
£50 a night for a long series of per- 
formances. Tyrone Power would pro- 
bably have gone beyond them all, such 
was his increasing popularity and at- 
traction, when the untimely catastro- 
phe occurred which ended his career, 
and produced a vacancy we are not 
likely to see filled up. 

John Bull has ever been remarkable 
for his admiration of foreign artists. 
The largest sums bestowed on native 
talent bear no comparison with the 
salaries given to French and Italian 
singers, dancers, and musicians, An 
importation from ‘ beyond seas” will 
command its weight in gold. This 
love of exotic prodigies is no recent 
passion, j 
Shakspeare. Trinculo, inthe Z'empest, 
thus apostrophizes the recumbent mon- 
ster, Caliban, whom he takes for a 
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but older than the days of 
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fish:—‘ Were I in England now 
(as I was once), and had but this 
fish painted, not a holiday fool there 
but would give a piece of silver, 
There would this monster make a 
man—any strange beast there makes 
a man.” 

Catalani, Pasta, Sontag, Malibran, 
Grisi, Taglioni, Rubini, Mario, Tam- 
burini, Lablache, cum multis-aliis, have 
received their thousands, and tens of 
thousands ; but, until the Jenny Lind 
mania left everything else at an im- 
measurable distance, Paganini obtain- 
ed larger sums than had ever before 
been received in modern times. He 
ame with a prodigious flourish of 
trumpets, a vast continental reputa- 
tion, and a few personal legends of the 
most exciting character. It was said 
that he had killed his wife in a fit of 
jealousy, and made fiddle-strings of 
her intestines; and that the devil had 
composed a sonata for him in a dream, 
as he formerly did for Tartini. When 
you looked at him, you thought all 
this, and more, very likely to be true. 
His talent was almost supernatural ; ; 
while his “get up” and “mise en 
scene” were original and unearthly, 
such as those who saw him will never 
forget, and those who did not can 
with difficulty conceive. The indivi- 
dual and his performance were equally 
unlike anything that had ever been 
exhibited "before. No picture or de- 
se ription can convey an adequate idea 
of his entrance and his exit. To walk 
simply on and off the stage appears a 
common-place operation enough, but 
Paganini did this in a manner pecu- 
liar to himself, which baffled all imi- 
tation. While I am writing of it, 
his first appearance in Dublin, at the 
great Musical Festival of 1830, presents 
itself to “* my mind’s eye,” as an event 
of yesterday. When he placed himself 
in position to commence, the crowded 
audience were hushed into a death-like 
silence. His black habiliments, his 
pale, attenuated visage, powerfully 
expressive ; hislong silky, raven tresses, 
and the flash of his dark eye, as he 
shook them back over his shoulders ; 
his thin, transparent fingers, unusually 
long, the mode in which he grasped 
his bow, and the tremendous length 
to which he drew it; and, climax of 
all, his sudden manner of placing both 
bow and instrument under his arm, 
while he threw his hands behind him, 
elevated his head, his features almost 
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distorted with a smile of ecstasy, and 
his very hair instinct with life, at the 
conclusion of an unparallelled fanta- 
sia! And there he stood immoveable 
and triumphant, while the theatre rang 
again with peals on peals of applause, 
and shouts of the wildest enthusiasm ! 
None who witnessed this will ever for- 
get it, nor are they likely again to see 
the same effect produced by mere mor- 
tal agency. 

The one string feat I always consi- 
dered unworthy of this great master 
of his art. It has been done by fifty 
others, and is at best but an imper- 
fect exhibition on a perfect instru- 
ment; a mere piece of charlatanerie, 
or theatrical ‘‘ gag,” to use a profes- 
sional term, sufliciently intelligible. 
There have been, and are, mighty ma- 
vicians on the violin. Spagnoletti, De 
Beriot, Ole Bull (who, according to 
some, plays without any string at all), 
Sivori, Joachim, Ernst, Levey, &c. &e., 
are all in the list of great players ; but 
there never was more than one Paga- 
nini; he is unique and unapproach- 
able. 

In Dublin, in 1830, Paganini saved 
the Musical Festival, which would have 
failed but for his individual attraction, 
although supported by an army of ta- 
lent in every department. All was 
done in first rate style, not to be sur- 
passed. There were Braham, Madame 
Stockhausen, H. Phillips, De Begnis, 
&e. &e. ; Sir G. Smart for conductor, 
Cramer, Mori, and T, Cooke for lead- 
ers, Lindley, Nicholson, Anfossi, Lidel 
Herrmann, Pigott, and above ninety 
musicians in the orchestra, and more 
than one hundred and twenty singers in 
the chorus. The festival was held in the 
Theatre-Royal, then, as now, the only 
building in Dublin capable of accom- 
modating the vast number which alone 
could render such a speculation remu- 
nerative. The theatre can hold two 
thousand six hundred persons, all of 
whom may see and hear, whether in 
the boxes, pit, or galleries.* The 
arrangement was, to have oratorios 
kept distinct on certain mornings, and 
miscellaneous concerts on the evenings 
of other days. The concerts were 
crushers, but the first oratorio was 
decidedly a break down. The com- 
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mittee became alarmed ; the expenses 
were enormous, and heavy liabilities 
stared them in the face. There was 
no time to be lost, and at the second 
oratorio, duly announced, there stood 
Paganini, in front of the orchestra, 
violin in hand, on an advanced plat- 
form, overhanging the pit, not unlike 
orator Henley’s tub, as immortalised 
by the poet. Between the acts of the 
Messiah and the Creation, he fiddled 
‘the Witches at the Great Walnut 
Tree of Benevento,” with other equally 
appropriate interpolations, to the ecsta- 
tic delight of applauding thousands, who 
cared not a pin for Haydn or Handel, 
but came to hear Paganini alone; and 
to the no small scandal of the select few, 
who thought the episode a little on the 
north side of consistency. But the 
money was thereby forthcoming, every 
body was paid, the committee escaped 
without damage, and a hazardous spe- 
culation, undertaken by a few spirited 
individuals, was wound up with de- 
served success. 

When the festival was over, the town 
empty, and a cannon-ball might have 
been fired down Sackville-street with- 
out doing much injury, Paganini was 
engaged by himself for a series of five 
performances in the theatre. For this 
he received £1143. His dividend on 
the first night’s receipts amounted to 
£333 (horresco referens!) without a shil- 
ling of outlay incurred on his part. He 
had the lion’s share with a vengeance, 
as the manager cleared with difficulty 
£200. ‘The terms he demanded and 
obtained were a clear two-thirds of 
each night’s receipts, twenty-five gui- 
neas per night for the services of two 
auxiliaries, worth about as many shil- 
lings, the full value allowed forevery free 
ticket, and an express stipulation that 
if he required a rehearsal on a dark 
morning, when extra light might be 
indispensable, the expense of candles 
should not fall on him—a contingency 
which by no possible contrivance could 
involve a responsibility exceeding five 
or six shillings. In 1848, the second 
year of the famine, and the first of the 
rebellion which did not take place, 
the six performances of Jenny Lind 
in Dublin produced seven thousand 
pounds sterling, of which five thou- 


* At one of the concerts during the festival, on two of the performances of Jenny Lind, 
on the night when George IV. came in state, and on several of the Command Nights of Lord 
Normanby, as well as on various benefits, this number has been exceeded, 
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sand eight hundred were paid to her 
and the parties with whom she was 
associated.* In America, if the furor 
she has at present excited continues, 


[ Dec. 


as is almost certain, for the next twelve 
months, her receipts will reach a sum 
sufficient to buy the fee simple of ten 
German principalities. 


BLACKIE’S ESCHYLUS.t 


THERE seems no very good reason for 
reading disquisitions on the principles 
of translation, unless a man is about 
executing some work of the kind him- 
self, and wishes to receive instructions 
from a master in the art. Dryden's 
prefaces, 


“ Though writ at first for filling, 
To raise the volume’s price a shilling,” 


are an exception, as they are really 
very entertaining, and the principles 
of an art in which he excelled are, we 
think, more distinctly and successfully 
stated than in any other works we could 
mention. The genius of the language 
into which any work is to be translated, 
be that work prose or verse, and not 
that from which he translates, should 
guide the translator throughout. This 
seems so obvious that we can scarcely 
imagine it disputed; yet practically it is 
denied, and the forms of the original are 
for ever reproduced, when they ought 
to be disregarded altogether. Mr. 
Blackie is one of the most successful 
translators we know, and one of the 
most conscientious. He does what he 
can perfectly to master the entire mean- 
ing of his author, and having so done, 
to express it, and neither more nor 
less than it, in his own language, dis- 
regarding unimportant forms, and writ- 
ing very often with all the power and 
vigour of one expressing his own ori- 
ginal thoughts. ‘There is, now and then, 
great and successful boldness, more 
often great beauty of expression. The 
style is always manly, It is perfectly 
an English style—we speak of the 
translation, not the prefaces and notes— 
with a dash of Scotch in it which in 
truth were better away: but itis really 


a pleasant thing to meet so good a 
book. 

Mr. Blackie defends himself for hav- 
ing written in verse, not in prose. Had 
he written in prose, we should as little 
think of looking at his book as at any 
other school-book, for with such books 
alone could it be classed—an imperfect 
help to a stumbling boy, to be used, 
thrown away, and forgotten. These 
prose translations have their use; the 
worst of them are better than bad verse, 
as making no pretensions; but the 
moment any pretensions are made for 
them their claim should be altogether 
ignored. Poor Smart, whose Horace 
has he slped hundreds and thousands of 
schoolboys, was so thoroughly ashamed 
of having worked as a bookseller’s hack 
in its production, that, having some 
talent in verse, he commenced a trans- 
lation in metrical forms, in order to 
secure oblivion to his prose exploit. 
In vain: his verse-Horace has shared 
the fate of most of his verses, while 
his prose work promises to be as im- 
mortal as the generations of schoolboys. 
The book is useful as a spelling-book 
is useful ; it is not, and ought not, to 
be named at all; and we cannot un- 
derstand why it is that Mr. Blackie is 
led to discuss this question. Each of 
these classes of works are for their own 
purposes useful, but there is no object 
in comparing things so utterly unlike. 
The one, at best, is the appropriate 
work of the preterpluperfect school- 
master ; the other, at worst, the ambi- 
tious effort of an overgrown s¢ coe 

Mr. Blackie’s is, if we think of 
translation of all the dramas of ‘Es. 
chylus, probably the best translation. 
Of the Agamemnon, we prefer Dr. 


* Let it not be forgotten that while the Swedish Nightingale has gained unprecedented 


emolument, her charities have been equally without parallel. 


In Dublin she gave £400 to 


various public institutions, and Mr. Lumley, with whom she was engaged, gave £200. 
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Kennedy Bailie’s translation to any 
other, and next to him as a translator, 
or with him, we should place Harford. 
Our readers will celal feel pleasure 
in comparing some single passage in 
which the strength of the respective 
translators is tried, and we scarce know 
any furnishing so fair a test as that 
remarkable one, in which Clytemnestra 
describes the line of watchfires along 


ASCHYLUS. 

XO, xalris 70d iixorr’ dv ayytrwrraxos ; 
KA. “Hoaioros, “Ins Aapaedy ixwiuway ci- 

Aas. 
Peuxris Bi Peuariv Ise aa’ ayydeou wupis 
iasumsy "In wiv, weds ‘“Egpciov Ataras 
Avpvou mirday 33 wavdv ix vieou reirey 
*Adwov alaros Znvos tksdizaro, 
UwtersAns +, wovrev dors vwrions, 
joxds rogturod Anuwddbos, reds ndovny 
MIEN, TO KouToPeyyis, Ws Tis HAsos, 
cidas ragayytinaca Maxiorov cxorais. 
69 of wr mirrawy, ov” APoadusvus vorve 
vinwptvos, mapnxey ayyirou wioos* 
ixas 3b Qouxrod Pais ix’ Evginov poas 
Miccamion QuAazs onpweoives wordy. 
oD avrinaurpay xa) ragnyytiray weocw, 
yenias igsinns bwudy ae paverss wugi. 
cbivovce Aapwas 3 obdinw waugovmivn, 
iatpbogoica widiov 'Acwrov, dixny 
Paidens osrnvns, woos Kibasoaivos Aiwras, 
Hytigsy ZdAny ixdoxny wowed weiss. 
Qiios Bi rnAkwoproy bx Ayaivero 
Peoved, wrtov xaleuee Tay sionuivwy® 
Aimvny 3° baie Togywaw toxnper Pdos* 
des ¢ ix’ Aiyindayxrey ikixodusvor, 
wreuve Osoudy uh xarilecbas avgos. 
wipmoves 3 avdaiovres Pbovy méves 
Proyas iyar warywrvae, xai Seowrxod 
woeb mov xarorroy weav bweeBaraAsy resow 
Gaiyoucay sir’ toxnyey, tor’ adixero 
"Agarrvaioy alaos, aoruytirovas cxords" 
xarur ’Areuday ths rods exnare oriyes 
Qtos 700", ovx aramrmey "Daisy webs. 
woseids Toi eos AauwradlnPoowy vopeo, 
HAros wag’ GARov Diadoxais ens 
wind 3 6 wewres xa) rsAsuraios Saud. 
rixuag rudro cipBorsy rs ool Aiyw, 
avdees maguyytinavros ix Teoius imei. 


KENNEDY BAILIE. 

“Cu, What herald could such wondrous speed 
achieve ? 

Cu. Hephestus, his clear light from Ida send- 
ing. 

Torch-fire from torch-fire, with successive 
gleam, ° 

Sped hither: Ida to th’ Hermean crag 

Of Lemnos sends it: Jove’s Athoan steep 

Caught the bright beacon from the island next, 

And speeds it in its onward strength, o’er- 
passing 

The deep’s broad bosom, harbinger of joy, 
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the coast, ‘by which, in accordance 
with her preconcerted plan, she learns 
the destruction of Troy. The passage 
presents no difficulties, and is one of 
singular vigour and beauty in the ori- 
ginal. Some of the effects it is impos- 
sible for any translator to exhibit, as 
the names of places have occasionally a 
meaning in the original language which 
is of course altogether lost in ours. 


POTTER. 
“Cu. What speed cou’d be the herald of this 
news ? 
Cu. The fire that from the height of Ida sent 
Its streaming light, as from th’ announcing 
flame 
Torch blaz’d to torch. First Ida to the steep 
Of Lemnos ; Athos’ sacred height receiv’d 
The mighty splendor ; from the surging back 
Of th’ Hellespont the vig’rous blaze held on 
Its smiling way, and like the orient sun 
Illumes with golden-gleaming rays the head 
Of rocky Macetas ; nor lingers there, 
Nor winks unheedful, but its warning flames 
Darts to the streams of Euripus, and gives 
Its glitt’ring signal to the guards that hold 
Their high watch on Mesapius. These en- 
kindle 
The joy-denouncing fires, that spread the blaze 
To where Erica hoar its shaggy brow 
Waves rudely. Unimpaired the active flame 
Bounds o'er the level of Asopus, like 
The jocund Moon, and on Cithzron’s steep 
Wakes a successive flame; the distant watch 
Agnize its shine, and raise a brighter fire, 
That o’er the lake Gorgopis streaming holds 
Its rapid course, and on the mountainous 
heights 
Of £giplanctus huge, swift-shooting spreads 
The lengthen’d line of light. Thence onwards 
waves 
Its fiery tresses, eager to ascend 
The crags of Prone, frowning in their pride 
O’er the Saronic gulf: it leaps, it mounts 
The summit of Arachne, whose high head 
Looks down on Argos: to this royal seat 
Thence darts the light that from th’ Idan fire 
Derives its birth. Rightly in order thus 
Each to the next consigns the torch, that fills 
The bright succession, while the first in speed 
Vies with the last: the promis’d signal this 
Giv’n by my lord t’ announce the fall of Troy.” 


HARFORD. 

“Cn. But what winged messenger the fact 
proclaimed ? 

Cu. Vulcan, from Ida’s top, in circling flame; 

Torch answered torch, till here the signal 
flew : 

First Ida to th’ Herman crag which crowns 

The sea-girt Lemnos; next the herald blaze 

Reached Athos, sacred seat of sovereign Jove. 

Triumphant thence, borne on the foaming 
waves, 

Whose wreathing tops it tipped with lambent 
beams, 
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Sunlike, its radiance golden-bright despatch- 
ing 
To watch-tow'rs of Makistus. He, to sloth 
Not yielding, nor by sleep ill-tim’d o’ercome, 
Left not undone the messenger's part, but far 
O’er the Euripus tide the torch-light speeds, 
As signal of their task to those who on 
Messapian heights kept watch. They recog- 
nis’d 
The sign, and sent it onwards, kindling 
straight 
Grea’s heath-pile in answer. In full strength, 
Undimm'd in splendor, bounding, the beacon- 
light, 
O’er the Asopus plain, like a glad moon, 
To the Cithzron cliff-height, speedily rais’d 
Of flame enkindling flame another course 
Streaming in quick succession ; nor disown’d 
The light despatch’d to him from fur the watch 
There station’d, but with brighter still replied: 
Glane'd o’er Gorgopis then the blaze, the hill 
Of giplanctus tow’rds, and there bade meet 
Observance to the watch-fire’s law be paid. 
They, to full might enkindling it, send forth 
The beard-like flame, high-rear’d, in onward 
course 
Ardent to glance it o’er the headland height 
The bay o’erhanging of Saronicus. 
Tmpetuous then it bore it, till it reach’d 
The height of Arachneum, station-points 
Neighbouring the city, and then strikes upon 
The roof here of th’ Atride this fair light, 
No dubious offspring of th’ Idan flame. 
Such were the laws observ'’d me in due course 
By the torch-bearers, each by each reliev’d, 
To him alike who first, to him who last 
Runs, is the prize awarded: such the proof, 
The signal such, which, by my lord despatch'd 
To me from distant Troy, I now announce 
thee.” 
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Th’ advancing light, effulgent as a sun, 

Poured on Macistus golden radiance, 

Reckless of sleep, impatient of delay, 

The tiery wonder moved—Euripus flamed 

With bright illumined waves, Messapus thence 

Caught the glad signal, and the stationed 
guard, 

Firing a heathy pile, the fervid blaze, 

Transmitted onwards with augmented power. 

The splendid conflagration wide diffused 

The glad intelligence, and bounding o’er 

Th’ Asopian plain, bright as the full-orbed 
moon 

When at her noon of glory, lighted up 

Citheron’s lofty head, enkindling there 

Responsive zeal, and corresponding fires ; 

By generous rivalry the guard inspired, 

Bid the fierce blaze, with ever-gathering 
strength, 

Hold on its course, Gorgope’s marshy plain 

Was all illumined: Aigiplanctus next 

Wore on his giant head the crown of flame. 

Up the proud steep, whence to the eye ex- 
pands 

The gulf Saronic, next, the kindling power, 

Shaking its fiery tresses, soared sublime. 

Th’ adjoining post, Arachne’s craggy height, 

It scaled, it reddened o'er; the light derived 

From Ida’s top thus finally diffused 

Its beamy splendour o’er the royal house 

Of the Atridw: thus it reached our shores. 

Torch kindled torch suceessive, but my heart 

Of these the first and last most warmly hails.” 


BLACKIE. 
“Cn. But how ? what stalwart herald ran so fleetly ? 
Ci. Hephestus. He from Ida shot the spark ; 
And flaming straightway leapt the courier fire 
From height to height; to the Herman rock 
Of Lemnos, first from Ida; from the isle 
The Athédan steep of mighty Jove received 
The beaming beacon ; thence the forward strength 
Of the far-travelling lamp strode gallantly 
Athwart the broad sea’s back. The flaming pine 
Rayed out a golden glory like the sun, 
And winged the message to Macistus’ watch-tower. 
There the wise watchman, guiltless of delay, 
Lent to the sleepless courier further speed ; 
And the Messapian station hailed the torch 
Far-beaming o’er the floods of the Euripus. 
There the great heath lit the responsive fire, 
Speeding the portioned message ; waxing strong, 
And nothing dulled, across Asopus’ plain 
The flame swift darted like the twinkling moon, 
And on Cithzeron’s rocky heights awaked 
A new receiver of the wandering light, 
The far-sent ray, by the faithful watch not spurned, 
With bright addition journeying, bounded o’er 
Gorgopus’ lake and Agiplanctus’ mount, 
Weaving the chain unbroken. Hence it spread 
Not scant in strength, a mighty beard of flame, 
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Flaring across the headlands that look down 
On the Saronic gulf. Speeding its march, 

It reached the neighbour-station of our city, 
Arachne’s rocky steep; and thence the halls 


Of the Atridx recognised the signal, 

Light not unfathered by Idzan fire. 

Such the bright train of my torch-bearing heralds, 
Each from the other fired with happy news, 

And last and first was victor in the race. 

Such the fair tidings that my lord hath sent, 

A sign that Troy hath fallen.” 


This is a magnificent passage in the 
original, and Mr. Blackie’s version is 
admirably true to its spirit. The 
passage in Alschylus almost ri- 
valled by one in Scott's 
Don Roderick.” The simultaneous 
rising of Spain against the French 
invaders i is thus describe tee 


is 


“But on the Natives of that Land misused, 
Not long the silence of amazement hung, 
Nor brook’d they long their friendly faith 

abused ; 
For with a common shriek the 
tongue 
Exclaim’d, ‘To arms 
they sprung. 
And Valour woke, that Genius ofthe Land! 
Pleasure, and ease, and sloth, aside he flung, 
As burst th’ awakening Nazarite his band, 
When ’gainst his treacherous foes he clench’d 
his dreadful hand! 


general 


Y—and fast to arms 


“That Mimic Monarch now cast anxious eye 
Upon the Satraps that begirt him round, 
Now doff’d his royal robe in act to fly, 
And from his brow the diadem unbound. 
So oft, so near, the Patriot bugle wound, 
From Tarik’s walls to Bilboa’s mountains 
blown, 
These martial satellites hard labour found, 
To guard a while his substituted throne— 
Light recking of his cause, but battling for 
their own. 


“From Alpuhara’s peak that bugle rung, 
And it was echo’d from Corunna’s wall; 
Stately Seville responsive war-shot flung, 
Grenada caught it in her Moorish hall; 
Galicia bade her children fight or fall, 
Wild Biscay shook his mountain-coronet, 
Valentia roused her at the battle-call, 
And foremost still where Valour’s sons are 
met, 
Fast started to his gun each fiery Miquelet.” 


A passage in “ Drayton,” which 
Wordsworth has imitated,* is cast in 
the same mould :— 


“Which Copland scarce had spoke, but 
quickly every hill 

Upon her verge that stands, the neighbour- 
ing valleys fill; 


**Vision of 


Helvillon from its height, it through the 
mountains threw, 

From whom as soon again the sound Dunbal- 
raise drew, 

From whose stone-trophied head, 
Wendross went, 

Which, tow’rds the sea again, resounded it to 
Dent. 

That Broadwater, therewith within her banks 
astound, 

In sailing to the sea told it to Egremound, 

Whose buildings, walks, and streets, with 
echoes loud and long, 

Did mightily commend old Copland for her 


. >”? 
£ 
song. 


it on the 


We may as well transcribe the pas- 
sage from “Wordsworth :— 


“ When I had 
space, 
Joanna, looking in my eyes, beheld 
That ravishment of mine, and laugh’d aloud. 
The rock, like something starting from a sleep 
Took up the lady’s voice, and laugh'd again ! 
That ancient woman seated on Helm-crag, 
Was ready with her cavern! Hammer-scar, 
And the tall steep of Silver-how sent forth 
A noise of laughter: southern Loughrig heard, 
And Fairtield answered with a mountain tone. 
Helvellyn far into the clear blue sky 
Carried the lady’s voice—old Skiddaw blew 
His speaking trumpet !—back out of the 
clouds 
From Glaramara southward came the voice: 
And Kirkstone tossed it from his misty head.” 


gazed perhaps two minutes’ 


We return to * Zschylus.” Our 
readers are aware that Grecian tragedy 
had its origin in the Bacchic hymn ; 
its essential character was musical or 
lyrical. A story was, perhaps, first told 
in direct narrative, as in the Homeric 
hymns. Hymns sung by a chorus 
educated for the purpose, where nar- 
rative had once taken place of the 
mere description of the attributes of 
the gods—for praise, not prayer, was 
the ancient notion of a hymn—would 
almost certainly run into dialogue. 
Where the power of ventriloquism, or 
anything ceeaeane to it, existed, 


” See Coleridge’s « Biographia,” va ii. page 111, 
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we have always found the Matthewses 
and the Alexanders personating a mob 
of gentlemen, and never contented 
with telling a story in the first per- 
son. The t temptation of having a num- 
ber of performers—this the chorus 
supplied—made the growth of the 
drama from the origin: al ode or hymn 
a thing all but certain. But through 
the plays of Eschylus the lyrical 
element still predominates ; and if 
reader does not at once feel this, his 
mistake probably arises from the cir- 
cumstance that Prometheus is the first 
play of schylus which is generally 

read, and there the intensity of the 
passion overpowers the form alto- 
gether. We think of Prometheus alone, 
and the Oceanides and his other visit- 
ers are as nothing. 

The Bacchic hymn is called by an 
ancient critic a ‘ circular chorus,” 
and this is interpreted to meana hy mn 
sung by a “chorus standing in a 
circle ;” perhaps, as Mr. Blackie adds, 
‘in a ring round the altar.” The 
chorus originally consisted of fifty 
persons ; these diminished to twelve, 
and afterwards increased to fifteen. 
** Such a chorus,” says Mr. Blackie 


“Was the grand central trunk out of 
which the Attic tragedy branched and 
bloomed to such fair luxuriance of verbal 
melody. We shall now trace, if we can, the 
natural steps of progress. 

“Let us suppose that the leader of a 
chorus, trained to sing hymns in honour of 
the gods, 
licly a hymn in honour of 
Jove, in his benign character as the friend 
of the friendless, and the protector of sup- 
pliants. Instead of a vague general suppli- 
cation, in the abstract style to which we are 
accustomed in our forms of prayer, what 
could be more natural than for a susceptible 
and lively Greek to conceive the persons of 
the chorus as engaged in some particular act 
of supplication, well-known in the sacred 
traditions of the people, whose worship he 
was leading, and to put words in their 
mouths suitable to such a situation? This 
done, we have at once drama, according to 
the etymological meaning of the word; that 
is to say, a represented action. The chorus 
represents certain persons, we shall say, the 
daughters of Danaus, fugitives from their 
native Libya, arrived on the stranger coast 
of Argolis, and in the act of presenting their 
supplications to their great celestial protector. 
Such an exhibition, if we will not permit it 
to be called by the substantive name of 
drama, is, at all events, adramatised hymn; 
an ode so essentially dramatic in its charac- 
ter, that it requires but the addition of a 


is going to make them sing pub- 
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single person besides the chorus to form a 
complete action; for an action, like a 
colloquy, is necessarily between two parties 
—meditation, not action, being the natural 
business of a solitary man. Now, the single 
person whose presence is required to turn 
this dramatised hymn into a proper lyrical 
drama is already given. The leader of the 
chorus, or the person to whom the singing 
band belonged, and who superintended its 
exhibitions, is such a person. He has only, 
in the case supposed, to take upon himself 
the character of the person, the king of the 
Argives, to whom the supplication is made, 
to indicate, by word or gesture, the feelings 
with which he receives their address, and 
finally to accept or reject their suit; this 
makes a complete action, and a lyrical drama 
already exists in all essentials, exactly such 
as we read the skeleton of it at the present 
hour, in the Suppliants of Zschylus. To 
go a step beyond this, and add (as has been 
done in our play) another actor to represent 
the party pursuing the fugitives, is only to 
bring the situation already existing to a 
more violent issue, and not essentially to 
alter the character of the exhibition, Much 
less will the mere appendage of a guide or 
director to the main body of the chorus, in 
the shape of a father, brother, or oth 
cessory character, change the general effect 
of the spectacle. The great central mass 
which strikes the eye, and fills ear and heart 
with its harmonious appeals, remains. still 
what it was, even before the leader of the 
band took a part in the lyric exhibition. 
The dramatised lyric, and the lyrical drama, 
differ from one another only, according to 
the simile already used, as a tree with two 
or three branches differs from a tree with a 
simple stem. The main body and stamina 
are the same in each, The Sona is the 
soul of both.” 


r ac- 


This is not alone the way by which 
critics have hypothetically conceived 
that the drama grew out of the ‘“ Goat- 
song,” or Baechic hymn; but we have 
historical evidence that such were the 
actual steps of the progress. Diogenes 
Laertius is quoted to prove the fact. 
*‘ In the oldest times, the chorus alone 
went through the dramatic exhibition ; 
then to give rest to the chorus, Thespis 
introduced one actor, distinct from 
the singers; /Eschylus added a se- 
cond, and Sophocles a third.” 

Of the chorus and choral ode, Pro- 
fessor Blackie speaks fearlessly and 
well; and we cannot serve our younger 
readers more than by directing them to 
his work for very accurate and well- 
digested information on the subject. 
On the choral dances, however, he be- 
comes sententious and reserved. What! 
shall a grave professor discuss these 
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a 
mysteries? There are in Scotland 
ecclesiastical authorities, that, in all 
probability, would be scandalised at 
an instructor of youth telling his class 
of such things, and, like the father of 
Jeannie Deans, insist that if dancing 
was good as an exercise, it would be 
best to have every one dance by him- 
self. ‘Our sober, British, stern Pro- 
testant, and precise Presbyterian no- 
tions,” says Mr. Blackie, ‘“‘ make it 
very difficult for us to realise this 
peculiarity of the Grecian drama, 
namely, that the dance constituted an 
essential part of it. Think of Aischy- 
lus as a dancing-master! And yet,” 
says Mr. Blackie, “‘ Athenzus tells us 
that the author of Prometheus really 
was a professor of the orchestric art, 
and a very cunning one, too.” How- 
ever, on this subject we are told by 
Mr. Blackie that he does not know 
much about it, and that though it 
would appear he is not quite satisfied 
with what Donaldson and Beeckh have 
said on the subject, he is not in a 
position to contradict them. 


“With regard to Aschylus, in particular, 
I do not see how I should be acting in con- 
sistency with the testimony of Athenus 
just quoted, if I were to assign such a small 
proportion of the choric performances to 
orchestric accompaniment, as Boechk and 
Donaldson have done in their editions of the 
play of Sophocles, which the genius of Miss 
Faucit has rendered so dear to the friends of 
the drama in this country. It would be 
easy to show, from internal evidence such 
as Beeckh finds in what he calls the Orches- 
tric Chorus, or igmidasea of the Antigone, 
that certain choruses of Aschylus are more 
adapted for violent and extensive orchestric 
movements than others. But I have 
thought it more prudent, considering the 
general uncertainty that surrounds this mat- 
ter, not to make any allusion to dancing in 
any one performance of the Chorus more 
than another ; contenting myself with care- 
fully distinguishing everywhere between the 
anapstic parts where the Chorus is plainly 
making extensive movements, and the 
Cuora Hymn with regular Strophe and 
Antistrophe, which is sung when they are 
placed in their proper position in a square 
band round the Thymele (évpian), or 
Bacchic altar, in the centre of the orches- 
tra.” 


We are delighted, in the midst of 
the old iron of scholiasts and commen- 
tators, to find that Mr. Blackie has 
his heart and eyes awake to what is 
better than any other comment on the 
ancient drama, and that he seems to 
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have admired Miss Fancit’s Antigone 
and Iphigenia as much as ourselves, 
It is a comfort that in his revival of 
the ancient drama, Mr. Calcraft has 
been satisfied with the spoken chorus, 
and not set his crazy old men and 
women dancing in the character of 
Argive chiefs or Trojan captives, or 
Fates or Furies. 

Tragedy was the creation of Aschy- 
lus. It is strange that it was not of 
earlier origin, considering the enthu- 
siasm with which it was received, and 
the almost instant improvements which 
followed his first conversion of the ode 
into dialogue—improvements which, 
though introduced by Sophocles, 2és- 
chylus, in his later dramas, availed 
himself of. The gigantic world in 
which his conceptions were cast gave 
them even an air of probability. 
What was impossible to ordinary mor- 
tals, was natural, as it were, to de- 
migods; or rather, we were removed 
from common life, and saw an enlarged 
and glorified humanity. Sufferings 
themselves became dignified by being 
sufferings inflicted directly by gods, 
and borne by more than men. There 
was the relief, too, of the heroes being, 
for the most part, the founders or an- 
cestors of the ruling families of Greece. 
The heroic age had passed away; king- 
ship had, to an extraordinary degree, 
ceased, without any adequate cause 
that has been detected, through almost 
all the communities of Greece; and we 
think it not impossible that the heroes 
and heroines of tragedy—the Agamem- 
nons, the Clytemnestras, and the Cas- 
sandras—were thought of almost as the 
giants and Titans of old time. aa 
were mighty—almost, like Kehama, al- 
mighty; but some old carse—some in- 
herited evil for some unatoned ances- 
tral crime—had held them entangled 
for ages in its inextricable meshes, or 
how could power like theirs be ever 
uprooted from the earth? There was 
no danger for the liberties of Greece 
in awaking sympathy for a race of 
beings removed altogether from the 
same place with the auditors whom the 
poets addressed. The old dethroned 
dynasties—the tyrants whom Greece 
abhorred and got rid of—were again 
recalled to this sort of dramatic exist- 
ence. The vanity of the nation was 
gratified. The interval between the 
old heroic ages and that in which these 
magnificent dramas were first exhibited 
was bridged over, and a period with 
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which history feared to deal becamo, 
without injury to existing political in- 
stitutions, a part of the national story, 

What a wonderful thing was one of 
those ancient representations! The 
theatre was itself a religious temple ; 
by no one of the audience was it ever 
forgotten that in the worship of their 
gods these splendid spectacles origin- 
ated. Think of the vastness of one 
of these theatres, with the whole Athe- 
nian people, we may almost say, as the 
audience. No expense spared. ‘The 
education of a people was the object 
and the result; and whatever Athens 
could bestow for such an object was 
wisely and abundantly given. Tem- 
ples and palaces were exhibited in their 
own actual dimensions; the cloudless 
sky of Greece was overhead and around; 
the gods and heroes were not, as it were, 
imprisoned in a thing like what we call 
a theatre. Whatever sculpture, or 
painting, or music could do to illus- 
trate or assist the noblest poetry that 
the world has ever produced, was pro- 
fusely done. Had the poetry of the 
Greek dramatist not survived to our 
own time, it is probable that we should 
not have given credit to the fact of the 
highest poetry having been produced 
under these circumstances. We should 
probably have imagined it overpower- 
ed by so many accompaniments. We 
should, perhaps, have thought that the 
poet would shrink from descriptions of 
person or ponte where the kindred arts 
of the sculptor and the painter seemed 
to render his description unnecessary ; 
but the answer to a this is, that the 
strong sympathy of his audience acted 
on the poet like inspiration, While 
their odtinidten supported him, the 
fountain of his imagination never fail- 
ed, Alschylus left sixty-six dramas, 
of which seven remain. Those of Eu- 
ripides were numberless ; numbers— 
too many—remain. ‘The trilogy of 
the Agamemnon, the Choephore, and 
the Eumenides, is the greatest work 
of Zischylus. It was among his 
last. To us it seems to be written 
with calmer and more equal power 
than the Prometheus. The compass 
of thought is wider, though the pas- 
sion is not so intense. Prometheus 
is, in truth, one great soliloquy, 
the few incidents that arise being but 
occasions of varying the tone in which 
Prometheus gives utterance to his feel- 
ings of having endured wrong from the 
tyranny of nature, or the power that 


controls nature. Prometheus is an ap- 
peal from state religion to that sense 
of right written within the heart. Pro- 
metheus was a sufferer that typified 
such sufferings and such wrong as So- 
crates had to endure, and as is the 
reward of men’s best benefactors—the 
givers of gifts for which society is not 
yet prepared. Still, in Prometheus 
there is something harsh and unsatis- 
fying. We know that, in another 
drama of the trilogy of which Pro- 
metheus forms a part, Zeus and Pro. 
metheus are reconciled. This is diffi- 
cult to imagine, consistently with the 
drama that we have. However, we 
have not now time for these specula- 
tions, and our business at the moment 
is with the Agamemnonian trilogy. 

The first drama opens with a view 
of the palace of Agamemnon, The 
watchman who has been placed on 
the roof to watch for the fires which 
are to announce the destruction of 
Troy, beholds the expected light. His 
speech is joyous congratulation, and 
yet something of mystery is hinted at, 
«The masculine-minded” Clytemnestra 
is spoken of in a tone suggestive of 
doubt. The existence of palace se- 
crets is intimated :— 


** These walls, if they could speak, 
Would say strange things. Myself to those that know 
Am free of speech, to whoso knows not dumb,” 


The chorus of Argive elders com- 
mences an ode, in which are related 
the causes of the Trojan war—Paris’s 
violation of hospitable rites—the offence 
thus given to Zeus, the protector of 
the laws of hospitality—the ven- 
geance of Greece, aided by the gods. 
The ode is interrupted by the chorus 
secing the blaze of illuminations 
through the city :— 


“ But what is this? what wandering word, 

Clytemnestra queen, hath reached thee ? 

What hast seen ? or what hast heard 

That from street to street swift flies 

Thy word, commanding sacrifice ? 

All the altars of all the gods 

That keep the city, gods supernal, 

Gods Olympian, gods infernal, 

Gods of the Forum, blaze with gifts ; 

Right and left the flame mounts high, 
Spiring to the sky. 

With the gentle soothings cherished 

Of the oil that knows no malice, 

And the sacred cake that smokes 

From the queen’s chamber in the palace. 

What thou canst and may’st, declare ; 

Be the healer of the care 
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That bodes black harm within me ; change it 
To the bright and hopeful ray, 
Which from the altar riseth, chasing 
From the heart the sateless sorrow 
That eats vexed life away.” 


The ode continues, and assumes a 
higher tone. The omens and augu- 
ries are related which attended the 
first fitting out of the armament that 
sailed for Troy. The omens intimate 
that Artemis is offended. She sends 
adverse winds; and at last it is told 
by the prophet, who reads the will of 
the gods, that she is to be appeased 
only by human sacrifice—by the sa- 
aie of Agamemnon’s daughter. We 
give Mr. Blackie’s translation of this 
passage, not only for its own beauty, 
but that our readers may compare it 
with one which appeared in what we 
may be allowed to call a very instruc- 
tive paper on Xschylus, in a late 
number of this journal.* That trans- 
lation was in somewhat more of a 
ballad tone than Mr. Blackie’s ambi- 
tious version; but we will not venture 
to determine to which the palm ought 
to be given. We, who are writing, 
do not happen to know who the 
author of the paper on Aischylus, 
which gave us very great pleasure, is. 


“In vain with prayers, in vain she beats 
dull ears 
With a father’s name; the war-delighting 
chiefs 
Heed not her virgin years. 
The father stood; and ‘when the priests 
had prayed, 
Take her, he said; in her loose robes en- 
folden, 
Where prone and spent she lies, so lift the 
maid ; 
Even as a kid is laid, 
So lay her on the altar; with dumb force 
Her beauteous mouth gag, lest it breathe a 
voice 
Of curse to Argos. 

And as they led the maid, her saffron robe 
Sweeping the ground, with pity-moving dart 
She smote each from her eye, 

Even as a picture beautiful, fain to speak, 
But could not. Well that voice they knew 
of yore ; 
Oft at her father’s festive board, 
With gallant banqueters ringed cheerly 
round, 
The virgin strain they heard 
That did so sweetly pour 
Her father’s praise, whom Heaven had richly 
crowned 
With bounty brimming o'er.” 


* Ante, page 115, 
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Clytemnestra now enters. In the 
magnificent passage which we have 
already quoted, she describes the 
series of signal fires by which the fall 
of Troy was announced. She uses 
language of exultation at Agamem- 
non’s approaching return; still here 
are dark hints of evil :— 

“* Their ships must brook 
The chances of the sea, and these being 'scaped, 


If they have sinned, the gods their own will claim, 
And vengeance wakes till blood shall be atoned.” 


Another ode follows, in which the 
chorus relates Helen’s desertion of her 
husband, and its accompanying evils— 
the dissaflection growing up against 
Agamemnon and Menelaus, from the 
loss of so many lives at Troy. The 
Furies are not to be appeased ; they 
watch their moment to take vengeance 
on the shedders of blood. For a 
hymn of gratulation on Agamemnon’s 
return, there are strange cadences of 
woe for ever mingling with the song. 
This choral ode presents greater diffi- 
culties to a reader of Auschylus than 
perhaps any other passage in the 
whole range of the Greek tragic poets. 
The text is unfixed, and the best 
scholars differ on the general meaning 
of several passages so entirely, as to 
be in absolute contradiction with each 
other. When this is the case, there 
can be no great object in our giving 
any extract from Mr. Blackie’s ver- 
sion of the ode, unaccompanied with 
verbal criticism carried on to an ex- 
tent which would be inconsistent with 
a paper of the class we are writing; 
but we may, in general terms, state 
that we difier from him, as we regard 
the lines which he has translated into 
a description of Menelaus after the 
departure of Helen, as being, in the 
poet’s intention, a picture of Helen 
herself. The passage is one, however, 
which throws a translator on conjec- 
ture. Throughout the ode, however 
understood, there is a tone of sadness 
ill suited to a hymn of congratulation 
for Agamemnon’s arrival. Evil is 
dwelt on as the character of all the 
past—evil, in the anticipations of the 
chorus, is plainly apprehended in the 
approaching future. 

Lhe message from Troy is as yet 
unconfirmed ; the signal fires are yet 
uninterpreted. On this subject all 
doubt 1s soon removed. A _ herald 
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arrives. His rapture at again return- 
ing to his country after so many years 
of * absenc e, and his invocation of his 
country’s gods, for a moment delay 
his communication of the j Joyous event. 
We at last learn from him that Troy 
is captured, and that Agamemnon has 
returned. Still, as throughout every 
scene in this drama, woe is mingled 
with weal. He tells us of a storm 
that separated the ship in which Me- 
nelaus was from the rest of the Grecian 
fleet, and uncertainty hangs over his 
fate. This is the occasion of another 
choral ode, in which Helen is re- 
roached with all the calamities which 
ave followed every one in any way 
connected with her. The Fury, that 
watches to punish ancestral crime, is 
again and again dwelt on.  Evi- 
dence is given in the tempest, and its 
wrath, directed against Menelaus, of 
the gods being yet unappeased. The 
woes of the house of Pelops are not at 
an end—the glory of Agamemnon is 
a thing that the gods may envy; for 
the gods, in the universal feeling of 
every ancient system of mythology, 
did envy man when in a state of high 
prosperity, and the proudest moment 
of life was the most dangerous. This 
thought is the under-current which 
determines almost all that the chorus 
say in addressing Agamemnon, and 
which is felt through his reply to them, 
and through his whole bearing. He 
claims no praise to himself—the de- 
struction of the city was the act of the 
ods—was the determination of inflex- 
ible justice. It was the unanimous 
act of the gods—man was but their 
instrument. He receives the congra- 
tulations of the elders, but intimates 
that congratulations are not always 
sincere—that in his absence evils are 
not unlikely to have arisen in the city, 
and in the palace more especially, 
which it may become his first duty to 
correct or to punish. The envy, which 
under the circumstances it would seem 
to him impiety to attribute to the gods, 
is not unlikely, he thinks, to be the feel- 
ing of some of his household. 

The conversation between Agamem- 
non and the chorus of Argive elders is 
held before he has yet descended from 
the car, in which he has returned. 
In long procession behind him are 
the slaves whom he has brought and 
the spoils which he has taken; and 
among them, in an elevated car, is 
Cassandra, the Trojan prophetess, the 
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daughter of Priam, then the slave of 
Agamemnon. At the close of Aga- 
memnon’s speech, Clytemnestra ad- 
dresses not her husband, but the Argive 
elders, affirming immoderate love for 
her husband; yet still the language is 
as of one who has to defend herself 
against many imputations. This speech 
is skilfully rendered by Mr. Blackie, 
and with a just perception of the cha- 
racter of Clytemnestra, which he suc- 
ceeds in impressing on his reader ; and 
this is of more importance than any 
minute beauties of execution, and out- 
weighs many of what less indulgent 
writers than ourselves might treat as 
arising in misconceptions of the pre- 
cise meaning of his author. 

Well, this deserted woman has suf. 
fered as never woman did from the 
absence of her husband. He has died 
hundreds of times, for she had an ear 
awake to every report; and every time 
his death was reported, the went and 
hanged herself, but her friends always 
cut her down. If Agamemnon might 
naturally expect to find his son at 
home, and did not, why there was a 
reason for that too. Disloyalty was 
growing up during his absence, and his 
son was safer anywhere than at home: 


“Moved by these thoughts I parted with 
my boy, 

And for no other cause. Myself the while 

So woe-worn lived, the fountains of my grief 

To their last drop were with much weeping 
drained ; 

And far into the night my watch I’ve kept 

With weary eyes, while in my lonely room 

The night-torch faintly glimmered. In my 
dream 

The buzzing gnat, with its light-brushing 
wing, 

Startled the fretful sleeper ; thou hast been 

In waking hours, as in sleep’s fitful turns, 

My only thought. But having bravely borne 

This weight of woe, now with blithe heart I 
greet 

Thee, my heart’s lord, the watch-dog of the 
fold, 

The ship’s sure mainstay, pillared shaft 
whereon 

Rests the high roof, fond parent’s only child, 

Land seen by sailors past all hope, a day 

Lovely to look on when the storm hath 
broken, 

And to the thirsty wayfarer the flow 

Of gushing rill. O sweet it is, how sweet 

To see an end of the harsh yoke that galled 
us! 

These greetings to my lord ; nor grudge me, 
friends, 

This breath of welcome; sorrows we have 
kuown 
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Ample enough. And now, thou precious 
head, 

Come from thy car; nay, do not set thy foot, 

The foot that trampled Troy, on common 
clay. 

What ho! yelaggard maids! why lags your 
task 

Behind the hour? Spread purple where he 
treads. 

Fitly the broidered foot-cloth marks his path, 

Whom Justice leadeth to his long-lost home 

With unexpected train. What else remains 

Our sleepless zeal, with favour of the gods, 

Shall order as befits.” 

Agamemnon declines the proposed 
honours. To tread on purple would 
but breed envy; to be honoured by 
such abject prostration as, from his 
reply to her speech, it would appear 
Clytemnestra offered—for she falls on 
her knees—is fit but for some barbarian 
king. It offends Agamemnon :— 


‘¢ Such honours 
Suit the immortal gods ; me, being mortal, 
To tread on rich-flowered carpetings wise 
fear 
Prohibits. As a man, not asa god, 
Let me be honoured. Not the less my fame 
Shall be far blazoned, that on common earth 
I tread untapestried. A sober heart 
Is the best gift of God; call no man happy 
Till death hath found him prosperous to the 
close. 
For me, if what awaits me fall not worse 
Than what hath fallen, I have good cause 
to look 
Bravely on fate.” 


Clytemnestra insists and argues, 
and he allows himself to be persuad- 
ed :— 


“ AGa.—Thou hast thy will. Come, boy, 
unbind these sandals, 

That are the prostrate subjects to my feet, 

When I do tread ; for with shod feet I never 

May leave my print on the sea-purple, lest 

Some god with jealous eye look from afar 

And mark me. Much I fear with insolent 
foot 

To trample wealth, and rudely soil the web 

Whose precious threads the pure-veined 
silver buys. 

So much for this. As for this maid, receive 

The stranger kindly: the far-seeing gods 

Look down with love on him who mildly 
sways. 

For never yet was yoke of slavery borne 

By willing neck; of all the captive maids 

The choicest flower, she to my portion fell. 

And now, since thou art victor o’er my will, 

I tread the purple to my father’s hall.” 


Agamemnon enters the house; Cly- 
temnestra’s language is that of even 


boisterous exultation, and to Aga- 
memnon’s ear is intended to convey 
no other thought than of extravagant 
and boundless love ; still to those who 
know or suspect the ongoings at the 
palace during his absence, her words 
fall in strangely with some uncommu- 
nicated purpose. Agamemnon and 
Clytemnestra have now left the scene 
to the Argive elders (the Chorus) and 
Cassandra. Cassandra remains silent, 
and the Chorus again sings. This 
chant is filled with yet darker intima. 
tions of coming evil. The prophet 
Chalcas, at the time of the arma- 
ment being delayed at Argos, had 
uttered prophecies, the whole evil of 
which did not appear to be yet ex- 
hausted. Agamemnon had, no doubt, 
returned ; yet there were misgiv- 
ings. ‘This incident of his treading on 
purple, and receiving something like 
the worship of a god, indicated the dan. 
gerous height of prosperity that the 
gods grudge toman. There are awful 
allusions to the shedding of blood and 
its inevitable consequences. The sa- 
crifice of Iphigenia is probably thought 
of: a strange song rings in the ears of 
the Chorus—perhaps the echo of Chal- 
cas’s prophecy—perhaps forebodings, 
prompted by their own fears, of Cly- 
temnestra’s purposes; but, whatever 
be the purposes of fate, they are too 
dimly revealed to man to have any 
communication of them useful for the 
purpose of prevention. 

In this state of fear and expectation 
the Chorus are, when Clytemnestra re- 
turns for the purpose of persuading 
Cassandra to enter the house. Her 
tone is wholly changed. When we 
last saw her, the success of her device 
against Agamemnon had inspired her 
with the language of almost intoxicate 
exultation. Her thoughts -were all 
wrapped up in oriental imagery. This 
is more distinctly marked in Adschylus 
himself than in any of his translators. 
We wish we had some prose version 
by us, as it would in this way be easier 
to exhibit the contrast. We give Mr. 
Blackie’s translation :— 


“Cr.—The wide sea flows; and who shall 
dry it up? 

The ocean flows, and in its vasty depths 

Is brewed the purple’s die, as silver precious, 

A tincture ever-fresh for countless robes. 

3ut Agamoemnon’s house is not a beggar ; 

With this, and with much more the gods 
provide us; 


And purple I had vowed enough to spread 
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The path of many triumphs, had a god 

Given me such "hest oracular to buy 

The ransom of thy life. We have thee now, 

Both root and trunk, a tree rich leafage 
spreading 

To shade this mansion from the Sirian dog. 

Welcome, thou double blessing! to this 
hearth 

That bringest heat against keen winter's cold, 

And coolness when the sweltering Jove pre- 
pares 

Wine from the crudeness of the bitter grape ; 

Enter the house, made perfect by thy pre- 
sence. 

Jove, Jove, the perfecter! perfect thou my vow, 

And thine own counsels quickly perfect 
thou !” 


The perfect earnest of her purposes 
towards Cassandra makes her now ex- 
press scorn of Asiatic manners. She 
tells her her duties as a slave: there is 
nothing of insult in her tone, till pro- 
voked beyond endurance by Cassan- 
dra’s fixed silence. She retires, having 
failed to induce her by entreaties to 
enter the house. Cassandra is now 
left with the Chorus, and a scene of 
great horror follows. The past and 
the future rush on Cassandra’s mind ; 
the whole woes of the house of Pelops 
are crowded together before the mind 


and eye of the Trojan prophetess, and 
@ passage, surpassing in the original 
Ts that either Scott or Camp- 


bell have given us in their representa- 
tions of prophetic frenzy treading on 
the bounds of actual madness, is ex- 
hibited to us by Mr. Blackie with very 
striking effect, and, for the most part, 
in a tone true to the spirit of his au- 
thor. Cassandra’s predictions include 
her own death, and, in defiance of the 
Chorus, she rushes into the house to 
be murdered. The cries of Agamem- 
non are heard, and the sacrifice is per- 
fected. 

The length at which we have stated 
the story of the Agamemnon ren- 
ders it impossible for us to do more 
than to advert to the Choephore. 
In the Choephore Orestes accom- 
plishes the death of his mother and of 
/Egisthus. His father is thus avenged; 
but no sooner has the deed been per- 
formed, than he is haunted by the 
Furies for the act. He is told that 
expiation is to be found in the Temple 
of Loxias, and he flies, hunted by the 
Furies, from the stage. Some moral 
reflections on the ancestral guilt, and 
the curses inherited by the third gene- 
ration of his fated house, conclude the 
piece. 
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sists of Trojan captives, sent by 
Clytemnestra to offer libations on the 
tomb of Agamemnon; and hence the 
name of the play. ‘The Eumenides, 
or Furies, who are the Chorus in the 
next number of the Orestean trilogy, 
give it its name. The student of the 
original here misses the assistance of 
Klausen, whose valuable edition of 
ZEschylus was left imperfect by his 
death, and whose death was the great- 
est loss ancient literature sustained 
since that of Niebuhr. 

The Eumenides opens at Delphi, 
with the Priestess of Apollo addressing 
the gods before ascending the prophe- 
tic chair. Having performed the cus- 
tomary rites in the vestibule, she en- 
ters the temple, but returns in horror, 
saying she has seen, under the central 
dome, a man—a suppliant, it would 
seem—clinging to the altar ; his hands 
bloody, a drawn sword in one, and in 
the other a branch of olive wreathed 
round with wool; and round him, 
asleep on the sacred seats, a number 
of women—gorgons, or harpies ra- 
ther. It is hard to conjecture what 
they are: harpies have wings, if old 
paintings may be relied on :— 


‘* But these are wingless, black, 
Incarnate horrors, and with breathings dire 
Snort unapproachable, and from their eyes 
Pestiferous beads of poison they distil. 

Such uncouth sisterhood, apparell’d so, 
From all affinity of gods or men 

Divorced, from me and from the gods be far, 
And from all human homes! Nor can the 

land, 

That lends these unblest hags a home, remain 
Uncursed by fearful scourges. But the god, 
Thrice-potent Loxias himself will ward 

His holiest shrine from lawless outrage. Him 
Physician, prophet, soothsayer, we call, 
Cleansing from guilt the blood-polluted hall.” 


We lose sight of the priestess, and 
the interior of the temple is disclosed 
toview. The Furies, whom the priestess 
has described, are still in the attitudes 
in which she saw them, and are still 
sleeping. Objects that she did not 
see are, however, exhibited to us. 
Gods are in conversation with the sup- 
pliant, and Apollo directs Orestes—he 
it is who has fled to his altar—to go to 
Athens, where just judgment will be 
rendered. Thus will he find an end 
to his troubles— 


Thou knowest that I, the god, 
When thou didst strike, mys¢lf the blow directed," 
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Apollo gives him to the guidance of 
Hermes, and he leaves the temple while 
the Furies are still asleep. The shade 
of Clytemnestra rises, and awakes the 
Furies, who follow their victim. Apollo 
drives the Furies from the temple. 

The Unities of Time and Place do 
not seem to have disturbed A’schylus. 
The unity of subject, the only one of 
these false gods of French criticism 
that has any meaning, isneverforgotten, 
and we now find Orestes, after a con- 
siderable lapse of time ,it would’ ap- 
pear, at Athens, in the Temple of 
Athena. They have pursued him over 
land and sea, and when he at last would 
rest in the Temple of Athena, he finds 
that his relentless followers have over- 
taken him. He pleads that he has, 
by his manifold miseries, been led to 
seek every form of expiation. To 
have slain a mother was a heavy duty 
imposed on him as the avenger of 
blood—of his father’s blood—a duty 
which heaven exacted, and which he 
could not repudiate. The faded blood 
has been washed down by lustrations 
till the stain is gone; the social ex- 
communication has been removed by 
the sprinkling of swine’s blood ; and 
he has held communings with his kind 
again. Time, that smooths all things, 
has smoothed the front of his offence ; 
and he implores Athena, the goddess 
of the land where he now is, to rescue 
him. His prayers, he says, are uttered 
from unpolluted lips. The Furies still 
claim him; and, in a fearful chant, 
which has been imitated by Byron and 
by Goethe, devote their victim to ago- 
nies which the very language that de- 
scribes them seems to have the strange 
power of inflicting and perpetuating. 
4Xschylus’s translators here are by no 
means successful in giving a general 
notion of the effect, but the passages 
are in truth untranslatable. Potter 
and Blackie are each, in their own 
way, good; and each would be better, 
if Potter was not thinking of Gray, 
and Blackie of Byron. Athena ap- 

ars; she hears the accusation of the 

uries and Orestes’s statement, and 
promises to appoint judges to decide 
the controversy. Inaremarkable ode, 
the Chorus (the Eumenides themselves) 
augur the destruction of all society from 
this introduction of new laws, and new 
forms of trial. Obedience to the in- 
stitutions of society will be now sub- 
stituted for the powers of conscience 
and the voice of the gods within the 
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heart. The Furies will, however, 
curse on, and modern society will pur- 
sue its way ; thus confusion will be in- 
troduced, and the unseen powers that 
before ruled the bosom wil ually 
lose their honours. The ruin of re- 
ligion will be the necessary conse- 
quence of the existence of anything 
like settled law, and this intrusive ex- 
amination into the real facts of a case 
before deciding it, which the goddess 
of wisdom would introduce. The Eu- 
menides, in short, argue as if they 
were arguing at the Synod of Thurles, 
and really they very often seem to have 
the best of it, and at worst they have 
the power of excommunication to aid 
them. The trial goes on, and the 
Furies lose the day. The votes are 
equal, and Athena gives her casting- 
voice in favour of Orestes. The Furies 
become more and more furious; listen 
to their imprecations :— 


“ Curse on your cause, 
Ye gods that are younger! 
O’er the time-hallowed laws 
Rough ye ride, as the stronger. 
Of the prey that was ours 
Ye with rude hands bereave us, 
’*Mid the dark-dreaded Powers 
Shorn of honour ye leave us. 
Behold, on the ground, 
From a heart of hostility, 
I sprinkle around 
Black gouts of sterility ! 
A plague I will bring 
With a dry lichen spreading ; 
No green blade shall spring 
Where the Fury is treading. 
To abortion I turn 
The birth of the blooming, 
Where the plague-spot shall burn 
Of my wrath life-consuming. 
I am mocked, but in vain 
They rejoice at my moaning ; 
They shall pay for my pain, 
With a fearful atoning, 
Who seized on my right, 
And, with wrong unexampled, 
On the daughters of Night 
High scornfully trampled.” 


To feel the scene fully, we must 
remember the uncouth dress of the 
strange sisterhood ; and in this we are 
aided by Mr. Blackie, who translates a 
passage from ‘ Diogenes Laertius,” 
quoted by Stanley :— 


** Menedemus the cynic went to such fan- 
tastic excess as to go about in his dress of 
the Furies, saying that he was sent as a vi- 
sitant of human iniquity from Hades, that 
he might descend again and report to the In- 
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fernal Powers. His garb was a dun-coloured 
tunic, reaching down to the feet, girt with a 
crimson sash ; on his head an Arcadian cap, 
with the twelve signs of the Zodiac inter- 
woven ; tragic buskins, a very long beard, 
and an ashen rod in his hand.” 


In this dress, or something like it, did 
the gorgon-featured monsters appear, 
with some variety of costume, no doubt, 
for we have not here the torches nor 
the serpent hair. 

Athena’s calmness is more than a 
match for their violence. She succeeds 
in establishing her new college of the 
Areopagus ; not, however, without a 
fair compromise with the Furies. Care 
is taken that places shall be found for 
them, in connection with the New Col- 
lege or Colleges, and that their worship 
shall be permanently provided for. 
She is afraid of their tongues, and she 
has considerable respect for their an- 
tiquity— 

“ Cast not the seed of reckless speech 
To crop the land with woe. Soothing the waves 
Of bitter anger darkling in thy breast. 
Dwell in this land this dreadful deity, 
Sistered with me. Where thronging worshippers, 
Henceforth shall cull choice firstlings for thine altars, 
Praying thy grace to bless the wedded rite, 


And the child-bearing womb. Then honoured so, 
How wise my present counsel thou shalt know.” 


Athena comforts them, as we under- 
stand her, by a promise of their being 
provided for by offerings at weddings 
and christenings, there not being, pro- 
md speaking, any State establishment 
or religion at Athens. A compact is 
at last entered into; and the Eume- 
nides, now become somewhat civil, are 
exacting enough. ‘They have consi- 
derable hopes of the actual conversion 
of Athens to theirs, the old worship. 
This would be somewhat better than 
keeping their own at Argos; and Athena 
even suggests something of the kind. 
A distinct promise is made to the re- 
presentative ofthe old waysof thinking, 
that “‘ without her no house shall rise 
to glory.” And Athena adds— 


“ Him that reveres thee, shall my power protect. 
I will build up his house that honours thee.” 


The Fury who leads and represents 
the chorus at last relents, and utters a 
rather tame form of benediction, inter- 
terrupted occasionally by the voice of 
Athena, continuing to soothe these god- 
desses, who have now become gracious, 
but who continue to be very ugly, and 
who , though but of yesterday in com- 

ison of the celestial deities, have 
fad from their birth the appearance of 
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age. The compromise is, however, at 
last effected—a sanctuary is found for 
the Eumenides, and the drama closes 
with a splendid procession of the Athe- 
nian people, conducting them to their 
appointed homes :— 


EUMENIDES. 
“ Hail, yet again, with this last salutation, 
Ye sons of Athena, ye citizens all! 
On gods, and on mortals, in high congrega- 
tion 
Assembled, my blessing not vainly shall fall. 
O city of Pallas, while thou shalt revere me, 
Thy walls hold the pledge that no harm 
shall come near thee. 
ATHENA. 
“Well hymned. My heart chimes with you, 
and I send 
The beamy-twinkling torches to conduct you 
To your dark-vaulted chambers ‘neath the 
ground. 
They who attend my shrine, with pious ho- 
mage, 
Shall be your convoy. The fair eye of the land, 
The marshalled host of Theseus’ sons shall 
march 
In festive train with you, both man and 
woman, 
Matron and maid, green youth and hoary age. 
Honour the awful maids, clad with the grace 
Of purple-tinctured robes; and let the flame 
March ‘fore their path bright-rayed, and, 
evermore, 
With populous wealth smile every Attic rood, 
Blessed by this gracious-minded sisterhood. 
CONVOY 
( Conducting the Eumenides in festal pomp to 
their subterranean temple, with torches in 
their hands). 
Str. 1.—Go with honour crowned and glory, 
Of hoary night the daughters hoary, 
To your destined hall. 
Where our sacred train is wending 
Stand, ye pious throngs attending, 
Hushed in silence all. 
Antis. 1.—Go to hallowed habitations, 
*Neath Ogygian Earth’s foundations : 
In that darksome hall 
Sacrifice and supplication 
Shall not fail. In adoration 
Silent worship all. 
Srr. 11.—Here, in caverned halls, abiding 
High on awful thrones presiding, 
Gracious ye shall reign. 
March in torches’ glare rejoicing ! 
Sing, ye throngs, their praises, voicing 
Loud the exultant strain! 
Antis. 11.—Blazing torch, and pure libation 
From age to age this pious nation 
Shall not use in vain. 
Thus hath willed it Jove all-seeing, 
Thus the Fate. To their decreeing 
Shout the responsive train ! 


We cannot at present accompany 
Mr. Blackie through the four remain- 
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ing dramas of Aischylus. That we 
think very highly of his book is plain 
from what we have said; and we have 
little doubt that, after reading the ex- 
tracts we have given, our readers will 
agree with us. If we have anything to 
complain of, or to wish otherwise, it 
would be this: we think the advantage 
of English blank verse is, that it admits 
a much looser arrangement of words 
than any other metrical form, and 
we think it would be wellif Mr. Blackie 
had availed himself more freely and fre- 
quently of this importarit element of 
yower. We should wish, on the other 
and, that in the lyrical parts of his 
work he had allowed himself to be fet- 
tered in some form of stanza, and not 
followed wherever an extravagant and 
erring rhyme chanced to lead. In the 
original the fixed recurrence of the 
same metrical forms at anticipated in- 
tervals is one of the charms of the versi- 
fication; and we think had Mr. Blackie 
constructed some of the choral odes on 
the model of Gray's * Bard,” or ‘*The 
Progress of Poesy,” it would have been 
better than the looser measures he has 
adopted. In the original the reasoning 
very often is detected in the most com- 
plex passages, by an examination of the 
metrical structure. When we have read 
over and over, with increasing doubt, 
some of the more difficult choruses, all 
doubt has been removed by a compari- 
son of what, for convenience, we shall 
calla stanza, with that in correspond- 
ence with which it was framed. It has 
been to us almost as a key of the same 
kind that is furnished to a student of the 
Scriptures in Jebb’s “Sacred Litera- 
ture.” This may seem fanciful, but 
we have little doubt of the importance 
of the suggestion to those who are anx- 
ious to learn the train of thought which 
has moulded the forms of expression, 
or been itself modified by the reaction 
of language. We are far from agree- 
ing with Klausen in many things ; but 
his editions of the Agamemnon and the 
Choephore are the best with which we 
are acquainted. 

With the translations of Eschylus we 
are not well acquainted. Dr. Kennedy 
Bailie’s Agamemnon is often very 
beautiful; so is Harford’s; and Pot. 
ter’s, which the accident of our present 
task has led us to examine, is, consi- 
dering it is three quarters of a century 
old, and was written before the late 
assiduous study of the Greek drama- 
tists, a work of great merit. Itis often 
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exceedingly graceful—now and then 
more so than any of its successors. In 
scholarship, too, Potter was unap- 
proached by any fellow-labourer of his 
in the field of verse translation, except 
perhaps Dr. Bailie. But we must con- 
clude, thanking Mr. Blackie for his 
very valuable work. 

Mr. Blackie’s prefaces and notes to 
the different dramas are very instruc- 
tive, and, what we think much better, 
are very amusing. He is exceedingly 
good-humoured and good-natured, too, 
in all that he says of his predecessors in 
the business of editing and translating. 
It is pleasant to see the pet names 
by which, in his notes, he is fond of 
designating the old heroes and hero- 
ines. Still Ac. and Hae. are strange 
abbreviations for Agamemnon and 
Co. Cry. and Tay. is no proper way 
of writing Clytemnestra and Thyestes. 
HE t. is rather a disrespectful form of 
Helena, though, in this case, there 
may be something more than meets 
the eye, as in Symmons’s translation 
of a passage which Mr. Blackie has 
dealt with not unskilfully, and in 
which there is a play of words on her 
name, which, in Greek, means “the 
taker,” we have her called 


“ Hell of nations! heroes’ Hell! 
Hell of cities!’ From the tissued 
Harem chamber-veils she issued.” 


**No one,” says Symmons, “ who 
understands the deep philosophy of 
ZEschylus, and his oriental turn of 
thought, will suspect the play upon the 
name of Helena to be a frigid exercise 
of wit.” This is as it is, and we shall 
be dumb as to our opinion of the mat- 
ter ; but the case is one, as far as the 
translator is concerned, for indul- 
gence. Our poor friend Mangan, had 
he been dealing with the passage, would 
have thought there was no great differ- 
ence between the Irish name Eileen- 
a-roon and some of the forms of ‘ai:esw"? 
and “ sey,” and would have dashed us 
off a translation worth a dozen of 
Symmons’s, in five minutes—something 
to this cadence— 


Priam, thy pride is fallen ; 
This is the Nell or knell— 
Eiileen-a-roon. 


The knell—of hell!—a belle; oh, yes! 
A bell— 
Eileen-a-roon, 
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Dread belle—dead knell—foretold 
Of old—how well! 
Eileen-a-roon,. 


Alas! poor Nell! 


Heit and Ne tt, then, is an ex- 
cepted case, but we could not bear to 
hear Achilles himself—much less a 
gentleman with, no doubt, a northern 
accent—calling Patroclus Par. And 
as to Cassandra, to call her either 
great Cass. or little Cass. is to call 
her out of her name, and reduce her 
very serious prophecies to a mere trick 
on the cards; besides that, the game 
is quite out of fashion. 


“ The printer chaps 
In paper caps” 


should correct this, or be stript and 
whipt, like George Withers’s Abuses. 


“ Thebes and Pelops, mighty line, 
And the house of Troy divine,” 


even in these utilitarian days, might 
be printed, and at no great expense, at 
full length. We don’t feel quite so 
much out of humour when the case is of 
moderns. Itis very entertaining to see 
on what intimate terms he seems to be 
with the familiars who have been work- 
ing for him. Con. Don. Tim. Sym. 
Kav. Pav. Pen. Ken. Warr. Por. 
are the kind of fairy names which 


“The Vintner’s case was as follows: 
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we everywhere meet in his notes. 
These are the dead of old time, who 
have been working at A2schylus— 
“ Behold a ghastly band, 
Each a torch in his hand, 
These are Grecian ghosts that in battle were slain, 


And unburied remain, 
Inglorious on the plain,” 


But who in the world are they ?— 
Has any one ever heard of them before? 
‘* Presbyter” is, we are told, ‘ Priest” 
writ large—and these are the names of 
great men writ small—translators and 
commentators who are most of them 
dead, and whom their works have fol- 
lowed or preceded. Still they have 
been of great use to our author; in 
short we do not know how the ** Goat 
Song” could have been accomplished 
without them; they are the Heinzelmen 
that do the translator’s work while he 
is asleep. 

Pleasant fellows these Heinzelmen 
are! and we wish we could get them to 
drudge for us, as we are told they did at 
Cologne, long ago, for butcher, and 
baker, and sausage-maker—for poet, 
and preacher, and professor, too, we 
have little doubt; but certainly for all 
those directly engaged, as the old tra- 


gedians and their company were, in the 
service of Bacchus, as well as the vint- 
ner and winecooper in Koppish’s plea- 
sant ballad :— 


His cooper 


Near an empty cask lay as drunk as a trooper. 
Poor devil! let him swill, 


Or sleep as he will, 
Booze he, or snooze he, his work goes on still. 
Their ease may the vintner and winecooper take, 
The Elves are active—the Elves are awake. 
They fly to their task, 
They sulphur each cask, 
They heave them with sledge, 
They fix them with wedge, 
They shake them, and stoop them, and leave them on edge. 
They place in the wine-vat the basket of wicker, 
And—in with the ripe grapes! and—out with the liquor! 
They pound and they beat, 
With fists and with feet, 
Crush! go the ripe grapes, as, frolicking, rolicking, 
Rave the mad mannikins blithe as the jolly king! 
They bruise and they smash, 
And they plash in the mash— 
They pour out the must, and are busy diluting it, 
Dabbling, and drugging, and squeezing red fruit in it ; 
Wonderful fellows are they at transmuting it ! 
When the Vintner and Winecooper come to themselves, 


Lo! the wine made and doctored, and all—by the Elves.”* 


* See “ Sunderland’s Poets of Germany,” and Taz Dusiiy Universiry Macazine, Vol. 
XVIL., January, 1841, for Kopish’s ballad. 
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Marguerite de Vienne. 


MARGUERITE DE VIENNE. 


A TALE OF THE SECOND CRUSADE, 


Ar the time when our tale opens, to- 
wards the close of the year 1186, the 
palace occupied by the hinge of Jeru- 
salem wore a dreary and mournful 
appearance. Its walls, hung with 
black, testified to all beholders the 

resence of its dreaded inmate—Death. 
The nominal sovereignty of the infant 
Baldwin V. had been of short duration, 
and he had now followed his uncle and 
predecessor, the fourth Baldwin, to an 
untimely grave. 

In a small antechamber in this dis- 
mal fortress-palace were seated two 
ladies engaged in earnest conversation. 
The elder was still in the prime of life, 
and had she not been placed in such 
immediate contrast with the freshly 
ripening loveliness of her companion, 
might well have been deemed beautiful 
in the extreme. Her massive black 
hair overshadowed a brow white as 
marble, finely developed, and intellec- 
tual in expression. Her figure, shroud- 
ed in its mournful drapery, far exceed- 
ed the average height of her sex, and 
her bearing, though perfectly feminine, 
was dignified and commanding. Her 
companion, who reclined timidly at her 
feet in an attitude expressive of deep 
dejection, was a young and singularly 
lovely girl. Her golden tresses waved 
luxuriantly, as they fell in clustering 
curls over her fair shoulders, softening 
the outline of her slender form. Her 
white dress, though simple in effect, 
was composed of rich and costly mate- 
rial, and was clasped by brilliant and 
dazzling jewels. 

Marguerite de Vienne—for so the 
younger was named—having remained 
for some moments buried in thought, 
raised at last her fair head, and shaking 
back the curtain of rippling gold which 
concealed her delicate features, fixed 
on the elder lady her humid eyes, with 
an expression of loving entreaty well 
nigh irresistible. 

You at least will plead for me, dear 
lady,” she said. «lt shall not allow 
myself to despair ; I shall hope every- 
thing from your powerful intercession. 
Haughty as the Grand Master is, he 
must relent when you speak in behalf 


of my dear Ibelin. Who can better 
vouch for his chivalrous daring and 
knightly prowess than Queen Sybilla ; 
for in your service, lady, and in de- 
fence of the Holy Sepulchre, has he 
not already received many honourable 
wounds, and constantly put his life in 
peril ?—who so well as you can recount 
his exploits on that memorable day 
when he rescued Count Guy de Lusig- 
nan from the scimitars of the Moslem, 
and restored your own loved lord un- 
harmed to your arms.” 

**T am not unmindful of my obliga- 
tions to the Sieur de Balean,” said the 
elder lady ; ‘‘ neither would this be a 
time to forget them, even if I were so 
ungrateful ; for I fear me, Marguerite, 
I shall need now more than ever the 
good swords and lances of all my ser- 
vants, unless I shall consent to be in 
name only, and not in deed, Queen of 
Jerusalem. But we must act cautiously 
in this matter. For the present any 
interference with your guardian would 
be ill-timed, useless to you, and cer- 
tainly fatal to my cause. The power 
and influence of the Grand Master of 
the Templars are too great to render it 
prudent in me to exasperate him at 
this critical juncture by advocating 
a love marriage for his ward, or thwart- 
ing, by any exercise of my queenly 
authority, his ambitious projects for 
you, my sweet Marguerite.” 

**You are not wont, in your own 
case, to sacrifice love to ambition,” re- 
plied Marguerite, almost reproachfully ; 
** even your maternal affection yields to 
a stronger conjugal attachment. Only 
think, dear lady, what would be your 
feelings if separated, and for ever, from 
the Count de Lusignan. Then I may 
appeal to your own heart, and success- 
fully entreat you to prevent the total 
shipwreck of our hopes. Your slightest 
request is law, and you must triumph 
if you will only plead, as you alone can 
plead, for me and my dear Ibelin.” 

Before Sybilla could reply to the 
entreaties of her young companion, the 
door of the apartment opened, and an 
attendant announced that the Patriarch 
of Jerusalem and the Grand Master of 
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the Knights of the Temple awaited her 
majesty in the council chamber. 

«IT must leave you, dearest Mar- 
guerite, but not until I see that tearful 
face dimpled with smiles. Believe 
me, I shall prove your zealous advo- 
cate and true friend.” 

So saying, Queen Sybilla kissed the 
suffused eyelids of the gentle girl, 
and hastened to receive her exalted 
guests in the presence-chamber. 


‘ 


As the dignified Queen entered the 
apartment, the two noble personages 
who had solicited an audience rose from 
their seats, and greeted her with the 
homage due to so gracious a lady, who, 
by the demise of the crown, had just 
become their sovereign. Sybilla de- 
clined the seat to which they would 
have led her, and kneeling devoutly at 
the feet of the venerable Heraclius, 
asked the Patriarch for his benediction. 

**God Almighty bless thee, my 
daughter, and preserve to thee the 
throne which thy gallant predecessors 
wrested from the infidel, and guarded 
to God’s glory with their trusty swords.” 

** Aided by the lances of Christen- 
dom and the knightly prowess of the 
military orders,” added the Grand 
Master. 

**Most assuredly,” interposed Sybil- 
la; ‘*the Counts of Flanders were 
powerless else. Their representative 
now entreats, in defence of her heredi- 
tary rights, that efficacious aid from 
the Knights of the Temple to which 
her ancestors have been indebted for 
their sovereignty.” 

«¢ The devotion to your cause, lady, 
of one member of the fraternity, is 
evinced by his presence here at this 
critical moment,” replied the Grand 
Master, in a tone which sroved that the 
flattering words of majesty had pro- 
duced their intended effect. 

*¢ [t is, in truth, a critical moment,” 
added the Patriarch, “for a council 
assembles to-morrow, to fill the vacant 
throne of Jerusalem, by nominating a 
successor to the deceased Baldwin.” 

*«* Who dares to call the throne of 
Jerusalem vacant, while the mother, 
and sister, and daughter of her kings 
survives?” said the lady, haughtily. 
Tam the legitimate sovereign—the 
inheritrix of my son, my brother, and 
my father; and now, by my child's 
death, Queen in my own right.” 
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‘*Your claim is undoubted,” said 
the Grand Master, “had time conso- 
lidated this kingdom, and secured its 
descent in the lineage of the Counts of 
Flanders; but a century has not yet 
elapsed since the Holy Land was con- 
quered from the unbelievers, and your 
ancestor elected to be its sovereign. 
Even so, your claim to this inheritance 
would not be disputed, were the Count 
de Lusignan less unpopular with our 
warlike nobles. It is the Count Guy 
who stands between you and the scep- 
tre. The convening of this council in 
his absence is an evidence of the hos- 
tility with which he is regarded. Your 
stormy regency as Queen-mother will 
have prepared you for the conflict 
which awaits you. Raymond of Tri- 
poli and Renaud de Chatillon have 
sworn that the count’s wife shall never 
be their monarch. They call hin— 
pardon me the expression—/fuineant ; 
and declare that the Holy City, pur- 
chased from the infidel with their blood, 
will again fall an easy prey to the arms 
of Saladin, should Count Guy wield 
the sceptre of Jerusalem in your name, 
and armed with your authority.” 

** They are false traitors who dare 
so to stigmatise my noble husband,” 
replied Sybilla, with warmth. ‘The 
ranks of the Crusaders have never num- 
bered a more gallant knight than Guy 
de Lusignan.” 

** You speak but the truth, noble 
lady,” said the Grand Master, inter- 
rupting her. ‘* He is personally brave, 
though not so well fitted to command 
as many of those nobles who must call 
him ‘ master,’ should you be acknow- 
ledged to-morrow Queen of Jerusalem. 
Were it otherwise, I should not now 
be here. But he is a brave and ad- 
venturous soldier, and with my aid in 
the field, and the wise suggestions of 
the Patriarch in the council, may hope 
to rule the state in safety and ho- 
nour.” 

**We may reckon, therefore, on 
your strenuous support, when the sub- 
ject is debated to-morrow?” asked Sy- 
billa, anxiously. 

** You will permit me, lady, to annex 
two trifling conditions as the price of 
my adherence,” replied the Grand 
Master. ‘A voice in your councils 
for the venerable Heraclius ; and for 
me, full permission to cement my 
power, by negotiating a matrimonial 
alliance for the Demoiselle de Vienne.” 

Sybilla started with painful emo- 
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tion ; the blood mounted to her cheek, 
and as suddenly receded. 

“‘ Ask from me any other reward, 
and it shall freely be yours; but do 
not ask me to sacrifice my poor Mar- 
guerite,” said she, earnestly. ‘I have 
already pledged my word to intercede 
with you on her behalf. I would 
entreat your consent to her marriage 
with Ibelin de Balean.” 

‘«Impossible!” rejoined the Grand 
Master, contemptuously. ‘She ishigh- 
born, beautiful, and richly dowered— 
no unfit mate for royalty itself: she 
shall never wed an obscure and indi- 
gent knight.” 

**The Sieur de Balean is noble,” 
said the Queen; ‘he shall not be in- 
digent ; for I will enrich him. He has 
a clear head and a bold hand, and only 
lacks opportunity to distinguish him- 
self; and such must present itself 
sooner or later. He cannot long re- 
main obscure in these stirring times.” 

«¢ It cannot be,” rejoined the Grand 
Master, moodily. Think you, lady, 
that every worldly feeling is extin- 
guished in this breast: that the self- 
renouncing vow of my order annihi- 
lates allearthly ambition? I may not, 
it is true, become myself the founder 
of a family, or transmit my name or 

ossessions to direct descendants ; but 
Tom still enjoy the sense of power ; 
and that power I am determined to 
strengthen and consolidate. Listen, 
then, to the frank avowal of my reso- 
lution. My ward shall marry as I will 
her, if by my vote Guy of Lusignan is 
to wear the crown of Jerusalem. More- 
over, that vote shall not be given un- 
less the other conditions I have named 
be acceded to. In a word, lady, [am 
necessary to you, and you must pur- 
chase my support on my own terms. 
An adverse vote from me to-morrow, 
and your deadliest enemy, Count Ray- 
mond of Tripoli, will be elevated to the 
throne which his faction have ventured 
to declare vacant.” 

“‘ Methinks your Queen might claim 
more courteous language at your hands, 
sir knight,” rejoined Sybilla. “A wife, 
were she even of low degree, would not 
brook to hear her husband mentioned 
so slightingly as you have dared to 
speak of the Count de Lusignan.” 

«Tt is true, brother,” interrupted 
the Patriarch. ‘You must ask pardon 
of the noble lady, or win it rather, by 
rendering her active and zealous ser- 
vice to-morrow.” 
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‘* Gracious Queen, I ask forgiveness 
if I have spoken too boldly. Extend 
to me your pardon, and with it the 
trifling condition I have affixed as the 
price of my support—a vote in your 
councils, and Renaud de Chatillon lord 
of the hand of Marguerite de Vienne; 
and you shall find in me a powerful 
and influential ally.” 

‘¢ Renaud de Chatillon,” murmured 
Queen Sybilla, with a sigh. ‘Alas! 
my poor Marguerite!” 

‘* Madam, we wait your Majesty's 
reply,” said the Grand Master, with 
something of impatience in his tone. 

« Be it so, then,” said the Queen: 
‘“‘if some one must be sacrificed, it 
shall not be you, noble Lusignan! 
Come, then, venerable sirs, since we 
are agreed that this election is to be 
secured in our favour, let us at once 
determine on a course to pursue to- 
morrow. <A project has occurred to 
my mind worth your attentive ears ; 
listen, then, and fear not that I shall 
be found wanting in anything that I 
may impose on myself. In this cause 
I am equal to all fortunes.” 

The Queen led her councillors aside, 
and in a deep recess of one of the win- 
dows of the Castle of David, disclosed 
her design. 

A long and animated conversation 
ensued, and when the conference broke 
up, the lady left the apartment with 
the firm step of one who had decided 
upon her course of action, and was 
prepared to encounter every possible 
emergency. 


On the following morning the streets 
of the Holy City were thronged with the 
retainers of the puissant barons, met 
to deliberate on the choice of a succes- 
sor to the defunct Baldwin. The most 
powerful noble in that assembly was 
Count Raymond of Tripoli. During 
the life-time of Baldwin the Fourth, 
who was the victim of incurable le- 
prosy, he had wielded all the power of 
the State. When Sybilla’s son, the 
fifth Baldwin, succeeded his uncle, the 
Count of Tripoli was compelled to re- 
sign the regency to the grasp of the 
Queen-mother, or rather that of her 
husband, the Count de Lusignan, for 
whom Raymond entertained strong 
feelings of aversion and contempt. He 
cast a haughty glance round the as. 
sembly as he entered the council-cham- 
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ber, and leaving to the others an 
inferior position, occupied, himself, the 
elevated dais, which he shared only 
with the venerable Heraclius. 

The Patriarch was arrayed in full 
pontifical robes. His silvery hair and 
placid features contrasted as strangely 


with the perturbed countenances of 


those who surrounded him as did the 
clashing of their armour with his de- 
fenceless costume. All accorded to 
him, by their deferential demeanour, 
that respect which his age and oflice 
entitled him to claim at their hands. 

The deliberations had scarcely com- 
menced when the Queen-mother en- 
tered the apartment. ‘Those who had 
escorted her paused at the threshold, 
while she walked alone and unattended 
through that martial throng, and 
placed herself on the elevated dais, 
between the Count of Tripoli and the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem. 

«IT present myself among you,” she 
said, addressing the assembled nobles, 
‘*not to take part in your delibera.. 


tions, but to receive from you the 
homage due to your sovereign ; but as 


sovereign of so valiant and so proud a 
nobility, I desire to receive this crown, 
free.” 

As the Queen pronounced these 
words, Guy of Lusignan, heated and 
dusty from the road, entered the apart- 
ment; but the crowd of barons pre- 
vented him passing further than the 
middle of the hall. Sybilla seemed 
not to see her husband. She pro- 
ceeded, turning to Heraclius 

“‘ Venerable Father, to you the 
Church has committed the power to 
bind and loose. Iam now constrained 
by ties which fetter my queenly free- 
dom. Holy Father, 1 am your sup- 
jliant, that you would unloose the 
Enot which unites me to the Count 
de Lusignan. Great emergencies, 
such as the present, require great 
sacrifices. I am prepared to make 
any which may be essential to the 
safety of the State. The Holy City 
must be the paramount care of its so- 
vereign: I would bestow, with my 
hand ‘and crown, the right of defe nding 
it on that one of these assembled nobles 
who I believe would prove the most 
redoubtable champion of the Christian 
cause.’ 

The reply of the Patriarch to this 
strange demand was lost in the buzz 
of astonishment which ran through the 
entire assembly, 
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**Sybilla! you—you to reject, to 
forsake, to betray me!” faltered Guy 
de Lusignan, as he forced his way from 
the position he had hitherto occupied, 
and stood by her side—his lips blood. 
less, his features convulsed by mental 
agony. 

* Sybilla turned from him, and buried 
her face in her hands, as if she could 
not bring herself to witness his suffer- 
ings. After a momentary pause, the 
Patriarch addressed him— 

**The Queen has judged wisely, 
Count de Lus signan. The first duty 
of a sovereign is to provide, at what- 
ever sacrifice of private feeling, for the 
safety of the State committed to her 
care. Jerusalem is threatened by the 
all-conquering Saladin, Unanimity in 
our councils is more than ever impor- 
tant, for without it we shall cease to 
exist as an independent nation, and 
fall an easy prey to our enemies. 
Queen Sy billa, your disinterested re- 
quest is granted. By virtue of the 
authority “committed to me, I annul 
this ill- assorted marriage.” 

So saying, the prel ate drew forth his 
brevi: ary, and while the asse mbly were 
lost in spe echless amazeme nt, pro- 
ceeded, with deep solemnity, to pro- 
nounce the words of divorce. 

The unfortunate husband, who had 
seemed at first stunned by this sudden 
and unlooked for blow, made a violent 
effort to leave the council-chamber, 
but the concourse was so great that he 
found it impossible to force his way 
through the nobles who crowded around 

him; actuated, perhé aps, by the desire 
of increasing his misery by compelling 
him to be witness * ‘his own degra- 
dation. Finding scape impossible, 
Count Guy coal himself to his 
distressing position, though the pallor 
of his agonised countenance told plainly 
of the struggle within, 

When the rite was conclude 2d, a mur- 
mur of satisfaction arose among the 
nobles. Count Raymond of Tripoli 
looked and nodded approval ; and when 
the Patriarch placed the circlet of 
sovereignty on the lady’s head, and 
exclaimed, “Rise up Sybilla, Queen 
of Jerusalem!” no voices joined more 
loudly in the ery, Sybilla! Queen of 
Jerusalem!” than his own and that of 
Renaud de Chatillon. * Sybilla! Sy- 
billa! Long live Queen Sy billa!” was 
echoed on all sides, and ‘the air was 
rent with acclamations, when that noble 
form stood erect before them with the 
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sparkling diadem on her regal brow. 
She acknowledged graciously the hom- 
age which greeted her, and then, as if 
oppressed with the weight of the crown 
she wore, removed it from her fore- 
head, and supported the brilliant cir- 
clet in her hands. 

‘It is already too weighty for thee, 
my daughter,” said the Patriarch. 
«Thou art now free; look round on 
these puissant nobles, and select one 
worthy to lighten the burthen or share 
it with thee.” 

The Count of Tripoli made a half 
movement forward. No sound was to 
be heard in that vast assembly. 

“Tam now, by the grace of God, 
a free Queen,” said Sybilla. 

‘* Frank and free in your own right, 
Queen absolute,” cried the Count of 
Tripoli, bending on one knee. 

“And I freely choose and elect for 
my consort,” said the Queen, “ a peer 
who is also frank and free, high, well- 
born, just, and valiant, and who ever 

yas and always shall be by me frankly 
and faithfully well-beloved.” And 
turning she stepped from the dais, 
and placed the littering circlet on the 
head of Count Guy de Lusignan. 

** And couldst thou, dearest husband 
of my soul, believe, even for a mo- 
ment, that I could forsake thee ?” she 
murmured, as Count Guy, in his sud- 
den revulsion of feeling, oblivious of 
every consideration of time and place, 
clasped his wife in his arms, and im- 
printed a torrent of passionate caresses 
on her unresisting lips, 

Loud applauses, in which some ex- 
clamations of disappointment and in- 
dignation were mingled, succeeded 
from the body of the audience, for by 
far the greater number of the barons 
who had met there, determined to sup- 

lant the Count de Lusignan, now 
loudly commended the conjugal de- 
yotion of Queen Sybilla. The cold, 
proud, and haughty princess now stood 
revealed to them in Toe true character 

—a generous, tender, and loving wife. 
As she passed from the assembly, 
meckly leaning on her husband's arm, 


and clinging lovingly to his side, as if 


soliciting his manly support, she far 
more effectually engaged their loyalty 
than when she stood before them, 
claiming their homage, as from her 
subjects and vassals. 


Two days after the event we have 
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narrated, a brilliant cortege passed 
beneath the walls of the palace at 
Jerusalem. The Christian capital had 
gathered there her ‘“ beauty and her 
chivalry.” Fair ladies crowded the 
balconies, waving their last adieux to 
husbands, friends, and lovers, amid the 
gallant band now sallying forth in 
martial pride to encounter the hosts of 
Saladin. Guy de Lusignan rode fore- 
most, as leader of that bright array. 
Ilis close-fitting armour of burnished 
steel glittered in the sunbeams, and 
the trappings of his charger were mag- 
nificent in the extreme. As he passed 
beneath the balcony where the Queen 
sat, he turned in his saddleand gallantly 
saluted her. 

‘‘How proudly he surmounts his 
noble steed,” said Sybilla, turning to 
the Demoiselle de Vienne, who stood 
by her side. ‘* Tell me, Marguerite, 
saw ye ever a more princely cavalier ? 
And then, his form and face, so nobly 
moulded—such features might befit a 
demigod of old. Is it strange that my 
woman's heart beats with an undying 
and passionate love for my princely 
husband ?” 

‘« Tt is not strange to me,” said Mar- 
guerite, musingly ; andthen added, with 
animation, “yonder comes my guardian; 
and look, look! dear lady, in his train 
my own Ibelin. May I not repeat to 
you your own question?” added Mar- 
guerite, archly, as a turn in the street 
for a moment concealed her lover, 
‘and ask you, is it strange that my 
young heart should cherish its love for 
one so brave, so gentle, and so devoted 
to me as the Sieur de Balean ?” 

As she spoke, the Knights of the 
Temple, the Grand Master at their 
head, defiled past. This magnificent 
band formed the flower of the Christian 
army; and its leader glanced proudl 
at the long array which followed his 
banner, while he turned to salute the 
Queen, ere he passed throngh the gate 
of the city. By his side rode the youth- 
ful lover of our fair Marguerite. Un- 
like the rest of the troop to which 
he was attached, Ibelin de Balean 
was not arrayed in the peculiar dress 
of the order. It was evident that he 
was but a simple cavalier, though in 
close attendance on the person of the 
Grand Master. 

In figure, the Sieur de Balean was 
tall, erect, and finely formed. His fea- 
tures, however, were irregular, though 
their expression was singularly pre- 
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possessing. His countenance was open 
and ingenuous, intelligent, frank, and 
animated. He did not wave his hand 
in token of recognition of his lady-love; 
but from the first moment he was 
within sight of the balcony where she 
stood, he fixed his eyes on her with a 
tender yet beseeching expression. It 
was a mute farewell—and their only 
one—for Marguerite knew not, until 
she saw him among the ranks of the 
Templars, and met hisimpassioned gaze, 
that on lover was leaving her for the 
battle-field. As he passed beneath the 
balcony, she dropped, as if by accident, 
a flower which she held in her hand. 
She saw that it had reached him 
for whom it was designed, for the 
Sieur de Balean, pressing it to his lips, 
placed it carefully in his breast ; where, 
she doubted not, it would be cherished 
as a precious memorial of her who 
had bestowed it. 

When the Christian host had left 
Jerusalem, and the excitement of the 
morning had given way to a monoto- 
nous calm, Marguerite de Vienne softly 
entered the Queen's private apartment. 
She was about to speak, but observing 
the expression of deep-seated dejection 
which was apparent on Sybilla’s counte- 
nance, she paused, unwilling to intrude 
on the troubled mind of her friend her 
own hopes and fears. 

«© Why have you sought me?” said 
the Queen, abstractedly; “I would 
spend this night alone, without you 
even, dearest Marguerite.” 

“‘Forgive me for intruding on your 
solitude,” said the young girl, gently, 
As she turned to leave the apartment, 
she bent over the mourner’s chair, and 
pressed her lips affectionately to that 
marble forehead. 

‘* Stay, Marguerite,” said the Queen, 
clasping her in her arms. ‘My anxiety 
has made me selfish. I should remem- 
ber that your happiness is scarcely 
less at stake than my own. Ask me 
what questions you desire—but it is 
needless ; I know them already. You 
would inquire how it happens that your 
lover goes to Nazareth in the train of 
the Grand Master ?” 

« Or rather, I would thank you for 
pleading his cause with my guardian 
soeffectually,” said Marguerite. ‘‘Sure- 
ly it is to your intercession that Ibelin 
is indebted for the opportunity—so 
long desired—of distinguishing him- 
self in the field.” 

Sybilla coloured painfully, and did 
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not speak for some time. At last she 
replied— 

“It was the Grand Master’s own 
proposal that he should be attached to 
bis suite: knowing Ibelin’s desire for 
active service, I assented. But, oh! 
Marguerite, I should be cruelly disin- 
genuous did I confirm your sanguine 
hopes by any words of mine—hopes 
which may possibly be excited only to 
meet with a still more bitter disap- 
pointment. I pray God I may be mis- 
taken in these gloomy anticipations. 
You are young and hopeful—may you 
never experience the depressing dis- 
appointments, the cankering cares, 
the heart-sickness, which at times op- 
ress my spirits; and, what is far 
esti: to endure, the self-reproach and 
dissatisfaction, which never weighed 
on my conscience more heavily than at 
the present moment. Leave me, Mar- 
guerite, for I must wrestle with these 
feelings alone and unattended.” 


The succeeding days and weeks 
passed in gloom and dejection with the 
inmates of the Castle of Jerusalem. 
The tidings which reached them from 
the absent leaders were indefinite and 
discouraging. Saladin’s army had as- 
sembled in overwhelming force near 
the Lake of Tiberias. The Crusaders 
were not only inferior in numbers, but 

aralysed by apprehensions of treachery 
in their owncamp. Guy de Lusignan 
wrote to his wife that his measures 
were thwarted on every possible occa- 
sion by the Count of Tripoli; more, 
as it appeared to him, from personal 
pique, than from any sincere desire for 
the common weal. From Renaud de 
Chatillon, also, whose aggressions had 
been the main cause of the war, he met 
with a vindictive opposition to every 
proposed arrangement. Whether these 
barons would prove unanimous on 
the field of battle was an all-impor- 
tant question, which Count Guy pro- 
fessed himself unable to solve. These 
dispatches from her husband did not 
lessen the anxieties of Queen Sybilla : 
she was tremvlous with agitation when 
a knight, followed only by two attend- 
ants, demanded admission to the Cas- 
tle, charged with details for the mo- 
narch’s ear of the momentous battle 
of Tiberias. 

«« Your news, Sir Ibelin—favourable 
or unfavourable ?” exclaimed Sibylla, 
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when a certain flush of astonishment 
at finding who was the bearer of this 
all-important intelligence had sub- 
sided. 

«My tidings could scarcely be 
worse,” he replied, in a mournful tone. 
“The Christian army is utterly dis- 
comfited.” 

** And my lord, does he yet live ?” 
said the Queen, pallid as death, while 
she awaited his answer. 

‘*T left Count Guy alive and well.” 

‘But not dishonoured ?—say only 
he is not dishonoured—say that he has 
not fled from the battle-field! ” cried the 
Queen, impetuously. 

“The honour of Count Guy of 
Lusignan is untarnished,” rejoined 
Tbelin. ‘ He proved himself a gallant 
soldier, though he is now a prisoner to 
Saladin. None have ever impeached 
his personal prowess; though his ene- 
mies accuse him of having contributed 
to this fatal defeat by his want of capa- 
city for command. I do not believe 
these imputations. No man could 
combat successfully against concealed 
traitors in the camp, and with such the 
Count de Lusignan had to deal.” 

‘‘Thank God! thank God! he is 
still my noble Lusignan!” said Sybilla, 
fervently. ‘But speak, Ibelin; I 
would hear full particulars of the 
fight.” 

« As we came in sight of the Sea of 
Tiberias,” resumed the Sieur de Balean, 
“we perceived the Saracen chivalry 
drawn up in battle array upon the 
plain. The green standard of the 
Prophet announced that the enemy 
was led by Saladin in person. Our 
forces were exhausted with fatigue and 
thirst, for we had found the wells choked 
up and the cisterns broken on our 
march. Count Guy advised a move- 
ment which would have given us the 
command of a rivulet flowing at an 
hour’s march on our right, and would 
have enabled usto give battle refreshed, 
and at an advantage. From this ad- 
vice the Count of Tripoli dissented, 
adding taunts which I do not now care 
to repeat. The result of an unseemly 
altercation was, that we hurriedly pre- 
pared for immediate battle. Count 
Guy led the centre; the military Or- 
ders were on the right; Raymond of 
of Tripoli and his Frankish lances on 
the left. Base and dishonoured traitor ! 
scarcely was the battle joined, when he 
withdrew his force an arrow-flight to 
the rere, and throughout the engage- 
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ment remained an inactive spectator 
of the conflict.” 

** Despicable villain!” exclaimed Sy- 
billa. ‘Is it thus a knight has stooped 
to avenge himself for the scorn of a 
woman! But proceed—proceed with 
the battle, Sir Ibelin.” 

** Of the battle, after this incident, 
I scarce can speak,” said the knight. 
‘My own personal adventures, after- 
wards, prevented my noticing the 
movements of the armies.” 

*¢ Oh, tell us these also !” cried Mar- 
guerite, while the Queen cast down 
her eyes with a momentary embarrass- 
ment. 

‘«‘ Willingly, lady,” said Sir Ibelin ; 
‘‘ although the adventures of one poor 
knight, among those of the many re- 
nowned warriors, would be little worth 
recounting, were it not that it was 
my good fortune to cross swords with a 
very illustrious antagonist. In the 
thick of the mélée, I found myself en- 
gaged with a Saracen cavalier, who 
pressed me so eagerly that, in a move- 
ment of the troops, we were left alone 
on the field. While thus engaged, 
my saddle-girths flew suddenly asunder, 
and I was at my opponent's mercy. 
Instead of pursuing his advantage, 
however, the Moslem warrior said to 
me, ‘Sir, take thy life—Saladin shares 
not the honours of his conquests with 
a traitor groom.’ One glance sufficed 
to assure me that my magnanimous 
adversary was the Sultan; and another, 
that I had been, indeed, traitorously 
practised on, not by my own squire, 
but by false Hugh of Acre, the squire 
of the Grand Master, who, under pre- 
tence of tightening my girths, had 
cut them well nigh through with his 
dagger, just before the charge was 
sounded !” 

** How !” stammered Sybilla, ‘* you 
would not hint, Sir Ibelin, that the 
Grand Master Fe 

«*T know not how I have incurred 
the hostility either of the Grand Mas- 
ter (of his base squire I make no ac- 
count), or of Sir Renaud of Chatillon,” 
replied the knight, kindling with emo. 
tion as he spoke, “but the events 
which followed on the field of Tiberias 
have shown me that they are both my 
deadly enemies.” 

The Queen sat, pale, trembling, and 
silent. 

**Scarce had I dismounted,” con- 
tinued Sir Ibelin, ‘‘and, after my 
courtesy to my generous antagonist, 
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had turned to lead my horse from the 
field, when the Count of Chatillon and 
the Grand Master, accompanied by a 
throng of knights and men-at-arms, 
retreating before a charge of the Sara- 
cens, galloped past. I saw Sir Renaud 
mark me, and point me out to the 
Grand Master—then detach himself 
from his side, and spur towards me. 
Believing that he came to my rescue, I 
would have met him with open arms ; 
but with a furious countenance, and 
exclaiming, ‘What, villain, only un- 
horsed !’ he struck me, defenceless as 
I was, to the earth, and I knew no 
more till, after a long period of uncon- 
sciousness, I found myself extended on 
a couch in the tent of Saladin. My 
magnanimous adversary himself was by 
my side. He held to my parched lips 
a cup of delicious sherbet. The cool 
draught revived me, and I was enabled 
to sit up and look around. AsI looked, 
the clash of armour was heard, and 
a body of Infidels entered the tent, 
bringing with them two prisoners. 
One was the Sieur de Chatillon—the 
other, Count Guy de Lusignan.” 

** My dear lord!” exclaimed Sybilla, 
passionately. 

«« Both seemed exhausted, but over- 
come more by the sultry atmosphere 
and the fatigue of the recent combat 
than by any wounds they had received. 
Saladin turned from me to greet the 
new comers. His thoughtful courtesy 
was exhibited in the gracious manner 
in which he addressed the Count de 
Lusignan. He rather seemed to render 
homage to his captive than to be his 
victor. He motioned to the attendants 
to bring cooling fruits, and pouring 
out with his own hands a cup of the 
iced and sparkling beverage which had 
been so refreshing to me, handed it to 
the Count. Count Guy was about to 
quaff the longed- for draught, but at the 
moment he raised it to his lips he 
paused, and presented it to his fellow- 


prisoner— 
“¢€You are still more exhausted 
than I, noble Chatillon,’ he said. 


You must drink first.’ 

** «Not so,’ interposed Saladin, his 
countenance darkening terribly as he 
spoke; ‘this miscreant assassin eats 
not nor drinks in my tent. Let him, 
if he will, confess that there isno God 
but one God, and that Mahomet is 
his prophet. The turban shall alone 

rotect his head from vengeance 
or the coward crime I this day saw 


Marguerite de Vienne. 
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him attempt against a companion in 
arms.’ 

‘The Sieur de Chatillon replied 
like a brave knight. He was my ene- 
my, yet shall I do no wrong to his 
memory— 

**¢T scorn thy false prophet, and 
shall die as I have lived, an unworthy 
soldier of the cross of 

‘* Before the sentence was completed, 
his head rolled in the dust, struck off 
by an attendant, at a mute nod from 
the Sultan. Observing our looks of 
horror and dismay, Saladin then said— 

‘*«This wretch was not worthy to 
live; for a bribe he would assassinate 
his comrade in arms, and for a bribe he 
would have betrayed thee,’ turning to 
the Count de Lusignan, ‘ and thy en- 
tire army into my hands, But know 
that the Commander of the — 
disdains to vanquish his foes by tre: 
chery: he would triumph only by dint 
of arms in a fair field. And now, 
Count de Lusignan,’ he continued, in 
a softened tone, ‘I must remove thee 
in honourable captivity to Damascus, 
whileI lead my victorious forces to the 
siege of Jerusalem. In the meantime, 
I shall send by the hands of this young 
knight to offer its inhabitants liberal 
terms of capitulation. Sieur de Ba- 
lean,’ he thensaid, addressing me, ‘thou 
art free. Two squires shall be in at- 
tendance to escort thee. Make what 
speed you may, otherwise I may reach 
the devoted city before you. Tell its 
garrison that Saladin has sworn never 
to pause until the muezzin call the faith- 
ful to worship from every tower and 
church top of Jerusalem ; but that he 
permits its inhabitants to evacuate 
the city, taking with them all their 
property and valuables; andin return 
for their peaceful surrender will gua- 
rantee them, at all times, free access, as 
pilgrims, to the Holy Sepulchre.’ 

** «Sultan of the Saracens,’ I said, ‘am 
I to consider myself free to advise, and, 
if need be, to organise the defence of 
the Holy City ?’ 

‘“«* Saladin,’ he replied, ‘does not 
grant his favours conditionally: you 
are free to act and to advise as you 
deem best. Say to the citizens, how- 
ever, that their King is captive; the 
military orders all but annihilated ; the 
Grand Master of the Templars dead on 
the field—he of the Hospitallers in 
chains ; and Raymond of Tripoli fled 
to hide his shame in his castle by the 
sea, far from reach of any cry for aid 
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from Sion. Add also, that I shall be 
at their gates, at the head of troops 
flushed with recent victory, long before 

the tidings of the battle of Tiberias can 
reach Europe, or any succour arrive 
from Christendom. Say further, that 
I shall be a ruthless conqueror should 
they attempt resistance. And now, 
farewell !’ He placed his signet as a 
safe conduct in my hand, and, ere I 


could do more than cast a glance of 


rec ognition towards the Count of Lu- 
signan, I was hurried from his presence, 
and am now here to know your plea- 
sure, gracious sovereign. Shall we or 
not defend Jerusalem in this extre- 
mity ?” 

Sybilla, who had contended with 
varying emotions as Sir Ibelin’s tale 
proceeded, put her hands to her tem- 
ples, and for a short space sat silent ; 
then rising, she glanced from the pa- 
lace windows over the objects sacred to 
so many exalted recollections, that lay 
below,—the Temple, the Street of Sor- 
row, the dome of the Holy Sepulchre 
covering the Mount of Calvary, and 
the very tomb from which Christ rose 
redeeming mankind from sin and death: 
her eyes filled, her form dilated. 

*«‘ Abandon thee, Jerusalem !” she ex- 
claimed, passionately ; ‘no, no, wicked 
as I have been, I mz ay at least atone for 
my offences by finding’ a grave amid 
thy ruins! Sir Ibelin de Balean to you 
we entrust the defence of the I foly 
City. Here, take the pennon and ba- 
ton of Count Raymond, our late mar- 
shal. May they now be borne by 
worthier hands, and may God prosper 
you in his own good cause. And to you 
Marguerite, my wronged, my gentle 
Marguerite,” she cried, passionately 
embraci ing the young maide on, ** to you, 
whom Hea vaven has saved from sorrows 
so unmerited, we entrust the task to 
encourage your own good knight in 
saving us all for long days of future 
happiness, if it shi ur please God to 
bless his efforts in this service with 
success.” 


A few weeks after the fatal battle 
of Tiberias, Saladin in person appear- 
ed before the beleaguered city. Sir 
Tbelin had spared no exertions to 
place it in a posture of defence. His 
enthusiasm had communicated itself 
to all classes of the citizens; and on 
the first assault of the besiegers they 
were vigorously repulsed. Day after 


day Queen Sybilla and her ladies 
appeared on the ramparts, to encou- 
rage the defenders by their presence; 
but no enthusiasm could repel the slow 
but sure operations of the besiegers’ en- 
gines, and more than one formidable 
breach already gaped in the outer ram- 
part. Ibelin foresaw that an assault, 
which must be successful, was inevi- 
table. 

In this disastrous crisis Tbelin sought 
an interview with Marguerite deVienne. 
Mournfully and s sadly he encircled her 
in his arms. 

‘* Dearest and only beloved,” he said 
to her, ** we meet now for the last time. 
When the shades of evening gather 
around us, I must leave you to head 
a sally from which few will return. 
There is no hope of success. God, for 
our sins, has hid his face from his inhe- 
ritance ; but we must not fall inglo- 
riously. Ifwe die, we die fighting for 
the tomb of our Saviour, and our bones 
will repose in that hallowed ground 
which He trod while on earth; where 
He also died and was buried, and rose 
again from the dead, as we, too, shall 
do. My doom is therefore an enviable 
one, and I sigh not for it; but oh! my 
Margucrite, me will be le ft, a prey to 
ruthless man. Captivity, or a destiny 
far worse than death, may await you. 
Now, indeed, I am almost unmanned ; 
now I am forced to shudder, and almost 
to weep.” 

“Speak not so mournfully,” said 
Marguerite; “Saladin, who has once 
spared your life, may again do so, or 
admit you to ransom, and I, my Ibelin, 
if [haveneither skill nor strength to aid 
you, have wealth that might ransom a 
monarch at your comm: und. Yes, we 
shall return to our ownsunny Dauphiné 
when this impending conflict is over. 
Then no bar will exist to impede 
our union: my guardian’s death has 
freed me from his authority, and I am 
at liberty to fulfil those vows plighted 
to you before your departure for the 
East, with the consent of my dear, lost 
parents. My possessions in France are 
sufficiently ample ; there we shall pass 
the rest of our lives, in our good castle, 
and among our faithful feudatories of 
Bois-Vie snne.” 

“God grant it! my Marguerite— 
though I da wre not cherish such sanguine 
and too blissful expect itions May He 
who is the Father of the mourner be thy 
comforter in coming trials. May He 
watch over and shield thy unprotected 
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youth and innocence from every evil. 
One fond kiss, dearest, and then we 
Ss to be re-united—if not here, 
hereafter. I must now leave you, to 
organise our movements for the night. 
Meanwhile I would that you, our gra- 
cious Queen, and all the women of the 
city, should presently repair to the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, there 
to beseech God for the success of our 
enterprise. It is the only place of se- 
curity where you can pass this eventful 
night, while the city will be deserted 
by its defenders. To-night old men 
and children alone will remain within 
the walls of Jerusalem.” 


As the evening approached, a mourn- 
ful procession passed down the Via 
Dolorosa. It was headed by Queen 
Sybilla. With heads bowed, and hands 
clasped in fervent supplication, that 
portion of the inhabitants incapable 
themselves of bearing arms repaired 
to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
The remains of the garrison, joined by 
all the male citizens who were fit for 
warlike service, assembled under cover 
of the walls, and prepared, in silence, 
for their last sally. At midnight the de- 
voted warrior band marched forth 
silently, but with resolute steps through 
the gate of David. 

Night closed in with unwonted dark- 
ness. The rumbling of distant thun- 
der was heard, and soon a storm—ter- 
rific, because in that climate unwont- 
ed—raged over the dome which now 
sheltered the whole female Christian 
population. 

he Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
was dimly lighted, except at the high 
altar, where Heraclius Vhimself stood, 
arrayed in his full pontificals. Near 
him knelt the Queen, and by her side 
Marguerite de Vienne. A high- 
wrought yet calm excitement charac- 
terised this young girl, generally so 
timid and dependent. Now, while 
moans and audible sobs interrupted 
the sacred service, she and the Queen 
alone responded, without faltering, to 
the petitions of the Patriarch— 

«Help, Lord, for our strength 
faileth.” 

** Will the Lord cast off for ever ? 
and will he be favourable no more?” 

«© Oh God thou hast cast us off, thou 
hast scattered us, thou hast been dis- 
pleased; oh turn thyself to us again.’ 


Marguerite de Vienne. 
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“© Wilt not ‘thou, oh God, who hast 
cast us off; wilt not thou, oh God, go 
forth with our hosts ?” 

** Oh God, the heathen are come into 
thine inheritance; thy holy temple 
have they defiled; they have laid 
Jerusalem on heaps.” 

“‘ The dead bodies of thy servants 
have they given to be meat unto the 
fowls of the heaven; the flesh of thy 
saints unto the beasts of the earth.” 

“Their blood have they shed like 
water round about Jerusalem, and 
there was none to bury them.” 

«‘ We are become a reproach to our 
neighbours, a scorn and derision to 
them that are round about us.” 

** How long, Lord? Wilt thou be 
angry for ever? Shall thy jealousy 
burn like fire?” 

«* Pour out thy wrath upon the hea- 
then that have not known thee, and 
upon the kingdoms that have not called 
upon thy name.” 

«For they have dishonoured Jacob, 
and laid waste his dwelling-place.” 

The roll of the thunder echoed their 
responses; andnow, more dreadful than 
the thunder, the horrible din of war 
began to be heard. The crash and 
clamour momentarily sounded louder ; 
still the litany proceeded— 

**O remember not against us our 
former iniquities ; let thy tender mer- 
cies speedily prevent us, for we are 
brought very low.” 

“‘ Help us, O God of our salvation, 
for the glory of thy name, and deliver 
us for thy name’s sake.” 

Alas! in the midst of their suppli- 
cations the besiegers and _ besieged 
together entered the city gates, the 
latter borne backwards by the over- 
whelming masses of the foe. Still the 
Christians contested every inch of 
ground, and at last gained the Church, 
whose walls now enclosed all that the 
world contained worth their defending. 
Here they fought indeed with despe- 
ration for the memorials of their re- 
ligion, for their own lives, and the 
honour of their wives and children. 

After raging furiously till near dawn 
of day, the conflict resulted in a tem- 
porary advantage for the Christians, 
and the attacking force fell back beyond 
the inner wall. Sir Ibelin had sought 
amoment’s breathing space inthe porch 
of the Sepulchre, when a message came 
from the Queen urgently entreating 
hisattendance withinthecamp. Making 
his way through the throng of women, 
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he reached the steps of the altar where 
— stood, holding Marguerite de 

ienne by the hand. “ Dear and noble 
sir,” said the Queen, ‘‘ I have sent for 
you that I may now bestow the last 
and only gift that the world can con- 
fer ;” and she placed the hand of her 
ward in his. Sir Ibelin knelt, and, in 
the presence of the weeping matrons 
and maidens of Jerusalem, the vows 
were pronounced and the benediction 
given which united him for ever with 
the lady of his love. Day broke as 
the hurried ceremony was ended, and 
the good knight, like a faithful soldier, 
returned to his post to do battle for 
his own wedded wife as well as for 
those of his fellow-citizens. In the 
porch he was met by the welcome sight 
of a flag of truce from Saladin; another 
glance at the overwhelming masses of 
Moslem troops, by whom —_ avenue 
was occupied, satisfied him that there 
remained no resource but submission 
to the Sultan’s terms, whatever they 
might be. 

The terms proposed by the mag- 
nanimous victor were unexpectedly 
favourable. The lives of the Christian 
inhabitants were to be spared, and 
permission granted to evacuate the 
city on payment of a moderate ran- 
som ; ten pieces of gold for each man, 
half that sum for each woman, and 
one talent for every child: those un- 
able to pay the stipulated price, to 
remain in captivity. The only ex- 
ception made to this general amnesty 
was the Christian commander. 

“« accept the terms,” said Sir Ibelin, 
“announce to the Patriarch, to the 
Queen, and to their companions, that 
they may come forth in safety.” 


Saladin sat in the gate of Joppa 
while the weeping procession passed 
before him. It was, indeed, a strange 
and mournful spectacle. Women, with 
wild looks and dishevelled hair, severed 
from the children whose ransom they 
were unable to discharge ; widows torn 
from the corpses of their murdered 
lords; gallant knights, feeble and tot- 
tering under their wounds, filed past 
with slow, reluctant steps, all loudly 
bewailing, as their chiefest calamity, the 
loss of the Holy City, purchased so 
recently at the cost of their blood and 
treasure. These pilgrims from every 
state in Christendom, who had for- 
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saken country, and friends, and home, 
for this land of their devout affections, 
ws for ever from the gate of the 

eloved city. Jerusalem, sanctified by 
so many touching recollections, the 
scene of their recent glorious achieve- 
ments, was scarcely less dear to them 
than to the Israelites of old; and with 
no less deep and pious enthusiasm these 
hapless Christian exiles might ex- 
claim—*‘If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, 
let my right hand forget her cunning. 
If I do not remember thee, let my 
tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, 
if I prefer not Jerusalem above my 
chief joy.” 

Queen Sybilla and Marguerite were 
the last in this dismal procession. As 
they neared the gate of the city they 
exchanged a fond embrace. They were 
now about to part—Sybilla to proceed 
to rejoin Count Guy of Lusignan, who 
had been released from his prison at 
Damascus; Marguerite to return to 
share whatever fate might befall her 
lord. 

‘‘ Wherefore dost thou turn back, 
damsel?” demanded Saladin. ‘ The 
path of safety for such as thou is to- 
wards Joppa and the sea.” 

‘‘ This,” replied Marguerite, meekly, 
“is the path of duty.” 

“« What!” said Saladin—“ art thou 
too poor to pay thy ransom ?” 

‘‘ If riches could ransom me, mighty 
king, the wealth of the fairest fief in 
France were at my disposal.” 

‘Get thee gone, then, and enjoy 
thy rich fief in thine own country in 
peace,” said Saladin. 

‘¢ Alas! my lord,” exclaimed Sybilla, 
returning, and casting herself in a flood 
of tears at the Sultan’s feet, ‘what 
riches can purchase the love of such a 
husband as you ask this noble lady to 
leave behind her ?” 

“If her lord be sick or wounded, 
have ye not mules and litters? Be- 
ware how you remain, for the servants 
of the prophet are fierce from this ma- 
lignant resistance of your commander.” 

‘* Alas, alas!” it 1s he himself who 
is her lord, and to whom she has been 
but this woeful morning wedded.” 

‘‘This damsel wedded to the mis- 
creant, and his own countess still liv- 
ing!” exclaimed Saladin, with an air of 
astonishment. ‘* Nay, then, the Chris- 
tians need no longer reproach us with 
our plurality of wives.” 

** My lord,” said Marguerite, ‘Sir 
Tbelin de Balean is a faithful and pure 
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knight, and would not have pledged to 
me the hand belonging to another.” 

«*T speak not of Sir Ibelin de Balean,” 
replied the Sultan, “but of the wretched 
and wicked Raymond of Tripoli, who, 
after deserting his own liege king on 
the field of Tiberias, has here thrown 
himself, in I know not what spirit of 
double treason, into your unhappy city; 
and if this lady have wedded him, us 
you say, this morning, I grieve for her, 
for she and another shall be widows 
before noon.” 

* Noble king, send for the Christian 
commander,” cried Sybilla; ‘we have 
had no commander here but the Sieur 
de Balean. Raymond of Tripoli has 
indeed deserted his king, his country, 
his city, and his God; “where he has 
hidden his dishonoured. head we know 
not. But let the Christian commander 
be brought forth: it will not be the 
first time he has experienced the gene- 
rosity of Saladin.” 

At this moment a courier spurred up 
to the gate. 

‘Commander of the Faithful,” he 
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cried, ‘‘ we have been deceived: the 
castle of Tripoli is not deserted ; Count 
Raymond still holds it with a force of 
a thousand infidels.” 

«* What !—and is the traitor of Tri- 
poli not within your walls, and was 
this brave defence made by this young 
knight ?” cried Saladin, as Sir [belin 
was brought into his presence. ‘ Va- 
liant sir, your features recall to my 
memory all that happened in an en- 
counter on the field of Tiberias and in 
my tent at Nazareth. You have used 
the freedom I gave you, like a brave 
warrior, to defend the city entrusted to 
your care. But rumour gave it out 
that those valiant sorties were headed 
by a traitor, with whom forgive me for 
having confounded your honourable 
name. Go!—you are free from my 
chains at least: let this lovely and 
faithful lady henceforward be your only 
gaoler.” 

So saying, Saladin joined the hands 
of Ibelin and Marguerite, and the pil- 
grim procession, now complete, moved 
onward in sorrow and joy. 


THE SOLDIER OF FORTUNE, 


XxX 


OUR ALLIES. 


I nave — pleasanter, but I greatly 


doubt if I ever knew busier days, than 
those I passed at the Bishop’s Palace 
at Killala; and now, as I look back 
upon the event, I cannot help wonder- 
ing that we could seriously have played 
out a farce so full of absurdity and 
nonsense! There was a gross mock. 
ery ofall the usages of war, which, 
had it not been for the serious inte- 
rests at pa w ould have been highly 
laughable and amusing. 

W hether it was the important func- 
tions of civil government, the details 
of police regulation, the imposition of 
contributions, the appointment of offi- 
cers, or the arming of the volunteers, 
all was done with a pretentious affec- 
tation of order that was extremely lu- 
dicrous, The very institutions which 
were laughingly agreed at over night, 
as the wine went briskly round, were 
solemnly ratified in the morning, and, 


still more strange, appare mtly believed 
in by those whose ingenuity devised 
them; and thus the ‘Irish Directory,” 
as we styled the imaginary govern- 
ment, the National Treasury, the Pen- 
sion Fund, were talked of with all 
the seriousness of facts! As to the 
Commissariat, to which I was for the 
time attached, we never ceased writ- 
ing receipts and acknowledgments for 
stores and munitions of war, all of 
which were to be honourably acquitted 
by the Treasury of the Irish Republic. 

No people could have better fallen 
in with the humour of this delusion 
than the Irish, They seemed to believe 
everything, and yet there was a reck- 
less, headlong indifference about them 
which appeared to say, that they were 
equally prepared for any turn ‘fortune 
might take, and if the worst should hap- 

en, they would never reproach us for 

1aving misled them. The real truth 
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was—but we only learned it too late— 
all those who joined us were utterly 
indifferent to the great cause of Irishin- 
dependence ; their thoughts never rose 
above a row and a pillage. It was to 
be a season of sack, plunder, and out- 
rage, but nothing more! That such 
were the general sentiments of the 
volunteers, I believe none will dis- 
pute. We, however, in our ignorance 
of the people and their language, inter- 
preted all the harum-scarum wildness 
we saw as the buoyant temperament 
of a high-spirited nation, who, after 
centuries of degradation and ill-usage, 
saw the dawning of liberty at last. 

Had we possessed any real know- 
ledge of the country, we should at once 
have seen, that of those who joined us 
none were men of any influence or 
station. If, now and then, a man of 
any name strayed into the camp, he 
was sure to be one whose misconduct 
or bad character had driven him from 
associating with his equals; and, even 
of the peasantry, our followers were of 
the very lowest order. Whether Gene- 
ral Humbert was the first to notice the 
fact, I know not; but Charost, I am 
certain, remarked it, and even thus 
early predicted the utter failure of the 
expedition. 

must confess the * volunteers” were 
the least imposing of allies! Ithink I 
have the whole scene before my eyes 
this moment, as I saw it each morning 
in the Palace garden. 

The enclosure, which, more orchard 
than garden, occupied a space of a 
couple of acres, was the head quarters 
of Colonel Charost; and here, in a 
pavilion formerly dedicated to hoes, 
rakes, rolling-stones, and garden tools, 
we were now established to the num- 
ber of fourteen. As the space beneath 
the roof was barely sufficient for the 


Colonel’s personal use, the officers of 


his staffoccupied convenient spots in the 
vicinity. My station was under a large 
damson tree, the fruit of which afford- 
ed me, more than once, the only meal 
I tasted from early morning till late at 


night; not, [must say, fromany lack of 


provisions, for the Palace abounded 
with every requisite of the table, but 
that, such was the pressure of business, 
we were not able to leave off work 
even for half-an-hour during the day. 

A subaltern’s guard of grenadiers, 
divided into small parties, did duty 
in the garden; and it was striking 
to mark the contrast between these 
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bronzed and war-worn figures and the 
reckless, tatterdemalion host around us. 
Never was seen such ascare-crow set! 
Wild-looking, ragged wretches, their 
long, lank hair hanging down their 
necks and shoulders, usually bare- 
footed, and with every sign of starva- 
tion in their features; they stood 
in groups and knots, gesticulating, 
screaming, hurraing, and singing, in 
all the exuberance of a joy that caught 
some, at least, of its inspiration from 
whisky. 

It was utterly vain to attempt to 
keep order amongst them; even the 
effort to make them defile singly 
through the gate into the garden was 
soon found impracticable, without the 
employment of a degree of force that 
our adviser, Kerrigan, pronounced 
would be injudicious. Not only the 
men made their way in, but great 
numbers of women, and even children 
also; and there they were, seated 
around fires, roasting their potatoes in 
this bivouac fashion, asthough they had 
deserted hearth and home to follow us. 

Such was the avidity to get arms—of 
which the distribution was announced 
to take place here—that several had 
scaled the wall in their impatience, and 
as they were more or less in drink, some 
disastrous accidents were momentarily 
occurring, adding the cries and ex- 
clamations of suffering to the ruder 
chorus of joy and revelry that went 
on unceasingly. 

The impression—we soon saw how 
absurd it was—the impression that we 
should do nothing that might hurt the 
national sensibilities, but concede all 
to the exuberant ardour of a bold peo- 
ple, eager to be led against their ene- 
mies, induced us to submit to every 
imaginable breach of order and dis- 
cipline. 

“Ina day or two, they'll be like 
your own men ; you'll not know them 
from a battalion of the line. Those 
fellows will be like a wall under fire.” 

Such and such like were the assur- 
ances we were listening to all day, 
and it would have been like treason to 
the cause to have refused them cre- 
dence. 

Perhaps, I might have been longer 
a believer in thistheory, had I not per- 
ceived signs of a eae character in 
these, our worthy allies ; many who, 
to our faces, wore nothing but looks of 
gratitude and delight, no sooner mixed 
with their fellows than their down. 
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east faces and dogged expression be- 
trayed some inward sense of disap- 
pointment. 

One very general source of dissa- 
tisfaction arose from the discovery, 
that we were not prepared to pay our 
allies! We had simply come to arm 
and lead them, to shed our own blood, 
and pledge our fortunes in their cause ; 
but we certainly had brought no mi- 
litary chest to bribe their patriotism, 
nor stimulate their nationality ; and 
this, I soon saw, was a grievous disap- 
pointment. 

In virtue of this shameful omission 
on our part, they deemed the only re- 
source was to be made officers, and 
thus crowds of uneducated, semi-ci- 
vilized vagabonds were every hour 
assailing us with their claims to the 
epaulette. Of the whole number of 
these, I remember but three who had 
ever served at all ; two were notorious 
drunkards, and the third a confirmed 
madman, from a scalp wound he had 
received when fighting against the 
Turks. Many, however, boasted high- 
sounding names, and were, at least so 
Kerrigan said, men of the first fami- 
lies in the land. 

Our General-in-Chief saw little of 
them while at Killala, his principal 
intercourse being with the Bishop and 
his family; but Colonel Charost soon 
learned to read their true character, 
and from that moment conceived the 
most disastrous issue to our plans. 
The most trust-worthy of them was a 
certain O’Donnell, who, although not 
a soldier, was remarked to possess a 
greater influence over the rabble vo- 
lunteers than any of the others. He 
was a young man of the half-squire 
class, an ardent and sincere patriot, 
after his fashion; but that fashion, it 
must be owned, rather partook of the 
character of class-hatred and religious 
animosity than the features of a great 
struggle for national independence. 
He took a very low estimate of the 
fighting qualities of his countrymen, 
and made no secret of declaring it. 

** You would be better without them 
altogether,” said he one day to Cha- 
rost; “ but if you must have allies, 
draw them up in line, select one-third 
of the best, and arm them.” 

«¢ And the rest ?” asked Charost, 

*¢ Shoot them,” was the answer. 

This conversation is on record, in- 
deed I believe there is yet one witness 
living to corroborate it. 
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I have said that we were very hard 
worked ; but I must fain acknowledge 
that the real amount of business done 
was very insignificant, so many were the 
mistakes, misconceptions, and inter- 
ruptions, not to speak of the time lost 
by that system of conciliation, of which 
I have already made mention. In our 
distribution of arms there was little 
selection practised or possible. The 
process was a brief one, but it might 
have been briefer. 

Thomas Colooney, of Banmayroo, 
was called, and not usually being pre- 
sent, the name would be passed on, 
from post to post, till it swelled into a 
general shout of Colooney. 

Tom Colooney, you're wanted ; 
Tom, run for it, man, there’s a price 
bid for you! Here’s Mickey, his bro- 
ther, maybe he'll do as well.” 

And so on: all this accompanied by 
shouts of laughter, and a running fire 
of jokes, which, being in the vernacu- 
lar, was lust to us. 

At last the real Colooney was found, 
maybe eating his dinner of potatoes, 
maybe discussing his poteen with a 
friend—sometimes engaged in the do- 
mestic duties of washing his shirt or 
his small-clothes, fitting a new crown 
to his hat, or a sole to his brogues— 
whatever his occupation, he was urged 
forward by his friends and the public, 
with many a push, drive, and even a 
kick, into our presence, where, from the 
turmoil, uproar, and confusion, he ap- 
peared to have fought his way by main 
force, and very often, indeed, this was 
literally the fact, as his bleeding nose, 
torn coat, and bare head attested. 

**Thomas Colooney—are you the 
man ?” asked one of our Irish officers 
of the staff. 

‘* Yis, yer honour, I’m that same !” 

** You've come here, Colooney, to 
offer yourself as a volunteer in the 
cause of your country ?” 

Here a yell of “ Ireland for ever!” 
was always raised by the bystanders, 
which drowned the reply in its enthu- 
siasm, and the examination went on:— 

‘* You'll be true and faithful to that 
cause till you secure for your country 
the freedom of America and the hap- 
piness of France? Kiss the cross. 
Are you used to firearms ?” 

“Isn't he?—maybe not! I'll be 
bound he knows a musket from a 
mealy pratie!” 

Such and such like were the com- 
ments that rang on all sides, so that 
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the modest “ Yis, sir,” of the patriot 
was completely lost. 

“‘Load that gun, Tom,” said the 
officer. 

Here Colooney, deeming that so 
simple a request must necessarily be 
only a cover for something underhand 
—a little clever surprise or so—takes 
up the piece in a very gingerly man- 
ner, and examines it all round, noticing 
that there is nothing, so far as he 
‘an discover, unusual nor uncommon 
about it. 

‘« Load that gun, I say.” 

Sharper and more angrily is the 
command given this time. 

“ Yis, sir, immadiately.” 

And now Tom tries the barrel with 
the ramrod, lest there should be al- 
ready a charge there—a piece of fore- 
thought that is sure to be loudly ap- 
plauded by the public, not the less so 
because the impatience of the French 
officers is making itself manifest in 
various ways. 

At length he rams down the car- 
tridge, and returns the ramrod ; which 
piece of adroitness, if done with a 
certain air of display and flourish, is 
unfailingly saluted by another cheer. 


He now primes and cocks the piece, 
and assumes a look of what he be- 
lieves to be most soldier-like severity. 

As he stands thus for scrutiny, a 
rather lively debate gets up as to 
whether or not Tom bit off the end of 
the cartridge before he rammed it 


down. ‘The biters and anti-biters 
being equally divided, the discussion 
waxes strong. The French oflicers, 
eagerly asking what may be the dis- 
puted point, laugh very heartily on 
hearing it. 

“Tl lay ye a pint of sperits she 
won’t go off,” cries one. 

** Done! for two naggins, if he pulls 
strong,” rejoins another. 

‘* Devil fear the same gun,” cries a 
third; “she shot Mr. Sloan at fifty 
paces, and killed him dead.” 

‘*Tisn’t the same gun—that’s a 
Frinch one—a bran new one!” 

‘¢ She isn’t.” 

“She is.” 

** No, she isn’t.” 

*‘ Yes, but she is.” 

** What is’t you say ?” 

‘* Hould your prate.” 

‘* Arrah, teach your mother to feed 
ducks.” 

‘¢ Silence in the ranks. Keep silence 
there. Attention, Colooney!” 
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‘‘ Yis, sir.” 

* Fire !” 

“« What at, sir?” asks Tom, taking 
an amateur glance of the company, 
who look not over satisfied at his scru- 
tiny. 

‘¢ Fire in the air!” 

Bang goes the piece, and a yell fol- 
lows the explosion, while cries of 
«* Well done, Tom,” ‘ Begorra, if a 
Protestant got that!” and soon, greet 
the performance. 

‘* Stand by Colooney !” and the vo- 
lunteer falls back to make way for 
another and similar exhibition, occa- 
sionally varied by the humour or the 
blunders of the new candidate. 

As to the Treasury orders, as we 
somewhat ludicrously styled the cheques 
upon our imaginary bank, the scenes 
they led to were still more absurd and 
complicated. We paid liberally, that 
is to say in promises, for everything, 
and our generosity saved us a good 
deal of time, for it was astonishing 
how little the owners disputed our sol- 
vency when the price was left to them- 
selves. But the rations were indeed 
the most difficult matter of all; it 
being impossible to convince our 
allies of the fact that the compact was 
one of trust, and the ration was not 
his own, to dispose of in any manner 
that might seem fit. 

“‘Sure ifI don’t like to ate it—ifI 
haven’t an appetite for it—if I'd rather 
have a pint of sperits, or a flannel waist- 
coat, or a pair of stockings, than a piece 
of mate, what harm is that to any 
one ?” 

This process of reasoning was much 
harder of answer than is usually sup- 
posed, and even when replied to, ano- 
ther difficulty arose in its place. Un- 
accustomed to flesh diet, when they 
tasted they couldn't refrain from it, 
and the whole week’s rations of beef, 
amounting to eight pounds, were fre- 
quently consumed in the first twenty- 
four hours. 

Such instances of gormandising were 
by no means unfrequent, and stranger 
still, in no one case, so far as I knew, 
followed by any ill consequences. 

The leaders were still more difficult 
to manage than the people. Without 
military knowledge or experience of 
any kind, they presumed to dictate the 
plan of a campaign to old and distin- 
guished officers, like Humbert and Se. 
razin, and when overruled by argument 
or ridicule, invariably fell back upon 
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their superior knowledge of Ireland 
and her people, a defence for which, 
of course, we were quite unprepared, 
and unable to oppose anything. From 
these and similar causes it may well 
be believed that our labours were not 
light, and yet somehow, with all the 
vexations and difficulties around us, 
there was a congenial tone of levity, 
an easy recklessness, and a careless 
freedom in the Irish character that 
suited us well. There was but onesingle 
point whereupon we were not thoroughly 
together, and this was religion. They 
were a nation of most zealous Catho- 
lics, and as for us the revolution had 
not left the vestige of a belief amongst 
us. 

A reconnaissance in Ballina, meant 
rather to discover the strength of the 

arrison than of the place itself, 

aving shown that the royal forces 
were inconsiderable in number, and 
mostly militia, General Humbert moved 
forward on Sunday morning, the 26th, 
with nine hundred men of our own 
force, and about three thousand “ vo- 
lunteers,” leaving Colonel Charost and 
his staff, with two companies of foot, 
at Killala, to protect the town, and 
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organise the new levies as they were 
formed. 

We saw our companions defile from 
the town with heavy hearts. The 
small body of real soldiers seemed 
even smaller still from being enveloped 
by that mass of peasants who accom- 
panied them, and who marched on the 
flanks or in the rere, promiscuously, 
without discipline or order. A noisy, 
half-drunken rabble, firing off their 

> 

muskets at random, and yelling, as they 
went, in savage glee and exultation. 
Our sole comfort was in the belief, that, 
when the hour of combat did arrive, the 
would fight to the very last. Suc 
were the assurances of their own ofli- 
cers, and made so seriously and confi- 
dently, that we never thought of mis- 
trusting them. 

‘If they be but steady under fire,” 
said Charost, **a month will make 
them good soldiers. Ours is an easy 
drill, and soon learned ; but I own,” he 
added, “they do not give me this 
impression.” 

Such was the reflection of one who 
watched them as they went past, and 
with sorrow we saw ourselves concur- 
ring in the sentiment. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE DAY OF “ CASTLEBAR,” 


We were all occupied with our drill 
at day-break on the morning of the 
27th of August, when a mounted or- 
derly arrived at full gallop, with news 
that our troops were in motion for 
Castlebar, and orders for us imme- 
diately to march to their support, leay- 
ing only one subaltern and twenty 
men in ‘the Castle.” 

The worthy Bishop was thunder- 
struck at the tidings. It is more than 
probable that he never entertained any 
grave fears of our ultimate success ; 


still he saw that in the struggle, brief 


as it might be, rapine, murder, and 
pillage would spread over the country, 
and that crime of every sort would be 
certain to prevail during the short in- 
terval of anarchy. 

As our drums were beating the 
“rally,” he entered the garden, and 
with hurried steps came forward to 
where Colonel Charost was standing, 
delivering his orders. 

**Good day, Mons. l’'Eveque,” said 
the colonel, removing his hat, and 


bowing low. ‘You see us in a mo- 
ment of haste. The campaign has 
opened, and we are about to march.” 

‘‘ Have you made any provision for 
the garrison of this town, Colonel ?” 
said the Bishop, in terror. ‘* Your 
presence alone here restrained the po- 
pulation hitherto. If you leave us . 

** We shall leave you a strong force 
of our faithful allies, sir,” said Charost ; 
‘¢Trishmen could scarcely desire better 
defenders than their countrymen.” 

** You forget, Colonel, that some of 
us here are averse to this cause, but as 
non-combatants, lay claim to protec- 
tion.” 

‘You shall have it, too, Mons. 
lEveque; we leave an officer and 
twenty men.” 

* An officer and twenty men!” 
echoed the Bishop, in dismay. 

*‘ Quite sufficient, I assure you,” 
said Charost, coldly ; ‘and if a hair of 
one of their heads be injured by the 
populace, trust me, sir, that we shall 
take a terrible vengeance.” 
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**You do not know these people, 
sir, as I know them,” said the Bishop 
eagerly. ‘The same hour that you 
march out, will the town of Killala be 
given up to pillage. As for your re- 
tributive justice, I may be pardoned 
for not feeling any consolation in the 
pledge, for certes neither I nor mine 
will live to witness it.” 

As the Bishop was speaking, a crowd 
of volunteers, some in uniform and all 
armed, drew nearer and nearer to the 
place of colloquy; and although un- 
derstanding nothing of what went for- 
ward in the foreign language, seemed 
to watch the expressions of the speak- 
ers’ faces with a most keen interest. 
To look at the countenances of these 
fellows, truly one would not have 
called the Bishop’s fears exaggerated ; 
their expression was that of demoniac 
passion and hatred. 

** Look, sir,” said the Bishop, turn- 
ing round, and facing the mob, “ look 
at the men to whose safeguard you 
propose to leave us.” 

Charost made no reply ; but making 
a sign for the Bishop to remain where 
he was, re-entered the pavilion has- 
tily. I could see through the window 
that he was reading his despatches over 
again, and evidently taking counsel 
with himself how to act. The deter- 
mination was quickly come to. 

** Mons. l’Eveque,” said he, laying 
his hand on the Bishop’s arm, * I find 
that my orders admit of a choice on 
my part. I will, therefore, remain 
with you myself, and keep a sufficient 
force of my own men. It is not im- 
possible, however, that in taking this 
step I may be perilling my own safety. 
You will, therefore, consent that one 
of your sons shall accompany the force 
now about to march, as a hostage. 
This is not an unreasonable request on 
my part.” 

“Very well, sir,” said the Bishop, 
sadly. ** When do they leave ?” 

** Within half-an-hour,” said Cha- 
rost. 

The Bishop, bowing, retraced his 
steps through the garden back to the 
house. Our preparations for the road 
were by this time far advanced. The 
command said, “ Light marching or- 
der, and no rations;” so that we fore- 
saw that there was sharp work before us. 
Our men—part of the 12th demi-bri- 
gade, and a half company of grena- 
diers—were, indeed, ready on the in- 
stant ; but the Irish were not so easily 
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equipped. Many had strayed into the 
town ; some, early as it was, were dead 
drunk; and not a few had mislaid their 
arms or their ammunition, secretly pre- 
ferring the chance of a foray of their 
own to the prospect of a regular en- 
gagement with the royalist troops. 

Our force was still a considerable 
one, numbering at least fifteen hundred 
volunteers, besides about eighty of our 
men. By seven o’clock we were under 
march, and, with drums beating, de- 
filed from the narrow streets of Killala 
into the mountain road that leads to 
Cloonagh ; it being our object to form 
a junction with the main body at the 
foot of the mountain. 

Two roads led from Ballina to Cas- 
tlebar—one to the eastward, the other 
to the west of Lough Con. The for- 
mer was a level road, easily passable 
by wheel carriages, and without any 
obstacle or difficulty whatever; the 
other took a straight direction over 
lofty mountains, and in one spot—the 
Pass of Burnageeragh—traversed a 
narrow defile, shut in between steep 
cliffs, where a small force, assisted by 
artillery, could have arrested the ad- 
vance of a great army. The road it- 
self, too, was in disrepair, the rains of 
autumn had torn and fissured it, while 
heavy sandslips and fallen rocks in 
many places rendered it almost impas- 
sible. 

The Royalist generals had recon. 
noitered it two days before, and were 
so convinced that all approach in this 
direction was out of the question, that 
a small picquet of observation, posted 
near the Pass of Burnageeragh, was 
withdrawn as useless, and the few 
stockades they had fixed were still 
standing as we marched through. 

General Humbert had acquired all 
the details of these separate lines of 
attack, and at once decided for the 
mountain road, which, besides the ad- 
vantage of a surprise, was in reality 
four miles shorter. 

The only difficulty was the transport 
of our artillery, but as we merely car- 
ried those light field-pieces called 
‘‘curricle guns,” and had no want of 
numbers to draw them, this was not 
an obstacle of much moment. With 
fifty, sometimes sixty, peasants to a 
gun, they advanced, at arun, up places 
where our infantry found the ascent 
sufficiently toilsome. Here, indeed, 
our allies showed in the most favour- 
able colours we had yet seen them, 
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‘The prospect of a fight seemed to ex- 
cite their spirits almost to madness ; 
every height they surmounted they 
would break into a wild cheer, and the 
vigour with which they tugged the 
heavy ammunition-carts through the 
deep and spongy soil never interfered 
with the joyous shouts they gave, and 
the merry songs th¢y chaunted in rude 
chorus. 


“Tra, la, la! the French is comin’, 

What’ll now the red coats do? 

Maybe they wont get a drubbin’! 
Sure we'll lick them black and blue! 


“ Ye little knew the day was neag ye, 
Ye little thought they’d come so far; 
But here’s the boys that never fear ye— 
Run, yer sowls, for Castlebar !” 


To this measure they stepped in 
time, and although the poetry was lost 
upon our ignorance, the rattling joy- 
ousness of the air sounded pleasantly, 
and our men, soon catching up the 
tune, joined heartily in the chorus. 

Another very popular melody ran 
somewhat thus :— 


“ Our day is now begun, 
Says the Shan van voght, 
Our day is now begun, 
Says the Shan van voght. 
Our day is now begun, 
And ours is all the fun! 
Be my sow] ye'd better run! 
Says the Shan van voght !” 


There were something like a hun- 
dred verses to this famous air, but it is 
more than likely, from the specimen 
given above, that my reader will for- 
give the want of memory that leaves 
me unable to quote others; nor is it 
necessary that I should add, that the 
merit of these canticles lay in the 
hoarse accord of a thousand rude 
voices, heard in the stillness of a wild 
mountain region, and at a time when 
an eventful struggle was before us: 
such were the circumstances which 
possibly made these savage rhymes 
assume something of terrible meaning. 

We had just arrived at the entrance 
of Burnageeragh, when one of our 
mounted scouts rode up to say, that a 
peasant, who tended cattle on the 
mountains, had evidently observed our 
approach, and hastened into Castlebar 
with the tidings. 

It was difficult to make General 
Humbert understand this fact. 
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‘Ts this the patriotism we have heard 
so much of? Are these the people who 
would welcome us as deliverers? Par- 
bleu! I've seen nothing but luke. 
warmness or downright opposition 
since I landed! In that same town 
we have have just quitted—a miserable 
hole, too, was it—what was the first sight 
that greeted us? a fellow in our uni- 
form hanging from the stanchion of a 
window, with an inscription round his 
neck, to the purport that he was a 
traitor! This is the fraternity which 
our Irish friends never wearied to speak 
of |” 

Our march was now hastened, and 
in less than an hour we debouched 
from the narrow gorge into the open 
plain before the town of Castlebar. A 
few shots in our front told us that the 
advanced picquet had fallen in with 
the enemy, but a French cheer also 
proclaimed that the Royalists had fallen 
back, and our march continued unmo- 
lested. The road, which was wide and 
level here, traversed a flat country, 
without hedge-row or cover, so that 
we were able to advance in close column, 
without any precaution for our flanks ; 
but before us there was a considerable 
ascent, which shut out all view of the 
track beyond it. Up this our advanc- 
ed guard was toiling, somewhat wearied 
with a seven hours’ march and the heat 
of a warm morning, when scarcely had 
the leading files topped the ridge, than, 
poe went a round shot over their 
heads, which, after describing a fine 
curve, plunged into the soft surface of 
a newly ploughed field. The troops 
were instantly retired behind the crest 
of the hill, and an orderly despatched 
to inform the General that we were in 
face of the enemy. He had already 
seen the shot and marked its direction. 
The main body was accordingly halt- 
ed, and, defiling from the centre, the 
troops extended on either side into the 
fields. While this movement was 
being effected Humbert rode forward, 
and, crossing the ridge, reconnoitered 
the enemy, 

It was, as he afterwards observed, 
a stronger force than he had antici- 
pated, consisting of between three and 
four thousand bayonets, with four 
squadrons of horse, and two batteries 
of eight guns, the whole admirably 
posted on a range of heights, in front 
of the town, and completely covering 
it. 

The ridge was scarcely eight hundred 
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yards’ distance, and so distinctly was 
every object seen, that Humbert and 
his two aides-de-camp were at once 
marked and fired at, even in the few 
minutes during which the “ reconnois- 
sance” lasted. 

As the General retired the firing 
ceased, and now all our arrangements 
were made without molestation of any 
kind. They were, indeed, of the sim- 
plest and speediest. Two companies 
of our grenadiers were marched to the 
front, and in advance of them, about 
twenty paces, were posted a body of 
Trish in French uniforms. This place 
being assigned them, it was said, as a 
mark of honour, but in reality for no 
other purpose than to draw on them 
the royalist artillery, and thus screen 
the grenadiers. 

nder cover of this force came two 
light six pounder guns, loaded with 
grape, and intended to be discharged 
at point-blank distance. The infantry 
brought up the rere in three compact 
columns, ready to deploy into line at a 
moment. 

In these very simple tactics no notice 
whatever was taken of the great rabble 
of Irish who hung upon our flanks and 
rere in disorderly masses, cursing, 
swearing, and vociferating in all the 
license of insubordination ; and O’Don- 
nel, whose showy uniform contrasted 
strikingly with the dark blue coat and 
low glazed cocked hat of Humbert, 
was now appealed to by his countrymen 
as to the reason of this palpable slight. 

** What does he want? what does 
the fellow say?” asked Humbert, as 
he noticed his excited gestures and 
passionate manner. 

‘* He is remonstrating, sir,” replied I, 
‘on the neglect of his countrymen; he 
says that they do not seem treated like 
soldiers; no post has been assigned, 
nor any order given them.” 

«* Tell him, sir,” said Humbert, with 
a savage grin, ‘that the discipline we 
have tried in vain to teach them 
hitherto, we’ll not venture to rehearse 
under an enemy’s fire; and tell him 
also that he and his ragged followers 
are free to leave us, or, if they like 
better, to turn against us, at a moment’s 
warning.” 

I was saved the unpleasant task of in- 
terpreting this civil message byConolly, 
who, taking O’Donnel aside, appeared 
endeavouring to reason with him, and 
reduce him to something like mode- 
ration. 


‘“‘ There, look at them, they’re run- 
ning like sheep!” cried Humbert, 
laughing, as he pointed to an indiscrimi- 
nate rabble, some hundred yards off, 
in a meadow, and who had taken to 
their heels on seeing a round shot 
plunge into the earth near them. 
** Come along, sir: come with me, and 
when you have seen what fire is, you 
may go back and tell your countrymen! 
Serazin, is all ready? Well then, 
forward, march!” 

‘* March!” was now re-echoed along 
the line, and steadily, as on a parade, 
our hardy infantry stepped out, while 
the drums kept up a continued roll 
as we mounted the hill. 

The first to cross the crest of the 
ascent were the “Legion,” as the 
Trish were called, who, dressed like 
French soldiers, were selected for 
some slight superiority in discipline 
and bearing. They had but gained 
the ridge, however, when a well-di- 
rected shot from a six-pounder smashed 
in amongst them, killing two and 
wounding six or seven others. The 
whole mass immediately fell back on 
our grenadiers. The confusion com- 
pelled the supporting column to halt, 
and once more the troops were retired 
behind the hill. 

‘Forward, men, forward!” cried 
Humbert, riding up to the front, and 
in evident impatience at these repeated 
checks ; and now the grenadiers passed 
to the front, and, mounting the height, 
passed over, while a shower of balls 
flew over and around them. A small 
slated house stood half way down the 
hill, and for this the leading files made 
a dash, and gained it, just as the main 
body were, for the third time, driven 
back to re-form. 

It was now evident that an attack 
in column could not succeed against a 
fire so admirably directed ; and Hum- 
bert quickly deployed into line, and 
prepared to storm the enemy’s posi- 
tion. 

Up to this the conduct of the Royal- 
ists had been marked by the greatest 
steadiness and determination. Every 
shot from their batteries had told, and 
all promised an easy and complete 
success to their arms. No sooner, 
however, had our infantry extended 
into line, than the militia, unaccus- 
tomed to see an enemy before them, 
and unable to calculate distance, 
opened a useless, dropping fire, at a 
range where not a bullet could reach! 
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Theignorance of this movement, and 
the irregularity of the discharge, were 
not lost upon our fellows, most of 
whom were veterans of the army of 
the Rhine; and, with a loud cheer of 
derision, our troops advanced to meet 
them, while a cloud of skirmishers 
dashed forward, and secured them- 
selyes under cover of a hedge. 

Even yet, however, no important 
advantage had been gained by us; and 
if the Royalists had kept their ground 
in support of their artillery, we must 
have been driven back with loss; but, 
fortunate ly for us, & movement we 
made to keep open order was mis- 
taken by some of the militia officers 
for the prepar: ation to outflank them, 
a panic seized the whole line, and they 
fell back, leaving their guns totally 
exposed and unprotected. 

“They're running! they’re run- 
ning!” was the cry ‘along our line; 
and now a race was seen, which should 
be first up with the artillery. The 
cheers at this moment were tremen- 
dous from our ‘‘ allies,” who had kept 
wide aloof hitherto, were now up with 
us, and, more lightly oqrapes than 
we were, soon took the lead. The 
temerity, however, was costly, for 
three several times did the Roy: alist 
artillery load and fire; and eac th dis- 
charge, scarcely at half-musket range, 
was terribly eflective. 

We were by no means prepared for 
either so sudden or complete a suc- 
cess, and the scene was exciting in the 
highest degree, as the whole line 
mounted the hill, cheering madly. From 
the crest of this rising ground we 
could now see the town of Castlebar 
beneath us, into which the Royalists 
were scampering at full speed. A pre- 
paration for defending the bridge into 
the town did not escape the watchful 
eyes of our General, who again gave 
the word “ Forward!” not by the road 
alone, but also by the fields at either 
side, so as to occupy the houses that 
should command the bridge, and which, 
by a palpable neglect, the others had 
forgotten to do. 

Our small body of horse, about 
twenty hussars, were ordered to charge 
the bridge; and had they been even 
moderately well mounted, must have 

captured the one gun of the enemy at 
once; but the miserable cattle, un¢ able 
to str ‘ike a canter, only exposed them 
to a sharp musketry ; and when they 
did reach the bridge, five of their num 
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ber had fallen. The six-pounder was, 
however, soon taken, and the gunners 
sabred at their posts, while our ad- 
vanced guard coming up, completed 
the victory; and nothing now remain- 
ed but a he: idlong flight. 

Had we possessed a single squadron 
of dragoons, few could have escaped 
us, for not a vestige of discipline re- 
mained. All was wild confusion and 
panic. Such of the officers as had 
ever seen service, were already killed 
or badly wounded; and the younger 
ones were perfectly unequal to the 
difficult task of rallying or restoring 
order to a routed force. 

The scene in the market-square, as 
we rode in, is not easily to be forgot- 
ten; about two hundred prisoners 
were standing in a group, disarmed, 
it is true, but quite unguarded, and 
without any preparation or precaution 
against escape! 

Six or seven English officers, amongst 
whom were two majors, were gathered 
around General Humbert, who was 
conversing with them in tones of easy 
and jocular familiarity, The cé yptured 
guns of the enemy (fourteen in all) 
were being ranged on one side of the 
square, while behind them were drawn 
up a strange-looking line of men, with 
their coats turned. ‘These were part 
of the Kilkenny militia, who had 
deserted to our ranks after the retreat 
began. 

Such was the ‘‘ fight” of Castlebar ; 
it would be absurd to eall it a ** battle;” 
a day too inglorious for the Royalists 
to reflect any credit upon us; but, such 
as it was, it raised the spirits of our 
Trish followers to a pitch of madness; 
and, out of our own ranks, none now 
doubted in the certainty of Irish inde- 
pendence. 

Our occupation of the town lasted 
only a week; but, brief as the time 
was, it was suflicient to widen the 
breach between ourselves and our allies 
into an open and undisguised hatred. 
There were, unquestionably, wrongs 
on both i As for us, we were 
thoroughly, bitterly disappointed in the 
character ‘of those we had come to libe- 
rate ; and, making the egregious mis- 
take of confounding these semi-civi- 
lized peasants with the Irish people, we 
deeply regretted that ever the French 
army should have been sent on so 
worthless a mission. As for them, 
they felt insulted and degraded by the 
offensive tone we assumed towards them. 
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Not alone they were never regarded as 
comrades, but a taunting insolence of 
manner was assumed in all our dealings 
with them, very strikingly in contrast 
to that with which we conducted our- 
selves towards all the other inhabitants 
of the island, even those who were 
avowedly inimical to our object and 
our cause, 

These things, with native quickness, 
they soon remarked. They saw the 
consideration and politeness with which 
the Bishop and his family were treated ; 
they saw several Protestant gentleren 
suffered to return to their homes ‘“ on 
parole.” They saw, too—worst griev- 
ance of all—how all attempts at pillage 
were restrained, or severely punished, 
and they asked themselves, “To what 
end a revolt, if neither massacre nor 
robbery were to follow? Ifthey wanted 
masters and rulers, sure they had the 
English that they were used to, and 
could at least understand.” 

Such were the causes, and such the 
reasonings, which gradually eat deeper 
and deeper into their minds, rendering 
them at first sullen, gloomy, and suspi- 
cious, and at last insubordinate, and 
openly insulting to us. 

Their leaders were the first to ex- 
hibit this state of feeling. Affecting a 
haughty disdain for us, they went about 
with disparaging stories of the French 
soldiery ; and at last went even so far 
as to impugn their courage ! 

In one of the versions of the affair 
of Castlebar, it was roundly asserted, 
that but for the Irish threatening to fire 
on them, the French would have turned 
and fled; while in another, the tactics 
of that day were all ascribed to the mi- 
litary genius of Neal Kerrigan, who, 
by the by, was never seen from early 
morning until late the same afternoon, 
when he rode into Castlebar on a fine 
bay horse that belonged to Captain 
Shortall of the Royal Artillery ! 

If the feeling between us and our 
allies was something less than cordial, 
nothing could be more friendly than 
that which subsisted between us and 
such of the Royalists as we came in 
contact with. The officers who became 
our prisoners were treated with every 
deference and respect. Two field-offi- 
cers and a captain of carbineers dined 
daily with the General, and Serazin 
entertained several others. We liked 
them greatly; and I believe Tam not 
flattering if [ say that they were equally 
satisfied with us. ‘Nos amis l’enne- 
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mie,” was the constant expression used 
in talking of them; and every day 
drew closer the ties of this comrade 
regard and esteem. 

Such was the cordial tone of intimacy 
maintained between us, that I remem- 
ber well, one evening at Humbert’s 
table, an animated discussion being 
carried on between the General and an 
English staff-officer on the campaign 
itsel{—the Royalist averring, that, in 
marching southward at all, a gross and 
irreparable mistake had been made, 
and that if the French had occupied 
Sligo, andextended their wings towards 
the North, they would have secured a 
position of infinitely greater strength, 
and also become the centre for rallying 
round them a population of a very 
different order from the half-starved 
tribes of Mayo. 

Humbert affected to say that the 
reason for his actual plan was, that 
twenty thousand French were daily 
expected to land in Lough Swilly, 
and that the western attack was merely 
to occupy time and attention, while 
the more formidable movement went 
on elsewhere. 

I know not if the English believed 
this; I rather suspect not. Certes, 
they were too polite to express any 
semblance of distrust of what was told 
them with all the air of truth. 

It was amusing, too, to see the 
candour with which each party dis- 
cussed the other to his face; the 
French General criticising all the 
faulty tactics and defective manceuvres 
of the Royalists; while the English 
never hesitated to aver, that whatever 
momentary success might wait upon 
the French arms, they were just as 
certain to be obliged to capitulate in 
the end. 

** You know it better than I do, 
General,” said the Major of Dragoons, 
“It may bea day or two earlier or 
later, but the issue. will and must be— 
a surrender.” 

“I don't agree with you,” said 
Humbert, laughing; “I think there 
will be more than one ‘ Castlebar.’ 
But let the worst happen, and you 
must own that your haughty country 
has received a heavy imsult—your 
great England has got a sougfét in the 
face of all Europe!” 

This, which our General regarded 
as a great compensation—the greatest, 
perhaps, he could receive for all de- 
feat—did not seem to affect the Eng- 
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lish with proportionate dismay, nor 
even to ruflle the equanimity of their 
calm tempers. 

Upon one subject both sides were 
quite agreed—that the peasantry never 
could aid, but very possibly would 
always shipwreck, every attempt to 
win national independence. 

‘I should have one army to fight 
the English, and two to keep down 
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fore, and with an engagement that 
lasted from eight till two in the after- 
noon, were obliged to be under arms 
for several hours, to repress pillage 
and massacre. Our allies now filled 
the town, to the number of five thou- 
sand, openly demanding that it should 
be given up to them, parading the 
streets in riotous bands, and display- 
ing banners with long lists of names, 
doomed for immediate destruction. 


the Irish!” was Humbert’s expression ; 
and very little experience served to 
show that there was not much ex- 
aggeration in the sentiment. 

Our week at Castlebar taught us a 
good lesson in this respect. The 
troops, wearied with a march that had 
begun on the midnight of the day be- 


The steadiness and temper of our 
soldiery were severely tried by these 
factious and insubordinate spirits ; but 
discipline prevailed at last, and before 
the first’evening closed in, the town 
was quiet, and, for the time, at least, 
danger over. 


A CAROL FOR CHRISTMAS, 
Carrigbawn, Nov. 27, 1850. 


My pear Antnoxy.—I was strolling yesterday morning through my planta- 
tions, knife in hand, lopping off decayed branches, pruning irregular and 
excessive growth, and here and there consigning to the woodman’s hatchet 
some dead tree which, having now ceased to contribute its quota of ornament 


or utility, received its sentence—‘‘ Cut it down; why cumbereth it the 
ground?” dooming to a like fate some over-ambitious denizen, which strug- 
gled for an undue share of place and greatness in the woody republic, and 
crushed and bowed down its weaker companions, and robbed them of the free 
gifts of nature, the sun-light, and the air of heaven; the juice and fatness 
of the earth, the dew and the shower ;—when I fell into a train of musing, 


as you know my wont is. Truly, dear Anthony, the man who spends his 
life «‘exempt from public haunt,” and converses much with others of God's 
creatures than his own species, will learn a lore that the dwellers in cities know 
not of. He will “find tongues in trees,” and his spiritual sense wi!l hear 
strange words, that never fall on the ear of flesh—words of knowledge, of 
reproof, of correction, of instruction in righteousness, for which these scrip- 
tures of God, written on the tablet of the earth, are profitable, even as is that 
“Scripture given by inspiration.” I have somehow got the habit, as every 
thoughtful, solitary man does, of making companions of the insentient things 
about me. I love to endue them with thought, and to fancy that they under- 
stand my sensations, and I theirs. Thus, I have my friends and favorites, ay, 
and my loves, too. I have my harem of flowers—beauties whose loveliness is 
not veiled from the light, but brightens and glows more and more in the sun- 
shine—whose charms neither sate the heart, nor vitiate the soul. I have my 
community of plants and shrubs—my aristocracy of forest trees; and much plea- 
sure and profit have I as I “ consider how they grow.” The flowers speak to 
me of joy, and peace, and love; and their odorous breath whispers of purity of 
soul. The low-lying brooms, the laurestinas spreading along the ground, the 
laurels and hollies, with their thick, trim, shining foliage of ever-enduring 
green, tell of humility, and the well-ordered beauty of holy living. The oak 
shews forth the fortitude that stands before the storm; and, like the martyr 
of old, bends not to tribulation or trial, though it will fall rather than bend. The 
pliant sallow admonishes me of that gentleness of spirit that will “give place 
unto wrath,” bowing under the hand that buffets, and as it rises again,“shew- 
ing no mark or memory of the smiter. The fir and the pine, green and warm 
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when the trees around them are sapless and bare, spread their sheltering arms 
above some tender nurselings, meet remembrancers of heavenly Charity. Then, 
Faith has its representative in the ash, that strikes its roots deep and cling- 
ingly even into the rock ; and Hope in the hazel that drops its nut confidingly 
into the earth; and Patience in the slow-growing and late-matured walnut. 
And the tapering larch that shoots right up to the light and the air, calls to 
mind the Piety of earnest souls that ever look and struggle up heavenwards. 
Have we not, too, trees that bear their fruit of righteous works, and others 
fruitless, but with their leaves abundant—mere professions and words of much 
promise; and the cankered heart, and the dead, withered branch, and the dis- 
eased or distorted limb, that must be cut off and cast away to insure the health 
or the beauty of the tree? If at any time I weary of the face of man, or chafe 
at his folly, I can betake myself to the woodlands, and hear the leafy things 
around whisper wisdom and truth as they bend their branches towards me, 
while I lean against their trunks with my book, and re-absorb the peace of God's 
nature :— 
“For where 
I have my books 
I have old friends, 
Whose cheering looks 
Make me amends 

For coldnesses in men: and so 

With those departed long ago, 

And with wild flowers and trees, 

And with the living breeze, 

And with ‘ the still small voice’ 

Within, I would rejoice, 

And converse hold, while breath 
Held me, and then—come Death.” 


A clattering of hoofs on the gravel attracted my attention, and I saw Uncle 
Saul’s little post-boy, ‘‘ Shawneen,” riding on his donkey at full canter down 
the avenue towards the house. I stepped forward to intercept him, but he flew 
passed me with unabated speed, notwithstanding his utmost exertions to bring 
the beast to a stand still. The animal, though but an ass, seemed to be a phi- 
losopher of the Baconian school, and having, according to the precept of his 
master, proposed to himself, in the commencement of his career, one great and 
final object, he pursued it steadily without pause or deviation ; and so having 
left his own stable with the fixed determination of reaching mine, he was in- 
disposed to fall short of his purpose, no matter what pressing solicitations were 
used to induce him. At length, however, Shawneen, by dint of sawing the 
bridle with both hands, contrived to turn the donkey right round: but with 
change of direction came change of purpose, and accordingly he set off again, 
wriggling his tail and sticking down his head with the evident intention of re- 
turning to his own apartments. This I was determined to frustrate, so I seized 
the bridle as he was cantering by me, and in a moment or two our united 
exertions were successful. After a few graceful retrograde movements, not 
unlike the backing of a steamer when she reverses her paddles, the donkey 
swung round to his moorings beside me. ‘ Well, Shawneen, what's the 
matter?” ‘The boy was too much * blown” to speak, but he pulled a letter out 
of his pocket and handed it to me. I opened the envelope, and in its fold were 
these words in my uncle’s hand-writing :—‘*‘ Good news—read and return, S.S.” 
The letter itself I perused with much interest: it was from my worthy god- 
father, Jonathan Freke, of New York, full of love and kindness: you can 
imagine the pleasure with which I read the following passage :—*‘ Notwithstand- 
ing the great prosperity with which God has blessed me, and for which I humbly 
trust I am not ungrateful, I always pine for the dear friends from whom I have 
been so long severed ; and I have never seen the return of Easter or Christmas 
that my heart did not yearn after them, and the wish arise that I were sitting in 
your Sagtelts mansion, dear Saul, in the midst of all whom I love. But the 
home-sickness has of late grown so strong upon me that I can no longer support 
it, and so I am winding up my affairs, and will leave the firm to younger hands, 
while I haste away to sit beside your hearth at Christmas, and grow young again 
VOL, XXXVI.—NO, CCXVI, 3A 
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in the light of so many dear faces." I despatched the boy and fell into a train 
of sweet musing. ‘Thrice blessed and happy influences of that religion which 
accommodates its ordinances to the nurture of our social affections as it gives 
its graces to sustain our spiritual life—whose sabbaths recruit the body while ‘they 
refresh the soul—whose festivals are not only spiritual rejoicings, but potent bonds 
to bind together the human family in the brotherhood of love! The Divinity of 
Christianity, had it no other proof, would stand confessed in this—that it is the 
most sublime, the most perfect, the most lovely social system that the world has 
ever seen, wondrously adapted to cherish and develope all that is good in man’s 
nature, to repress all that is evil, to make him the best citizen, the truest 
friend, the tenderest parent, and the most duteous child. I hold it, therefore, 
to be an obligation, equally social and religious, to maintain in all their ancient 
integrity the joyous observances of those festive seasons ; they are stages in the 
great journey of human life, when man pauses for a moment from the intent and 
Cention se fishness with which each is pressing onwards, to forget self and to 
look ae on his brother. And pre-eminent above all others is the Festival 
of the Nativity. The wondrous event which it commemorates influences the 
soul with a grateful happiness, and opens the heart to the reception of all kindly 
affections. I love to see it kept in all its glory. Ilove it for its holy charities, 

for its humanising influences, for its generous cheer, its wassail bowl, the 
misletoe, the song, and the dance. [love it for the recollections of childish 
delight with which it is associated ; but in chief I love it for this, that it brings 
back to home the feet that have been wandering away from it during the year— 
that it unites again in one common family those who have been scattered abroad 
amid strange scenes and in diverse pursuits, renovating the affections that dis- 
tance or time m: ry have weakened, drawing us all together round the one holy 
well of love, to drink of it and strengthen our hearts, and fill them with 
stores of kindliness, that may sustain us when we go forth into the arid deserts 
of life. 

There is something, to my thinking, profoundly affecting in the appearance 
of external nature with which C hristmas is usually ushered in. Everything 
around is suggestive, as if by a wise arrangement, of the havoc which sin has 
wrought on the world. ‘The earth—how unlike to the vernal glory of her primal 
sinlessness !—lies torpid and exhausted, stript alike of the verdure of spring, the 
bloom of summer, and the richness of autumn. With the shroud of snow upon 
her bosom, and the ice upon her heart beneath, she looks the emblem of physical 
death. And then it is—when the curse laid upon man is upon her, too, for man’s 
sake—that He who had walked the bowers of Paradise in the majesty of a king 
and the benignity of a father, now revisits the earth, in her desolation and abase- 
ment, as a lowly feeble child; yet potent to reconquer His kingdom from the 
usurper, and to found a system calculated to revolutionise the world to its 
extremest limits. 

The recollections of Christmas during my childhood are still the dearest and 
holiest memories of my life, and I cannot even yet recall them without mingled 
feelings of pleasure and pain. My eyes grow dim with tears, and my heart i is 
stirred, when I call to mind four children, with impatient wakefulness, awaiting 
the dawn of morning, that they might dress and hurry down—stealing on tip-toe 
to the door of their parents’ chamber—then artlessly singing their Christmas 
h mn ; and, when it was ended, springing into the room with gay clamour, 
claiming their Christmas-boxes, and wishing a happy Christmas, and receiving 
the kiss and blessing. And those parents—where are they now? And we— 
where are we? One, the loveliest and meekest of souls, sleeps in peace, wearied 
of the world before it was well entered on; and the others have gone each his 
different way, and now meet but rarely; for we have no father’s house to re- 
assemble us, and I often ask in thought, ‘ Is thine heart right, as my heart is 
with thy heart ?” 

But ye, who still have that priceless blessing, a father’s home, know that it is a 
holy temple to which all should, like the Jews of old, g go up at seasons to worship. 
Make it the focal point to which all your hearts and feet, no matter how distant 
ye be, shall at seasons converge ; where all your affections, like rays of light 
which the glass draws together, shall meet and commingle in a glow of love, in- 
tense and ardent. Let no cold philosophy sneer down for ye these honoured 
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festivities; nor let the children of a utilitarian age deem themselves wiser in 
their generation than their simpler sires, who failed not to call the annual 
muster-roll of glad hearts and joyous faces, to see that none were wanting 
in their places—that none had fallen away or lagged behind in the journey of 
life. 

With such thoughts as these strong upon me, I sat down, dear Anthony, to 
tell you a tale which should illustrate what I have just written. The actors in it 
have all passed away from earth; but you will, perhaps, discover, under feigned 
names, one at least of them. I wrought at my pleasant employ till the early 
twilight surprised me, and after my solitary dinner I resumed my pen till mid- 
night. This morning I was sitting, after a late breakfast, preparing my despatch 
for thee, dear Anthony, when a vision of a white pony and its rider dashed by 
the window, and in a few moments my cousin Abigail stood before me. I 
protest, Anthony, she looked very pretty. ‘The flush of health, heightened 
by the morning air, suffused her brow and cheeks; her brown hair had 
escaped from beneath her gold-banded riding-cap of blue velvet; her eyes beamed 
laughingly as she laid her riding-wand across my shoulders; and her figure— 
well! well!—all I shall say is that a tight-fitting habit sets it off charmingly.— 
“‘What, Jonathan! so late at breakfast! Do, pray, bestir yourself; I want 
you to ride with me to .” Now, there is nothing more provoking or humbling 
to my vanity than the manner in which my fair cousins, one and all, treat me. 
I verily believe they think I was sent into the world for no other purpose than 
to minister to their gratification ; and, worst of all, they actually practise flirting 
on me, as gentlemen practise shooting on a stuffed figure ; and that, too, without 
the slightest fear that their little hearts may be endangered by coming within 
the range of my attractions. So I answered Miss Abigail, somewhat crustily— 
‘* Indeed, I shall do nosuch thing. I am very busy at present.” ‘* Well, then, 
I shall wait till your business is finished. But what is this, Coz? Ah! I see 
you are writing one of your rigmaroles to your friend, Mr. Poplar! Come, let 
me see it!” She snatched up my papers, and prepared to spring out of the 
window. I captured her just in time, and punished her as young ladies should 
be punished, who make so free with young gentlemen.—* For shame, Jonathan ! 
If you were not my cousin, I should say you were very rude!” Being both in 
fault, we came to terms, and I offered to read, if she would sit quietly and listen. 
So the girl sat down in my easy chair, and composed her features till they as- 
sumed an air of most demure sobriety. ‘ Now, Jonathan, proceed. Take 
notice, I shall criticise you unmercifully.” Then I read my poem of 





RAVENSCROFT HALL. 


*T was a sweet summer eve. The flush of day 
Had paled from crimson to that nameless hue 
That tints the sea-shell. The still sultry air 
Was tempered by the gentlest breeze that crept 
Up from the sleeping lake, over whose face 
The grey, thin mist was hanging. A fair girl 
Sate in a casement, through whose open frame 
Bright-eyed and odorous flowers wreathed their heads, 
As though they gazed and breathed in kindred love 
On one as lovely and as sweet as they. 
She held a scroll, and ever as she read 
Her eyes looked gleeful, and a light, gay laugh— 
The music of a heart that knew no care— 
Rang out upon the night air. 

From the lawn, 
Close clipt and green, that sloped in gentle swell 
Up to the window's base, one stole with step 
Timid and noiseless, till he stood before 
The maid. Anon she raised her eyes—their light, 
Clear and unwavering, fell upon his face 
As sun-light falls on a deep-flowing stream. 


His brow flushed sudden, and his dark eye grew 
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Dilate and troublous ; then he looked away, 
And his pale lips, with ill-assuméd ease, 
Essayed some common-place—I know not what— 
Some word of greeting. 







«© Ah! dear Walter, welcome, 
Thou'rt just in time to read these rhymes thyself.” 
The stripling took the page, and sate him down 
Beside the maiden, and he read this lay :— 



















TO 


“ Why doth the pilgrim wander afar, 
O’er parching deserts and trackless ways ? 
Why doth he brave the elements’ war 
In the reeling bark on the boiling seas? 
Why presses he onward, nor never delays— 
Why smilingly hopes where others repine ? 
’Tis because he knows, with the evening’s rays, 
He shall kneel in prayer at the long-sought shrine. 














“ Why, in the cool and balmy air, 
When the blue heavens beam in the star-lit night, 
Does the softened savage sink down in prayer, 
And worship all lowly each silvery light ? 
Why does he raise his swimming sight 
To those worlds that wander in endless space ? 
*Tis because he feels as they glitter bright, 
That Divinity glows in each burning face. 















“When, wrapt in devotion, the pilgrim kneels, 
Does he think that the saint new bliss acquires? 
Does he fancy the blessed more rapture feels 
That his bosom gloweth with holy fires ? 
Ah, no! his humbler wish but aspires 
At his angel’s shrine to offer his praise ; 
’Tis all his loving bosom requires— 
To adore the saint—and retrace his ways. 









“When the savage bows down in the silent night, 
And yields up to heaven his homage free ; 
Does he think that the glittering orbs of light 
More brightly shines since he bends the knee ? 
Ah, no! he deems not that such can be, 
When, enraptured, he looks on the glorious skies ; 
He but worships Beauty instinctively — 
That beauty of Brightness that never dies. 














* Oh, fairest! I pray thee ask me not then 
Why my feet retread their well-known ways, 
Why my true, fond heart returns again 
To pour at the shrine of my love its lays ; 
Or why I seek to live in the rays, 
The melting rays of thy starry eye; 
Why gaze on the beauties thy face displays, 
As beaming and soft as a summer sky, 









* At the lovely shrine of a lovelier mind, 
With all of a Palmer’s holy zeal, 
I bow to the innocence there enshrined, 
Though thy bosom no glow responsive feel. 
And, oh! when the trembling glances steal 
From thine eyes of light o’er thy features fair, 
The thought that my bosom would fain conceal 
They read—that my heart is burning there.” 










“Tn good sooth, dear Walter, 
Thou'rt a brave rhym’ster for a youth so young ; 
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When thou art man I think thou'lt be a poet. 
Tf thou can’st write so sweet without a love, 
What wilt thou do when thou shalt have a mistress ? 
Beshrew me, should I ever have a suitor, 
T'll make thee teach the swain such pretty strains 
To woo me in withal.” 

The boy replied not, but his cheeks and brow 
Paled with a sudden chill that sent the blood 
Back on his heart, and made him faint and sick. 
The maiden noted not the instant change 
That her light words had wrought, for she had paused, 
Pondering on some deep thought within her heart, 
Then added, quickly, «* Hast thou heard that Ralph 
Has safe returried, and straightway will be here? 
I marvel much if strange lands and new faces 
Have dimmed the memory of dear old home. 
Dear Ralph! he should be now well nigh a man, 
Ay, and a brave one. How I long to see him! 
Methinks, dear Walter, you are strangely moody. 
Come, let us in unto our pleasant tasks— 
I to my frame, and thou the while to read 
‘The wondrous music of the poet’s song, 
Delightful Tennyson. Where left we off? 
Ah! Iremember. *Twas the talking oak 
Of Sumner Chase, just where the maiden spies 
Her own name carved upon his wrinkled rind. 





“ Oh, yes, she wandered round and round 
These knotted knees of mine, 
And found, and kissed the name she found, 
And sweetly murmured thine. 


“ A tear-drop trembled from its source, 
And down my surface crept. 

My sense of touch is somewhat coarse, 

But I believe I wept. 


“Then flushed her cheek with rosy light, 
She glanced across the plain ; 
But not a creature was in sight— 
She kissed me once again.” 


Ran it not so, my brother ? 
Then the boy 

Started as if a shrewd pang stung his heart, 

And with a fierce and sullen rage he crushed 
Within his hand the scroll wherein, with care 
Most artful, he had poured his hot soul out 

In a feigned verse, not daring yet to name 

Her whom he loved, but aiming artfully 

To move her heart the while ; even as one skilled 
In sounds of music, with his voice essays 

To find the pitch of a sweet-stringéd lute, 

Then lists attentive if perchance the cord 
Trembles responsive with congenial tone. 

But he, poor boy, found no response, and so 

He tore the leaf and strewed it in the air. 
Offended, marvelling, sorrowful by turns, 

The girl surveyed him till her blue eye swam 
In moisture, that swelled o’er the reddening lid, 
And glistened on the dark and taper lash ; 

But spoke she not. Remorseful and ashamed, 
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‘* Alice,” he cried, ‘* forgive me this wild mood ; 
Could’st thou my spirit read thou would’st forgive— 
Being unread, 1 more forgiveness need.” 

“‘ Nay, Walter, I do read thy heart, and plainly,— 
Thou’rt somewhat chafed—confess it—that thy verse 
Has not been praised with sighings, and ‘ Ah! me’s'— 
The tribute of such pretty love conceits. 

Poets are all such vain and jealous creatures— 

And why not thou? But come, thou shalt not fail 

Of minstrel’s guerdon.” 


Then she plucked a rose, 
Full-blown and dewy, and with sportive hand 
Showered the loosed leaves on Walter’s brow ; but he 
Turned sorrowful away, and with a sigh 
Walked down the sloping turf, and passed from sight 
Amidst the shadows of a laurel grove. 


‘Well, my dear Jonathan,” said Abigail, “I think your Alice must have 
been purblind. If any one were to make love to me in that fashion, I should 
find him out, I warrant me. For my part, I always think there is something 
very suspicious in a young gentleman reading poetry to a young lady.” ‘‘ What! 
always, Abigail?” ‘‘ Oh! no doubt there are cases where ’tis quite out of the 
question. But go on, Jonathan.” 


Alice and Ralph, in the hot noon of day, 
Paced a sweet alley where the birch, and oak, 
And light-sprayed ashes, interlacing close 
Their lofty branches in an arch o’erhead, 
Shut out the sun-glare. Carolled wild the birds 
Deep in the underwood, or on the heights 
Of rocking branches, where they basked in light. 
Alice and Ralph alone paced to and fro, 
So silent both, that ye might hear the tread 
Of their slow feet upon the shell-strewed walk, 
Or the low chirping of the shrill cicada. 
The young man gazed upon the gentle girl 
Intent and long, as though his eyes would pry 
Deep through her orbs into her heart of hearts, 
And read the hivéd sweetness of her love. 
She the while 
Curtained her blue eyes with their fringéd lids, 
And gave not entrance to his passionate gaze. 
Woman’s defensive instinct ! like the flower 
That closes quick its sensitive leaves if e’en 
An infant’s teow touch them. 

And thus they walked, happy, yet ill at ease, 
For they were lovers, though as yet no word 
Of formal courtship told the young man’s love. 
But ere the shadows of the western hills 
Stretched far into the vale at eventide, 
Their hearts stood all confest. It skills not hhow— 
By words, or something tenderer still than words— 
"Tis the old tale—old, yet still ever new,— 
The mode still varying, but the end the same, 
In all times—in all places—in the halls 
Of princes—in the peasant’s lowly hut— 
In crowded cities—in the lone savannahs— 
The same mysterious, subtle, potent instinct, 
That guided Adam in primeval bowers, 
And Suk with troublous joy the beating heart 
Of his most beauteous God-gift ; and that now, 
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In this old, sin-stained and degenerate world, 
Wakes in man’s heart the one lone feeling left 

That links him still to God, and makes him holy. 
Mortal, beware how thou dost use this gift ! 

If with a reverent joy, a holy awe, 

Thou entertainest in thy purest soul 

This angel sent from God as unawares, 

’Tis well, for thou art sanctified thereby ; 

But if thou stain with one unhallowed thought 

The crystal fount of that divinest essence— 

If thou dost throw on that bright holy flame 

Even but the thousandth part of a that’s gross, 
Then dost thou grieve God’s Spirit, quench his light, 
And cause, it may be, even to go forth 

From the heart’s temple that thou hast defiled, 

As erst from God’s own face on Sion’s Mount, 

The dread decree—* Let us depart from hence.” 


“I protest, sweet coz., you discourse of love like a Methodist preacher. 
Why, this is a very biography of the passion from the days of Adam downwards. 
Who taught you all this love, pray? What do you know about flames and 
essences?” ‘Hush, hush, Abby; you must not talk lightly of what is above 
your comprehension. Hold your tongue, and listen.” 


The balmy breath of summer, now no more 
Odorous with herb and flower, floats on the air. 
The slanting sun shines with a tempered ray 
On plain and woodland, and the reaper's hand 
Hath gathered in the harvest. Ah, how swift 
Have fled the weeks for Alice and her Ralph! 
How slow to Walter! Every day more shy 
And moody grown, the boy now careful shuns 
The converse once so loved—the book, the lute. 
In vain hath Alice sought with soothing words 
To win him back to his old sweet employ ; 
For well she loved him with a brother's lant 
And mourned to find, she knew not why, that love 
Returned no more. Alas! she had not read 
His heart aright—else, had she surely seen 
He loved too deep to give a brother’s love, 
Or be content with sister’s ; so at length 
She ceased to struggle with his waywardness, 
The rather that her heart had now a joy 
Dearer and more engrossing. Thus Loew 
The two young brothers somehow something came 
That cast its freezing shadow o’er their hearts ; 
For Walter’s words were proud, and short, and sharp, 
And ofttimes with a stern and savage scorn 
He spurned Ralph’s wonted love ; and so 
Their spirits day by day grew more apart 
In sad estrangement. 

Now upon a day 
In the late Autumn, Walter and his sire 
Sat on the terrace. And it chanced between 
The aged elms that stretched in double row, 
Alice and Ralph were walking—arm in arm. 
Then the old man looked smilingly, and said, 
«* Has Ralph been telling thee about his suit ?” 
But Walter's face grew pale, and he replied, 
**T do not keep Ralph’s secrets.” 

*‘ Well, my son, 

I'll spare his blushes. He has wooed and won 
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Fair Alice, and will make her soon his wife. 
I marvel little that the sweet girl gained 
Ralph’s heart so quickly. Who could live near her 
And love her not ?” 
While thus the old man spoke, 
Like a sharp arrow glancing from its course, 
His simple words sank deep and woundingly 
Into a breast he aimed not at. But he 
Discernéd not the anguish of the boy, 
Nor even dreamed that one so young as he 
Should love like man. And so the father mused 
‘A moment in sweet thought,—then smiling, said,— 
«« Strange! that the dearest wishes of my life 
Are thus acc somplished. When my best of friends, 
Ralph Moreton, died in Florence, at his side 
I stood, and in my arms I held a babe 
Close to his glazing eye, that he might fill 
His dying gaze with the loved miniature 
Of one whose face he soon should see in Heaven. 
When he had kissed and blessed the child, and I 
Had given her to the nurse to bear her thence, 
Ralph took my hand in his cold palm and said, 
‘Henry, my Alice soon will be alone ; 
Her mother and myself loved thee and thine, 
And we commit our little one to thee. 
Cherish her ever as if she were thine; 
And when my godson, Ralph, shall be a man, 
Perchance our ancient love will grow again 
In their young hearts, and he will be to her— 
What I have been to thee, my Mary!’ 
Then 
I wrung his hand, but spoke not. Had I tried, 
I should have sobbed aloud, and marred the peace 
Of God then resting on the dying man ; 
For he had gently thrown his pale face back, 
And turned his eyes towards Heaven ; and I felt 
That in that awful hour there stood i him 
The spirit ministrant of her he loved, 
Even as in life she oft had ministered. 
And in the pauses of his quickening breath 
I caught the hollow whisper of his words, 
* Said I not well, my Mary ?’—So he passed 
(For thus my fancy ever loves to think) 
To Heaven with her whose name was on his lips.” 
The old man ceased to muse aloud, but still 
He mused in silence, for his thoughts had strayed 
Away into the sad and shadowy past ; 
And when at length he waked up with a sigh, 
And turned his moistened eye to seek his son, 
He found him not—the boy had stolen away. 


The day when Ralph and Alice were to wed 
Drew quickly near ; and but a week remained 
For preparation. So it was arranged 

That Ralph at midnight should speed up to town, 
To set in order all those needful things 

That worldly prudence and sage men : of law 
Environ spousals with. Alice and he 

Had bade good night, but none was there to see 
That sweet, sad parting ; for his father sat 
Poring o’er parchments in the library; * 
And Walter—as his wont was much of late— 
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Was absent, none knew whither, nor inquired. 
Perchance in his own chamber, with his books, 
Or wandering forth into the starry night. 

And so the hours passed on, and silence fell 
Upon the mansion. But a taper’s light 
Streamed from a lattice in a distant wing 
Forth on the darkness, till its radiance fell 
Upon the green, trim, holly’s polished leaves, 
And made them glint and flicker. 


Hark! A sound 
As if of song comes forth upon the air, 
Plaintive, yet passing sweet—and this the strain : 


SONG. 


The sun's last smile is beaming 
Along the western main; 

And twilight’s shades are streaming 
O’er heaven and earth again. 

Ah! thus, ’mid tears of sorrow, 
Thy farewell smile I see, 

And think that ere to-morrow, 
Thou'lt go from love and me. 


But soon the mild morn smiling, 
Shall cheer the glooms of night ; 
So hope, my heart beguiling, 
May soothe, though not delight, 
And as her beams enlighten 
Night’s shades till morn appear, 
May hope each sorrow brighten, 
Till joy and thou be here. 


Farewell! each sun’s declining 
Shall bring sweet thoughts of thee ; 
Each midnight moonbeam shining 
Speak hope and peace to me. 
For oh! each daylight fading, 
Each midnight hour told o’er, 
Thy faithful steps is leading 
To joy and me once more. 


Unwelcome fell those sounds upon the ear 

Of one who paced beneath with feverish brow 

Bared to the night breeze. It was his own song, 

hee here and there a word put in or changed. 
“thee” for “me,” thus made to speak the love 

Of her he loved unto his happy rival. 

What marvel that the thought nigh drove him mad, 

To find that the fond creature of his brain, 

That he had sent to watch and tend his love, 

And whisper to her heart sweet thoughts of him, 

Should thus work treason to him, and be used 

To bear her love-sighs to another’s heart !— 

A fiend was roused within him at that hour, 

That in a moment made him grow a man; 

And he strode back with a wild, stern resolve 

To give his full heart vent, whatever might come. 

The lamp-light shining through the half-closed door 

Led him to where his father still remained, 

But not alone, for Ralph had joined him now, 

To say farewell at parting. Then the heart 
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Of the mad boy boiled o’er in words of rage, 

And hate, and scorn, and high defiance, blent 
With grief, and tears, and desperation—'till 
Father and brother looked, amazed to hear 

His strange, wild tale of passion. Ralph’s calm eye 
At length ’gan kindle; and to his quivering lip 
Sharp words were rising. But his father saw 

His mood, and back repressed him with his arm; 
And thus to Walter: ‘* Wretched, senseless boy ! 
How has this passion mastered thy young heart, 
That thou should’st thus intrude upon the love 
That thou didst know full well two saints in heaven 
Have sanctified, and I, thy sire, approve. 

Hence to thy chamber, Walter, and when next 
We meet I look to find that thou hast chased 

This childish phantasy from out thy brain.” 

Then Walter raised his eyes upon his sire, 

And in his look was blent a host of feelings. 

Once he essayed to speak, but shook his head 

With a changed purpose, and retired. Ralph sprang 
After his brother, with a brother’s love,— 

But Walter rudely shook him off and passed. 


I saw that my fair auditress was about to speak, so I laid down my paper. 
** This will never do, Jonathan. Two brothers in love with one girl, and one 
of them not out of his round jacket. I never heard of such a thing except in 
plays or romances. What will the critics say to it?” ‘I don’t care a fig about 
the critics.” ‘Tis unnatural——”_—_ ** You know nothing at all about nature, 


Abby. You're a little goose.” “And = know very little about good breed. 


ing, Jonathan ; you're a great bear.” Iwas getting the worst of it, so I took 
to my reading. 

Time, with his stealthy feet, had circled round 

The sun seven times; Alice and Ralph had wed, 

And two fair children blessed their happy home— 

The home where Moreton and his wife had dwelt, 

Some three hours’ pleasant ride from the old hall. 

But Walter—where was he? None ever knew, 

Save that, at early dawn, upon that day 

That Ralph had left the Hall, a youth was seen 

Treading a sylvan pathway towards the coast, 

Carrying a bundle, in a ’kerchief tied, 

And slung upon a staff. Old Ravenscroft 

Made search for him through the country round, 

Instant and close, but tidings learned he none.— 
Time, with his stealthy feet, was moving on ; 

And it was winter. Deeply lay the snow 

Upon the glebe, and on the branching pines, 

Bending their boughs to earth, in white festoons ; 

The sheep stood thronged beneath the sheltering hedge ; 

The finch and redbreast left the icy eaves, 

And perched upon the casement. On the lake, 

The crisping film was shooting from the edge 

In crystal lancets. Thro’ the chill, dry air 

Redly, beyond the hill, the sun sank down, 

And night came on the world. It was the eve 

Of the Nativity. A pale, thin man 

Sat dreamily before the cheery hearth 

Of the trim parlour in the hamlet inn 

Near Ravenscroft. A vision of the past 

Rose up before him. Faithful Memory 

Now marshalled forth in sad and pale array 
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Her dim procession, coming from the mist 

That hangs round infancy, then moving on 

Through youth and manhood, till the mimic train 
Ends in the foreground where the dreamer sits, 

And lo! his image fades into himself. 

And thus the sick man in his waking dream 

Saw first a child that played ’mid toys and flowers 
With a fair girl, his elder by two years ; 

And then the boy would row her o’er the lake 

In his light wherry ; or at noon of day, 

Within the weeping ash-tree’s leafy bowers, 

Read brave tales for her. How some steel-clad knight, 
Riding thro’ greenwood, rescued noble dames 

From thrall of giant. Then the sweet reward— 

A kiss from that dear sister on his brow, 

Disparting his brown curls with her fair hand. 

And next, the boy found out, half pleased, half grieved, 
That she was not his sister. For even then 

A strange wish stirred his young heart, and he thought 
The sister that he lost might be to him 

A more than sister. Then he grew more shy, 

But tenderer withal in his reserve, 

And nourished his young soul with solitude, 

With books and minstrelsy ; and learned to shape 

His thoughts in music. But the unconscious girl 
Changed not as he; for still she spoke as wont, 

And called him brother. 


Then from out the shade 
Stept forth another form—beautiful ’twas, 
And young, and manly; but the jealous boy 


Trembled with fear and anger, for it stood 
Between him and his love. Then all became 
Troubled and wild, and hurrying to and fro; 

For storm, and lightning, and the thunder peal 
Swept o’er the scene, and shook the mimic things, 
And made the lights grow dim and flickering, 
That memory lent to light the show withal. 

The storm and darkness passed, and with them, too, 
The phantom shapes—save one. It was the boy 
Crossing the sea, and seeking that great place, 
The mart of the wide world. Then toilfully, 
With resolution high, that would not fail, 

Still pressing onward, though oft beaten down. 
As the strong waves of the inflowing sea, 
Though crushed upon the rocks, and beaten back, 
Muster their force the more for the recoil, 

And ever more rush on, and rise at last 

High o’er the cliffs that broke them. So the youth 
Worked on and won his toilful way to fame, 

And grew familiar to the lips of men. 

For he had looked more deep into his soul, 

And held long converse with the subtle powers 
That swayed and shook his spirit. So he learned 
The mysteries of his own nature, till 

He made them ministers to work his will 

On other men as they had once on him— 

To stir the wells of feeling to their source, 

To agitate and soothe, make sad and grieve— 

To be to human souls what winds of heaven, 

And sun, and shower, and elemental fire 

Are to the soulless world of earth and sea— 

To be a Poet. 
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Thus it was the boy 
Had risen to man—the rhymester to the bard; 
But strength of body grew not with the one, 
Nor in the other healthiness of soul. 
The wounds of his young life were still unhealed ; 
And though the cautery had skinned them o’er, 
Yet was the poison rankling still beneath, 
Tainting his moral being. So his verse, 
Trenchant and lofty, spared not vice or folly, 
Nor much allowed for man’s or woman’s truth, 
But shewed their failings with a master’s skill. 
And so the mind’s unrest wasted the form, 
And the slow fever of a morbid heart 
Was wearing him away. But when the blasts 
Of winter howled adown the gloomy streets, 
And frost and sleet-shower pinched his weakly frame, 
He left the town to seek a sunnier dwelling 
In southern climates. Then the love of home, 
Dormant, but not yet dead, within his breast— 
A strong desire to see once more the haunts 
Of happy childhood—led his steps aside 
From his directer road. And thus it was, 
That very boy—that man of the dim vision— 
Now sate a-musing by the lone fireside, 
On Christmas eve, within the hamlet inn. 


The hours passed on unheeded—in the grate 

The logs burned low, and smouldered white—the lights 
Flickered within their sockets. From the tower 

Of the quaint church rang out the hour of twelve. 


And then the brattle of the sweet-tongued bells, 
Clanging and clashing, pealed into the night 

A joyous chime, to welcome Christmas in. 

The stranger started, for those jocund tones 
Rang on his heart as old familiar sounds, 
Calling to mind the times when, as a boy, 

He loved to chaunt those holy hymns of old, 
Which saints and holy fathers of the Church 
Have left as precious gifts to later times. 

And as he lay upon his couch that night, 

It seemed as though sweet voices in the air 
Gave utterance to his thoughts in strains like these :— 


“@® te laudum nulltbus 
Rauvo, lauvo, laudo ; 
Cantis mirabilibus, 
Plauvo, plauvo, plaudo. 
Gloria, sit gloria, 
Amanti memorfa, 
Domino fn altis, 
Cut testimonta 
Dantur et preconta 
Coelicis a psaltis.” 


“In the name of wonder what is all that, most erudite cousin? It sounds 
very sweetly, but I understand as much about it as my pony, Ariel.” ‘ "Tis Latin, 
Abby; part ofan old Christmas hymn written by an Abbot of Livry in the days of 
old.” ‘Shocking! Jonathan; why this is flat heresy—Puseyism—Popery.” 
‘* My dear Abby,” said I, gravely, “it is neither one nor the other. I beseech 
you do not speak about what you do not understand, or I shall presently mistake 
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But listen; here is something to suit your com- 








you for a controversialist. 
prehension.” 





« Glory be to God on high! 
Christ is born to-day, 
Peace on earth, and charity, 
Christ is born to-day. 
Stars from heaven look wond’ring down 
On the Lord that left his throne ; 
White-robed angels, golden-crowned, 
Strike their harps with joyful sound. 
Glory be to God on high! 
Christ is born to-day. 
Peace on earth. and charity, 
Christ is born to-day.” 




















Such was the holy Carol that, as day 
Dawned greyly upon night, fell on the ear 

Of the still sleeping stranger. Clear and small 

The trebles of young children raised the song, 

Meet heralds, they, of that most gracious Lord 

Who loved and took them in his sacred arms, 

And blesséd them. Then the man’s heart was touched, 
For he remembered, when a little child, 

How he and one he loved stole to the door 

Of his sire’s chamber, and their Christmas hymn 

Sang reverently, then with joyous shout 

Cried, “‘ Happy Christmas!” and “my Christmas-box !” 














Upon a pleasant stretch of richest ground, 

That sloped from up the river, where the trees 

Grew thick in sheltering patches, rose a pile 
Ancient and massive: such as ye may see 

Still in their ruins, near that classic stream 

Where the third William battled for our isle, 
Bective, or Mellifont; those glorious fanes 

That reverently men reared in olden times, 

To shame the hovels that the rich man now, 

Casting his mites into God’s treasury, 

Builds with a grudging hand and lukewarm heart 

To his Creator. Lofty nave and choir, 

With intersecting transept—high, square tower— 
Doorways, where from the clustering shafts upspring 
The pointed arch, and in whose deep recess 

Arch within arch in lessening span and height 

Rise from the frequent columns, shortening still 

As they retire, while all betwixt the shafts, 

And over the archivolts, run mouldings quaint, 
Zig-zag and toothéd, trefoils, leaves and flowers— 
The mullioned windows, in whose graceful sweep 
The rose evolves its insersecting curves 

In florid tracery, wherein is seen 

The gorgeous light of many-tinted glass— 

Buttress and parapet, and gargoyles quaint, 
Grotesquely leaning from the heavy eaves. 
Beautiful ‘Temples !—See that none profane 
Their solemn grandeur with the rites or forms 
That erring man, in superstitious times, 
Devised to cramp the freedom and the grace 
Of Christ’s most holy Bride. 






































Within the shadow of a clustered shaft 
That bore the groinéd roof, the stranger leaned, 
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And heard the Christmas service of our Church, 
Her prayers, her psalms, her reverent thankfulness, 
Her solemn jubilation, and the burst 

Of her triumphant anthem, that proclaimed 

“* Glory to God, peace and good will to man ;” 
And all around within that holy place 

He saw glad faces ; and the love of God 

To man was kindling in the heart of man 

Love to his brother. One there sat alone, 
Aged and bowed; upon whose reverend face 
Care and some secret grief had been at work. 
The young man’s eye sought out that aged face, 
And gazed, and turned away, and gazed again ; 
As though a spell forced him to fix his eyes 
Upon a sight that wrung him. 


All had gone 
Forth from the church. The stranger lingered still 
Amongst the aisles, and read upon the tombs 
The records of the dead. What now to them 
Were all the joys, the griefs, the things of life, 
Save in so far as these to each had been 
Probation to their souls for good or ill; 
Their wealth, their power, their pride, their loves, their hates— 
All now were nothing, and had passed away, 
Even as the toys fall out of children’s hands 
When sleep surprises them amid their sports. 
And so he mused ; then turned his steps aside 
To a low postern in the churchyard wall, 
And passed into a wood-entangled walk 


That led up to the Hall. 


Alone, within the library, there sate 
The same old man. “I'was Henry Ravenscroft— 
His eyes turned sadly to the mantel-piece, 
Where hung against the wall a rod and flute. 
In happier days, when Walter was a boy, 
These had been his; and now, save a few books, 
They were the only memories of his child 
The old man had to look on. Lovingly 
And long he gazed upon them, till the tears 
Blinded his vision. ‘Then he looked around 
With a woe-stricken eye through the lone room, 
As if in search of some one. But he sighed 
In disappointed hope, and shook his head, 
And groaned, ‘ Where art thou, Walter ?” 

A sharp cry 
Rang through the chamber, and a trembling man 
Sank down before him, clinging to his knees, 
And sobbed forth, “ At thy feet, my father !” 


Hours passed away—or it might be but minutes— 
Sensations, not the sands, measure out time 

Unto our spirits—and the sire and son 

Lay each on other’s bosom. Who shall tell 

What words were spoke, or, harder still, what things, 
Too great for words, were left unspoken—thoughts, 
Long pent up in their souls—yearnings of love, 
Sorrow, and joy, and penitence, and pardon ? 

Who shall profane the sanctuary of their hearts ? 
Not I. This only know I, when at length 

Walter looked up, before his eyes there stood 
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A matron fair who leaned upon a man, 
And held a young girl's hand. Alice and Ralph, 
With joy and wonder moved, stept forth to meet him ; 
But V ie shuddered, and he pressed his hand 
Upon his eyes. Then Alice whispered low 
Unto the child, who softly stole to Walter, 
And took his hand, and looking lovingly 
Towards his face, said to him, “* Uncle Walter, 
Mamma has told me oft that I should love you 
If I should see you ever, and I wish 
To love you now.” But Walter drew his hand 
From the child's grasp, and she shrank scared away— 
Yet once again her mother whispered long, 
And sent her back. Then timidly the child 
Approached and said, ‘I'll tell you a sweet tale, 
How a great king once sent his only son 
Into a far-off land of wicked men, 
Who would not keep his laws. And how that son 
Was borne unto its confines in the hands 
Of the king’s servants, on a cold wild night, 
When only one bright star shone out to guide. 
And the king's son, disguised in mean attire, 
Taught men to keep the law and love the king, 
And cease from strife, and be as brothers all, 
In love and charity. And how at length 
He told the people that he was the son 
Of their great king. How some believed his words, 
How all the rest reviled and scorned, and said 
‘ Thou art not the king’s son.’ Then how they beat 
And thrust him forth for dead out of the land— 
How he arose and went back to his father; 
But ere he left his small believing band, 
He gave them a commandment : it was this, 
That they should love each other even as he 
Loved them and loved his father—nay still more, 
That as the king loved even the wicked men, 
And sent his son to win them back to duty, 
So should they love and bless their enemies— 
And how he told them if they so should love, 
The king would one day send for them to dwell 
In his own city evermore. And so 
He blessed them and departed.” 

Then the tears 
Trickled through Walter’s long, thin fingers down, 
And fell upon the child, who, wondering, said— 
‘Uncle, I did not mean to grieve you—pray, forgive 
And love me and us all.” 

The man bent down 
And caught the child into his bosom; all 
The ice was melted round his heart; he kissed 
The little one, then lifted up his voice 
And wept !— 
After a moment’s gp Alice and Ralph 
Stept softly up. He grasped his brother’s hand, 
While she, disparting his thin hair, as erst 
When they were boy and girl, pressed her pure lips 
Upon his brow, and blessed him as her brother. 


Walter departed not to sunnier lands: 

For the soft sunshine of the loving hearts 

That tended him brought health into his frame, 
And to his spirit peace. For Alice, now 
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His own dear sister, came to see him oft, 

And brought her little ones to glad his heart. 
So the old Hall was once again his home, 
From which he wandered never ; yet his voice 
Went forth again into the world. But now 
He sang of holier and of higher things 

Than he had sung before of; for a change 
Was wrought in him, complete and marvellous. 
The Angel of Affliction had gone down 

Into the dark Bethesda of his soul, 

And troubled it. The Angel now was gone, 
But the wave sent forth healing. So his fame 
Grew wider and more lofty. 

In time the old man died, and Ralph and Alice 
Dwelt at the Hall; but Walter left it not, 
Nor ever mated: he would not enshrine 
Within the niche where once a saint had stood, 
Another image. But his heart now clung 
To her and hers with a most perfect love, 
Tender and steadfast. ‘Then it came to pass 
That Ralph and Alice died, and Moreton’s lands 
Descended to their daughters ; but the Hall 
Was Walter's by inheritance. Then he 
Suffered the children not to go from him, 

For they were all now left for him to love; 
So, with a father’s care he cherished them, 
And reared them up to opening womanhood. 
Then he, too, passed away, and in his will 

He left his nieces all—his name, his fame, 

His books, and the old mansion. One request 
Annexed he—that upon each Christmas morn 
A choir of children should at dawn of day 
Proclaim the Saviour’s birth in Carol sweet, 
Before the oriel window at the Hall. 


Abigail pursed up her pretty little mouth into an expression of the most 
critical wisdom—‘* Hum—ha—well now—upon the whole.”—* Admirable, my 
dear girl, you have uttered the soundest and most intelligent criticism I ever 
heard. Why, you have got the trick of it as perfectly as if you had been re- 
viewing all your life.” ‘ Vous me trop flattez, Jonathan; still, after all, 
there's a moral in the tale.” 

«*Yes, my dear Abigail,” said I, ‘there is a moral in it, which you may 
carry away with profit, even though you should not remember a line of my poem. 
Let it teach you, and me, too, that we can never suffer the stormy passions of 
our nature to sweep over our hearts, without their blighting some green spot 
or withering some flower, which even the tears of sorrow or the sunshine of love 
may fail to restore to their full verdure and bloom. Let it teach you, and me, 
too, how sanctifying are all the domestic charities of life—how at seasons, 
especially that of Christmas, they solicit us to cherish them. They come to 
us, as the angels came to Abraham when he sat in the tent door. Ah! let 
us, like him, ‘run to meet them,’ and constrain them that ‘they pass not 
away ;’ let us honour them and entertain them with the best cheer that we have, 
that so they may bring to us and to our household, love, and joy, and peace. 
And now, my dear cousin, you had better have a glass of wine and a biscuit 
after your early breakfast and canter ; while I draw on my boots and prepare to 
squire you.” 

Well, my dear Anthony, I have now made up my despatch, and wish you “a 
happy Christmas "—a wish which, in its full sense, is thronged with the richest 
benedictions. 

Your’s in all times and seasons, 


JONATHAN FREKE Siincssy. 
To Anthony Poplar, Esq. 
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Dark Margaret. 


DARK MARGARET. 


BY JOHN FISHER MURRAY. 





I. 
We sit by the fire, 

My poor old wife and I; 

The fire burns slow, our hearts are low, 
And the tear stands in the eye. 

For our daughters three who are over the sea, 
Far, far, in the wooded west ; 

One after one, our darlings are gone ; 

But our Mary we lov ed the best. 


Il. 


My brother's son 
Sits in the chimney by us; 
The staff of our age—hard, hard is the page 
Of the lesson that keeps him by us. 
For he longs to be free, to go over the sea, 
Where his kindred have found their rest. 
One after one, our darlings are gone, 
But our Mary he loved the best. 


Ill. 

Welcome, Margaret ! 
Dear Margaret, have you come? 

Draw nigh to the fire, and ‘tighte on the wire, 
And sing us a song of home. 

For though heaven denies the light to your eyes, 
Yet never were expressed 

By the Harper King, sweeter strains than you sing, 

And our Mary ‘Tov. ed them best. 






















1v. 
Sit by me, Margaret, 

Dear Margaret, sit by my side ; 

For you loved my dearest daughte r, far o’er the world-wide water, 
“Who should have been our Patrick’s bride. 

Oh! sing me her songs, for my poor heart longs 
To clas sp her to my bre: ast 3 

Though tears it will bring, yet my darling must sing 

W hat our Mary loved the best. 


Vv. 











You are there, Patrick! 
I fe el your breathing soft upon my cheek ; 

A tear is in your eye, and well your heart knows why ; 
You are there, I s say, alt hough you do not spe: ak. 

I have been to pleasant Meath, and to rich F ingal beneath, 
And homeward I am going to the west ; 

And I thought as I did pass I would sing the «Colleen Dhas,” 
That one you loved so well loved the best, 
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VI. 
Hark! she sings. 
Tremblingly over the strings her fingers stray ; 
And the light that heaven denies to her clear but darkened eyes, 
Her wreathed smiles and dimpling cheeks betray. 
Oh! it is our ** Colleen Dhas,” as her pleasant days did pass, 
Loudly lilting at the milking with the rest ; 
Soon, soon, alas! in sighs and tears, she leaves our longing eyes— 
‘The Mary we all loved the best. 


Vil. 


No more, my dearest Margaret, 
Sing the * Colleen Dhas” no more ; 
For her father and her mother loved her more than any other, 
And her parting grieves them sore. 
You have been to pleasant Meath, and to rich Fingal beneath, 
And homeward you are going to the west ; 
Tell us all the country news, the merriest you can choose, 
To pleasure the old couple we love best. 


Vill. 


I have been to pleasant Meath, and to rich Fingal beneath, 
And homeward I am going to the west ; 
I will tell the country news, the merriest I can choose, 
To pleasure the old couple we love best. 
Your Mary HAs COME HOME—YOUR LOVED AND LOVING ONE, 
And here she comes to tell you all the rest! 
Now, Patrick, fill your glass, while I sing the * Colleen Dhas,” 
With a welcome home to Mary, you love best! 


Richmond Harbour, Longford. 
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THE MYSTIC VIAL; OR, THE LAST DEMOISELLE DE CHARREBOURG. 


XI.—JONQUIL, 


BLASSEMARE, meanwhile, made his 
toilet elaborately, and by ten o'clock 
was in Paris. He stopped at the Hotel 
Seeqville. 

“Is the Marquis yet risen?” he 
asked. 

* No;” he was in his bed; he had 
not retired until very late, and must 
not be disturbed. 

“ But I must see him, my good 
friend; his happiness, indeed his safety, 
depends upon my seeing him imme- 
diately.” 

Blassemare was so very urgent, that 
at length the servant consented to de- 
liver a note to his master. 

Rubbing his eyes, and more asleep 
than awake, the Marquis took the bil- 
let, and read— 


“The Sieur de Blassemare, who 
had the honour of meeting the Mar- 
quis de Secqville last night at the 
Chateau des Anges, implores a few 
minutes’ conyersation without one mo- 
ment’s delay; by granting which the 
Marquis may possibly avert conse- 
quences the most deplorable.” 


Certain shocks are strong enough 
to restore a drunken man to sobriety 
in an instant, and, a fortiori, to dispel 
in a moment the fumes of sleep. Ina 
few seconds the Marquis, in slippers 
and morning-gown, received Blasse- 
mare, with many apologies, in his 
dressing-room. 

“A very slight acquaintance will 
justify a friendly interposition,” said 
Blassemare, after a few little speeches 
of ceremony at each side; ‘¢and my visit 
is inspired by a friendly and charitable 
motive. The fact is—the fact is—my 
dear friend, that—-your coat is torn.” 

“« My coat torn!” repeated the Mar- 
quis, visibly disconcerted, while he af- 
fected surprise. 

** Yes, the coat you wore last night. 
Ah! there it is--this blue velvet, with 
diamond button. La! Yes, there is 
the place. It was caught—ha, ha, ha! 
—in that cursed door ; and, egad, as 


one of Le Prun’s confidential advisers, 
has got the piece in his possession E 

“Psha! you are jesting. Why, 
there are more blue coats than one in 
the world.” 

“I know; but there is only one 
Marquis de Secqville. And as I hap- 
pened, purely accidentally, upon my 
honour, to witness with my own eyes 
no inconsiderable part of his last 
night’s adventure, it may be as well if 
he reserves his clever points of evi- 
dence for Monsieur Le Prun, should 
his suspicions chance to take an un- 
fortunate direction.” 

** What adventure pray, sir, do you 
speak of ?” 

«Your interview with Madame Le 
Prun, your unfortunate descent from 
the balcony, your flight through the 
park-door, and the disastrous sever- 
ance of a button and a specimen-bit 
of velvet from your coat—in short, 
my dear Marquis, you may, if you 
please, affect a reserve, which, indeed, 
I should prefer to a frank confession, 
by which, although I have nothing to 
learn, I should, in some sort, be com- 
pelled to regard your secret as one of 
honour; as it is, you know, I am 
free 

« No gentleman is free to compro- 
mise a lady’s character by his insinua- 
tions.” 

“ Nor by his conduct, my dear Mar- 
quis. But should he be so unfortunate 
as to have done so, he ought, in pru- 
dence and generosity, to seal as many 
lips as he possibly can.” 

‘* It seems, sir, to me that you have 
come to me with a cock-and-a-bull 
story, to establish an imaginary con- 
nexion between me and some stupid 
adventure, which occurred at the 
Chateau des Anges.” 

* And such being your belief, my 
dear Marquis, I have, of course, only 
to make my adieux, and relieve you 
from so impertinent an intrusion.” 

“Stay, sir. You area gentleman ; 
there are, perhaps, circumstances of 
suspicion. [tis very embarrassing to 
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have a lady's name involved ; ; and— 
and—in short, sir, I 

He hesitated. 

“« What, sir?” 

“1 throw myself upon your ho- 
nour!” said the Marquis, with an ef- 
fort, and extending his hand. 

«You are right, my dear Marquis,” 
said Blassemare, accepting his prof- 
fered hand. ‘ You know I am Le 
Prun’s friend; and as there was no 
obligation of secrecy, till your own 
confidence imposed it, I should have 
been in a difficult position as respected 
him. I have now learned your secret 
from yourself—honour seals my lips ; 
and so, having put you upon your guard, 
and enjoined the extremest caution, at 
least for the present, I commend you 
to your presiding planets, Mercury 
and Venus. But you had better burn 
that tell-tale coat; for there is not a 
shrewder fellow in all France than 
Le Prun, and ‘gad you are not safe 
till it is in ashes.” 

“ My dear Blassemare, be my 
friend; quiet his suspicions. I shall 
one day tell you all; only avert his 
suspicions from her.” 

« By my faith, that is more than I 
can do. Give me a line to her; J 
must direct her conduct, or she will 
ruin herself. I know Le Prun; it 
needs a skilful player to hide one’s 
eards from him. I am aman of my 
word; and I pledge my honour that 
Le Prun shall not have a hint of your 
secret.” 

* You are right, Blassemare. J 
can’t see her without exposing her to 
risk; do all you can to protect her 
from jealousy.” 

«* Well, give me my credentials.’ 

Seeqville wrote :—‘* Blassemure is 
the friend of Dubois; Lucille may 
trust him.” 

*¢ She knew me first by that name; 
be careful not to risk losing the 
paper.” 

Again they bid farewell, and Blas- 
semare departed. 

Blassemare’s head wasas full of strange 
images as the steam of a witch’s chal- 
dron. He had his own notions of ho- 
nour—somewhat fantastic and inconsis- 
tent, but still strong enough to prevent 
his betraying to Le Prun the secret of 
which he had just made himself com- 
pletely master. He was mortified in- 
tensely by the discovery of a successful 
rival where he had so coolly and con- 
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fidently flattered himself with a soli- 
tary conquest. He looked upon him- 
self as the dupe of a young girl and 
her melancholy lover. His vanity, his 
spleen, and his guilty fancy, which, 
with the discovery of his difficulties, 
expanded almost into a passion, all 
stimulated him to continue the pur- 
suit, and his brain teemed with schemes 
for outwitting them both, supplanting 
his rival, and gaining his point. 

Full of these, he reached the Cha- 
teau des Anges—a sage, trustworthy, 
and virtuous counsellor for old Le 
Prun to lean on in his difficulties! 

** You did wrong, in my opinion, to 
unmask your suspicions to old Charre- 
bourg,” said Blassemare, after he 
and Le Prun had talked over the 
affair. 

«« But he has not seen my wife since, 
and she, therefore, knows nothing of 
them.” 

** Were I in your place, notwith- 
standing, I should see him again, undo 
the effect of what I had said, and so 
prevent his putting Madame Le Prun 
on her guard.” 

* You are right for once. I thought 
of doing so myself.” 

Le Prun generally acted promptly ; 
and so he left Blassemare to his medi- 
tations. Framing his little speech of 
apology as he went along, he traversed 
several passages, descended a stair in 
one of the towers, and found himself 
at last at the lobby of the Visconte’s 
suite of rooms. It was now night—and 
these apartments lying in the oldest 
part of the chateau, and little fre- 
quented, were but very dimly lighted. 
There was nobody waiting in the 
ante-room—the servant had _proba- 
bly taken advantage of his master’s 
repose, or reverie, to steal away to the 
gay society of his brother domestics ; 
and these sombre and magnificently- 
constructed rooms were as deserted 
as they were dim. 

Having called in vain, the Fermier- 
General lighted a candle at the murky 
lamp, and entered the Visconte’s 
apartment. His step was arrested by 
a howling from the inner chambers 
that might have spoken the despair of 
an evil spirit. 

‘‘ Charrebourg! Visconte! Charre- 
bourg !” 

No answer—There was a silence— 
then another swelling howl. 

« Psha!—it is that cursed old cur, 
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1 had forgotten him. 
uil! come here, boy.” 

The old dog came scrambling along, 
and looking up into Le Prun’s face, 
yelped strangely. 

“ What!—hungry? They have for- 
gotten you, I dare say. What! not a 
scrap, not a bone! But where is your 
master ?” 

Le Prun entered the inner room, 
and the dog, preceding him, ran behind 
the fauteuil that stood at the table; 
and then running a step or two towards 
Le Prun, raised a howl' that made him 
jump. 

‘‘Hey ! what's the matter ? But, sa- 
cre! there is something—what is this ?” 

There was a candle burning on the 
table, and writing materials. The 
‘Visconte de Charrebourg, who had evi- 
dently been writing, had fallen forward 
upon thetable—dead. Le Prun touched 
him, he was quite cold. He raised 
the tall lank figure as well as he could, 
so that it leaned back in the chair; a 
little blood came from the corner of 
the mouth, the eyes were glazed, but 
the features wore, even in death, a cha- 
racter of sternness and dignity. He 
had fallen forward upon the fingers 
that held the pen, and the hand came 
stiffly back along with the body, still 
holding the pen in the attitude in 
which the chill of death had stiffened 
them. In this attitude he looked as 
if he only awaited a phrase or a 
thought of which he was in search to 
resume his writing. 

«* Dead—dead—a long time dead ! 
how the devil has all this happened ?” 


Jonquil, Jon- 
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And he looked for a moment at the 
old hound, that was sniffing and whim- 
pering in his master’s ears, as if he 
could answer him. Poor Jonquil! he 
has shared his master’s fortune fairly 
—the better and the worse; for years 
his humble comrade in the sylvan soli- 
tudes of Charrebourg, and here the 
solitary witness of his parting moment. 
Who can say with what more than hu- 
man grief that dumb heart is swelling ! 
He will not outlive his old friend 
many days—Jonquil is past the age 
for making new ones. 

Le Prun glanced at the letter, a few 
lines of which the dead man had 
traced when he was thus awfully in- 
terrupted. “Sir,” it began “the fa- 
mily of Charrebourg, of which I am 
the unworthy representative, have been 
remarkable at all times for a chivalric 
and honourable spirit. They have 
maintained their dignity in prosperity 
by great deeds and princely munificence 
—in adversity, by encountering grief 
With patience, and insolence with 
defiance. Insult has never approach- 
ed them unexpiated by blood ; and I, old 
as I am, in consequence of what this 
morning ” here the summons had 
interrupted him. 

“Intended for me!” said Le Prun, 
with an ugly sneer. ‘ Well, he can’t 
now put hisdaughter on her guard, or 
inflame her with the magnificent spirit 
of the beggarly Charrebourgs.” 

And so saying, he surrendered the 
chamber to the dead Visconte and his 
canine watcher. 


XII,—-ISOLATION, 


Blassemare kept his counsel and his 
word. He dropped no hint to Le Prun 
of his interview with the Marquis de 
Secqville. His own vanity was at once 
mortified and excited by the discovery 


he had made. He was resolved to 
obliterate the digrace of having been 
duped, by the reality of his meditated 
triumph. Love and war have much 
in common, a truth perhaps embodied 
in the allegoric loves of Mars and 
Venus. Certain, at least, it is, that in 
each pursuit all authorities agree that 
every stratagem is fair. Blassemare 
was not the man to rob this canon of 
its force by any morbid scruples of 
conscience; and having the courage 


of a lion, associated with some of the 
vulpine attributes, and a certain prank- 
ish love of mischief, he was tolerably 
qualified by nature for the enterprises 
of rivalry and intrigue. 

Le Prun brooded savagely over his 
suspected wrongs. He awaited with 
affected contempt, but a real and malig- 
nant anxiety, the verdict of Blassemare, 
who insisted upon deferring his inter- 
view with Madame Le Prun until 
some weeks had passed over the grave 
of that “high and puissant signor, the 
Visconte de Charrebourg.” 

It was nearly a month after the 
death of that old gentleman, when Blas- 
semare, happening tomeet Madame Le 
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Prun as she walked upon one of the 
terraces, dressed in so exquisite a suit 
of mourning, and looking altogether 
so irresistibly handsome, that, for the 
life of him, he could not forbear salut- 
ing, approaching, and addressing her. 
He was affably received, and the con- 
versation, at first slight and indifferent, 
turned gradually, without premedita- 
tion on his part, but, as it were, by a 
sort of irresistible fatality, into that 
sombre, and troubled channel whither, 
sooner or later, though not exactly 
then, he had determined to direct it. 

** Monsieur Le Prun is unaccount- 
ably out of spirits, madame—I should 
say morose, il tempered. I almost fear 
to approach him.” 

‘*Js there anything to surprise one 
in that ?” 

**Why, no, considering his provo- 
cations.” 

*¢ Provocations ! 
sir ?” 

** Madame must pardon me. I hap- 
pen to be in possession of some se- 
crets.” 

There was a short pause, during 
which Madame Le Prun’s colour came 
and went more than once. 

** Will Madame Le Prun be so kind 
as to sit down here for a few minutes, 
and I will convince her that I have 
kept those secrets well, and that I am 

dare not say her friend—but the 
most devoted of her servants?” 

Madame Le Prun sate down upon 
the marble couch that stood there, 
carved with doves and Cupids, and 
embowered, in the transparent sha- 
dows of myrtle, like a throne of Venus. 
Blassemare fancied that he had never 
beheld so beautiful and piquante an 
image as Lucille at that moment pre- 
sented: her cheeks glowing, her long 
lashes half dropped over the quenched 
fires of her proud dark eyes ; her coun- 
tenance full of a confusion that was at 
once beautiful and sinister; one hand 
laid upon her heart, as if to quell its 
beatings, and shut with an expression 
half defiant, half irresolute—and the 
pretty fingers of the other uncons¢ iously 
playing with the tendrils of "a pavenche, 

Blassemare enjoyed this pretiy pic- 
ture too much to disturb it by a word, 
Perhaps, too, there was comfort 
to his vanity in the spectacle of her 
humiliation ; at all events he suffered 
some time to pass before he spoke to 
her. When he did, it was with a great 
deal of respect ; for Blassemare, not- 
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withstanding his coarseness, had a suffi- 
ciency of tact. 

‘«* Madame perceives that I am not 
without discretion and zeal in her ser- 
vice.” 

‘* Sir, you speak enigmas; you talk 
of secrets and provocation; and while 
you affect an air of deference, your 
meaning is full of insolence.” 

It was plain her pride was mastering 
her fears. Blassemare thought it high 
time to lower his key. He therefore 
said, with a confident smile and an 
easy air— 

‘«*« My meaning may be disagreeable, 
but that is chargeable not upon me, 
but on the circumstances of our retro- 
spect ; and if I am enigmatical rather 
than explicit, I am so from respect, 
not insolence. My dear madame, on 
the honour ofa gentleman, I saw Mon- 
sieur le Marquis de Secqville take 
his abrupt departure from your win- 
dow—you understand. I not only 

saw him, but found and retained 
proofs of his identity, armed with 
which, I taxed him with the fact, and 
obtained his full confession. Now, 
madame, perhaps you will give me 
credit for something better than hy- 
pocrisy and insolence.” 

Lucille looked thunderstruck for a 
moment, then rising, she darted on 
him a glance of rage and defiance, 
and overpowered by the tumult within 
her, she burst into a flood of tears, and 
covering her face with her hands, sob- 
bed in silence, almost hysterically. 

Blassemare waited patiently while 
she wept on. Suddenly she looked full 
and fiercely on him, and cried— 

** Perhaps you have told me false- 
hoods, and dared thus to trifle with 
me.” 

‘*T swear, madame, 
of a nobleman of France, I have told 
you the simple truth. De Seeqville 
did not venture to deny the fact; on 
the contrary, he confessed it fir ankly.” 

‘*Yes—lI see you tell me the truth; 
it was base of De Sec qville 1” 

“ Well, to say truth, I did think 
he might ‘have kept a lady’s secret bet- 
ter.” 

Blassemare was ready and unscru- 
pulous ; but all is fair in love. 

*¢I am innocent!” she cried, with 
abrupt vehemence, and fixing her fiery 
gaze full upon him. 

** Of course, madame.’ 

‘‘T say I am innocent, sir. 
do you say of course.” 


on the honour 
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‘* Because J never knew a lady yet 
who was otherwise than innocent.” 

She looked at him with a lowering 
contempt—he thought it guilt—for a 
few moments, then dropping her gaze 
gloomily, she murmured, in bitter ab- 
straction— 

«Yes, it was base of De Secqville ; 
he ought to have perished rather.” 

“* Kgad,” thought Blassemare, “ my 
project prospers—she is at my mercy 
—and disgusted with the Marquis. I’m 
no gaieral or she surrenders at discre- 
tion.” 

“ De Secqville, madame, is a hand- 
some fellow; but he admires nobody 
but himself. He has been all his life 
—and trust me, he is not quite so 
young as he pretends—a man of in- 
trigue. He is not content with his 
bonnes fortunes, but he boasts of his 
conquests, and sacrifices reputations 
to his vanity Such men are not to be 
trusted with impunity, or loved with- 
out disgrace. It is best never to have 
favoured them, and next best to dis- 
card them promptly.” 

He fancied his speech had hit the 
fierce temper of his auditor. He 
paused for a time, to let it work, and 
then, in a tone of profound humility, 
said— 

«* As for me, madame, if one so un- 
worthy dare invite a passing thought 
of your’s, I have but to ask your for- 
giveness ; if I have said one word that 
gave you pain, I implore your forgive- 
ness.” 

Here he sank upon his knee. Lucille 
was by no means as experienced in the 
ways of the wicked gender as many 
younger women. Blassemare looked 
very humble, and she took his humility 
in good faith. She looked on him then 
with a softened aspect, and the heart 
of the profligate beat thick with anti- 
cipated triumph. 

‘You have had, madam, in these 
recent transactions, signal proofs of my 
fidelity. The secret so lightly esteem- 
ed by De Secqville J would rather lose 
my last drop of blood than reveal to a 
living mortal. I am secrecy itself. 
Judge what I have endured. I have 
striven—how vainly my own heart tells 
me—to hide the sentiments of my soul 
from you, madame. I could see with 
comparative indifference the happiness 
of that rival whom the forms of law, 
and not the preference of the heart, 
had elevated ; but judge how I could 
endure the fortune of an unworthy and 
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faithless competitor. Imagine, if you 
can, my despair. Compassionate, I 
conjure you, my misery, and with one 
relenting word or look of pity, raise 
me from the abyss, and see at your feet 
the happiest, as he is the most devoted, 
of mortals.” 

At the same moment Blassemare at- 
tempted to take Lucille’s hand ; it was, 
however, instantly withdrawn, and the 
back of it, instead, struck him in the 
face, with all the force of enraged and 
insulted pride. 

«* How dare you, sirrah, hold such 
language to me—how dare you? An- 
other word, and I denounce you to my 
husband—ay, sir, J—to Monsieur Le 
Prun. I defy you.” 

Blassemare had started to his feet, 
very much astonished; his cheek tin- 
gling, his self-love stung to the quick. 
But he was too experienced in such 
affairs to indulge any tragical emotions 
on the occasion. He stared at her for 
a minute with an expression of absurd 
bewilderment. There was no very 
graceful exit from the undignified pre- 
dicament to which he had, like a sim. 

jleton, reduced himself. Recovering 
Ris self-possession, however, he broke 
into a cold laugh, and said— 

‘* Madame, I have misunderstood 
you with a vengeance; I pray you be- 
lieve that you have misunderstood me. 
We now, however, thoroughly under- 
stand one another. I keep your little 
secret on condition that you keep 
mine.” 

Lucille deigned no answer ; but the 
compact had, it seemed, been silently 
ratified by her, for Le Prun and Blas- 
semare continued to be the best friends 
imaginable. 

Blassemare was not vindictive, but 
he was exquisitely vain. He had a 
good-humoured turn for mischief, 
too; and, notwithstanding the re. 
pulse he had experienced, or perhaps, 
such is human perversity—in conse- 
quence of it—he was more that ever re- 
solved to pursue his guilty designs upon 
the heart of Madame Le Prun. 

His hands were, therefore, tolerably 
full; for he had not only this little 
affair to attend to, but to exercise his 
vigilance to prevent De Seeqville’s hear- 
ing of his breach of faith, and at the 
same time to confirm and exasperate, 
in furtherance of his own schemes, the 
suspicions of Monsieur Le Prun. 

This latter task circumstances ren- 
dered an easy one, and Blassemare 
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executed it without giving any de- 
finite direction to Le Prun’s in- 
flamed jealousy. So far, indeed, was 
he from suspecting the identity of the 
criminal, that he brought De Secqville 
two or three times to sup at the Cha- 
teau des Anges, an act of temerity 
which excited Blassemare’s anxiety 
and vigilance. That gentleman had 
therefore kept so close and constant a 
watch upon the handsome marquis, that 
he had not, upon any of these occasions, 
an opportunity of exchanging a single 
sentence with Madame Le Prun. 

The occasional appearance of De 
Secqville at the Chateau des Anges 
was a sufficient proof that Blassemare 
had kept the secret with fidelity. Ma- 
dam Le Prun, therefore, was far from 
suspecting that Ae was in secret the in- 
spiring cause of that ominous restraint, 
the pressure of which she began to feel 
every day more and more severely. 
One by one her personal attendants 
were removed. Gradually she felt the 
process of isolation shrouding her from 
the eyes of her fellow-creatures. Her 
walks were prescribed and restricted ; 
and with bitter resentment she per- 
ceived that she was subjected to the 
outrage of a systematic espionage. 
The face of M. Le Prun was always 
darkened with hatred and menace. 
Every day made his power more di- 
rectly felt, and more nearly reduced 
her to his solitary, rare, and sinister 
companionship. Atlastanote, in M. Le 
Prun’s hand, upon her table, announced 
in a few barbarous and insulting words 
that his niece Julie had been removed, 
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by his orders, trom the contagion ofa 
companionship unfit for innocence, 
This was to Lucille a frightful blow, 
Her solitude was now virtually com- 
plete. Her own old faithful servant, 
Marguerite, had been withdrawn; and 
a tall pale Norman matron, taciturn and 
sardonic, was now her sole attendant. 
It was plain, too, that M. Le Prun had 
gradually removed his establishment 
from the Chateau des Anges. The gay 
and gorgeous staff of servants and 
grooms had disappeared. The salons, 
halls, and lobbies of the vast mansion 
were silent as the chambers of a mau- 
soleum—the outer courts still and de- 
serted. She was becoming the prisoner 
of an enraged tyrant, alone, in the 
midst of an impenetrable and funereal 
solitude. 

In fact, many prisoners of state en- 
joyed a great deal more liberty than 
she ; for not only was she restricted to 
her own apartment, but confined to 
the range of the small court which lay 
immediately under her own windows. 

The indignation and fury which these 
outrages inspired, by degrees gave 
place to something like despair and 
panic. With the exception of her ill- 
looking handmaid, and the no less si- 
nister-visaged sentinel who stealthily 
watched her movements, and between 
both of whom a sort of ominous corres- 
pondence seemed to be carried on by 
signals, she had latterly seen no one, 
but at rare intervals the hated and 
dreaded apparition of Le Prun at a 
distance, and Blassemare once or 
twice. 


XIII.—-THE ROSE-TREE, 


One day Lucille was walking in the 
little court we have described, when 
the door of the park, which we have 
had occasion to signalise, opened, and 
Blassemare stood within a yard or two 
of her. 

** Good-day, madam.” 

** Good.day, sir.” 

A glance at the attendant, who 
seemed to regard Blassemare as Le 
Prun’s vicegerent, was sufficient to 
cause her to withdraw to some dis- 
tance, and affecting a light and easy 
air, which might well mislead the more 
distant observers as to the serious pur- 
port of his discourse, he continued— 

*‘Tam afraid madame is very un- 


happy.” 


“Truly, I am so.” 

‘«T fear she is also in danger.” 

She started as ifa bolt of ice had 
pierced her heart. He had spoken in 
that word the secret fears of many ¢ 
long night. How inexpressibly more 
terrible do our untold terrors become 
when they are spoken in our ears by 
the lips of strangers ! 

“Yes, madame, 1 say in danger. 
There are odd stories afloat about 
Monsieur Le Prun—they may be all 
lies, I don’t pretend to say; for in 
truth I don’t very well comprehend my 
friend Le Prun, But it cannot be 
hidden from madame, that when one 
wants to make away with an indivi- 
dual, the first step is to conceal them— 
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to cut them off from all intercourse 
with the world, and cause them to be 
forgotten, Madame understands me?” 

«Yes, yes—oh, my God !” 

«Madame must learn to command 
herself, if she wishes to prolong our 
conversation. We must appear, at 
least, indifferent. There are spies 
watching our gestures and counte- 
nances, though they can’t hear our 
words.” 

«“T will—thank you, thank you; 
but for the mercy of God, mongieur, 
will you suffsr me to perish ?” 

‘«* No, madame, if you will aidin your 
own deliverance. Will you fly with 
me to-morrow night ?” 

“Tf monsieur, for the charity of 
heaven, will undertake to act only as 
my brother and protector.” 

“‘By my faith, madame, I'll put 
myself under no conditions.” 

‘‘ Monsieur de Blassemare, have 
you no honour, no pity, no manhood? 
Will you be accessory to a murder? 
I will go with you on no other terms.” 

**T accept none, madame.” 

«You area coward, sir, and a cri- 
minal,” 

“*‘ Madame might command at least, 
her countenance and her gestures ; imi- 
tateme. You call me hard names; I’m 
prepared for them. Now listen; I 
won't accept your condition, because, 
if I did, I should keep my word ; and, 
I tell you frankly, I won’t despair, and 
I don't despair. But, madame, you 
shan’t perish. What do you say to 
leaving the chateau with De Secq- 
ville 2” 

“Yes, he will agree to whatever I 
propose.” 

«I dare say.” 

«* But when—how ?” 

** To-morrow night, at ten o'clock, 
through that door; a coach shall wait 
in the park. You know the well un- 
der the two chesnut-trees; there he 
will await you; don’t fail—a moment 
late, and all may be lost.” 

« But—but how to evade the wo- 
man who watches me?” 

«She shall be perfectly drunk.” 

** And the man ?” 

« Drunker still. Leave all details 
tome. ‘There are more than one Ar- 
gus besides these; but a man of re- 
source is at home among difficulties, 
Watch at ten o’clock. When you see 
a light in the window of the small 
pavilion, all is prepared: you will find 
the door open.” 
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Blassemare signed to the woman to 
approach, and said, as he bowed his 
adieu, in a louder key— 

‘‘T shall not fail, madame, to report 
to Monsieur Le Prun the unfortunate 
temper in which I have the honour to 
find you.” 

‘*And have the goodness to add, 
that I only regret my inability to re- 
peat the same sentiments in his pre- 
sence.” 

‘* Madame shall be obeyed.” 

So, with an air of affected defiance on 
the one side, and of sarcastic levity on 
the other, the two conspirators parted. 
Her protracted residence in the Cha- 
teau des Anges, gloomy and anxious 
before, had become absolutely terrify- 
ing since she had heard the dark and 
menacing insinuations used by Blasse- 
mare. ‘Lhe evening that followed that 
scene, the night, and the ensuing morn. 
ing, seemed endless, filled with horrid 
images, and haunted by the hideous 
thought that the catastrophe might 
possibly anticipate the hour of escape, 
or that some one untoward chance 
might defeat the entire scheme, and 
leave her at the mercy of a more than 
ever exasperated tyrant. 

As the day wore on, every incident 
appeared to her over-strained mind an 
omen of good or ill-suecess. Towards 
evening the sky became overcast, and 
finally an awful thunder-storm swept 
over the Chateau des Anges. Her 
heart sank within her at the inauspi. 
cious augury ; but as the same tempest 
an hour later rolled over other regions, 
it left one trifling token of its passage, 
which, by a mysterious stroke of fate, 
was nearly connected with her destiny. 

Poor Gabriel, his head full of chi- 
meras, his heart of true love, was 
slowly walking through the woodlands 
of the Pareq de Charrebourg, towards 
that haunted spot, the cottage in which 
the beautiful demoiselle had passed her 
happiest days, when the storm began 
to mutter over the rising grounds, 
and before he had made much way; 
the thunder burst above his head with 
fury, and in a little time the rain de- 
scended with such tropical violence as 
to arrest his further progress, under 
the dense canopy of a chesnut tree. 

Here he waited until the thunder- 
clouds had quite passed away; and 
then, amid red glances of western 
sunshine, he resumed that pilgrimage, 
to him so full of melancholy, of am- 
bition, and of tenderness. 
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« And now, dear, dear, Mademoi- 
selle de Charrebourg, I come into 
your presence, to learn how it fares 
with you.” 

He took off his hat, as if expect- 
ing to see her looking as of old, from 
the window of her little room. From 
the plants that hung from the walls, 
and from the str: iggling bushes, the big 
raindrops were tric kling, in the merry 
sunlight, like tears of joy. His heart 
was full as he turned the corner of the 
cottage, and entered the little bowling- 
green. But, alas! what a sight await- 
ed him! The rose-tree, the emblem of 
his adored mistress, was shivered; the 
casement, and the wall, and roof, were 
shattered, and reduced to a mass of rub- 
bish, by a stroke of lightning. 

Gabriel had never felt real desola- 
tion before. He rushed to the wide 
chasm which now admitted the winds 
and rains of heaven to the shrine which 
his adoration and reverence had con- 
secrated with a tenderness so absorb- 
ing. Oh! what ruin—what profana- 
tion—what an irreparable havoc of all 
his treasure! And the tree, too—gone, 
blasted. Tears of passionate despair 
rained from his eyes; he wrung his 
hands, he stamped, he raved, and 
“ cursed his day.” 

In a little while, however, his 
thoughts took a different turn. From 
the material wreck they passed on to 
the dire significance which such por- 
tent might indicate. 

** Yes, I came to see how she fares, 
and behold what I find—torn by 
storms—ruined—dead.” He stooped, 
and took up a fragment of the rose- 
tree and kissed it. 

‘“¢ But the Chateau des Anges is not 
five leagues away. I will go ‘there. I 
will go now. I will learn what all this 
means.” 

With this resolution he ran fleetly 
down the slopes of the park, now 
wreathed in the rising mists of night, 
towards the feudal village of Charre- 
bourg, through which his path lay. 

Bre athless and eager, as if heaven 
were before himand all the fiendsof hell 
at his heels, he sped through the darken- 
ing town, and did not slacken his speed 
until he was a full mile beyond it. 

He had been so absorbed with the 
single idea that had seized upon his 
mind, that he was scarcely conscious 
of the objects he had passed or the 
speed at which he ran. 

As he looked round upon the moon- 
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lit scenery among which he found 
himself, he felt for a moment stunned 
and perplexed; he slackened his pace 
and thought over his expedition. It lost 
none of its romantic fascination; he 
only wondered that he had not made 
a journey to the Chateau des Anges 
at least once in every week. 

How beautiful the moonlight was! 
how soft the air! how enchanting the 
scenery! and oh what vague possi- 
bilities of glory and rapture ‘might not 
be unfolded in the undeveloped future 
of this wild excursion! 

It was fully a quarter past twelve 
when Gabriel reached the point, at 
which the road directly leading to the 
Chateau des Anges diverged from 
that which he had been hitherto travel- 
ling. Just as he did so a carriage and 
four, with two postillions and two 
mounted servants beside, came to a sud- 
den stop within a few score paces of 
the pedestrian, and one of the men dis- 
mounting secured some part of the 
harness which had given way, and was 
getting into the saddle again when 
Gabriel arrived at the side of the 
carriage. He then made a momentary 
pause. In the brilliant moonlight every 
detail of the equipage was visible ; 
the coach was dingy and battered, its 
principal colour blue, and covered, ac- 
cording to the fashion, with gilded ara- 
besques i in cumbrous relief, in which a 
curious dragon, with a barbed tongue 
and tail, was contending in a hundred 
repetitions with as many little cupids. 
Just as these details seized upon his 
imagination the window was suddenly 
opened, and a lady put out her he: id 
and in thrilling tones cried— 

** Gabriel, Gabriel—save me, 
me.” 

He saw Lucille’s face ; it was her 
voice that rang in his ears. He felt 
his strength multiplied a hundred fold. 
He would have, single-handed, fought 
an army in such a “quarrel. With a 
ery of delight, that burst from his very 
soul, he sprang to the side of the 
carriage and grasped the door. Before 
he reached it, however, some one from 
within had drawn her away and shut 
the window close, and the horses being 
again in motion, and rapidly quicken- 
ing their pace to a gallop, Gabriel 
ran by the side, tugging vainly at the 
door, until one of the mounted atten- 
dants spurring beside, seized him by the 
collar, and flung him headlong upon 
the road. 


save 
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Stunned and giddy, he got upon his 
feet again, and staggered blindly after 
the whirling carriage, uttering threats 
and defiances as huge as ever were 
thundered from the lips of the renowned 
knight of La Mancha. All would not 
do, however ; the cortege held on its 
way with whirlwind speed. Vainly 
Gabriel strained every sinew to over- 
take the coach. The fell enchanters 
rapt his peerless mistress from his 
eyes, and every moment the distance 
between him and them became wider 
and more hopeless. At last, breath- 
less, exhausted, enraged, he was forced 
to give over the pursuit, after having 
maintained it for nearly three miles over 
the pavement of the long straight road. 

It was on the high-way to Paris; 
thither he assumed ‘they were bound, 
and there he resolved that night should 
behold him also. Sometimes running, 
sometimes walking with hurried strides 
he steadily and rapidly pursued his 
way; his imagination every moment 
filled with the images of the strange 
golden dragons and cupids, and the 
pale, beautiful face of Lucille shrieking 
from among them for help. 

« What then had befallen Lucille 2” 
The reader shall hear. 

The first symptom which assured 
her that Blassemare was at work 
the realisation of this plot, was that her 
Norman woman, having stayed away 
longer than usual at her supper-time, 
returned with a very flushed face and 
dancing eyes, and altogether in a very 
hilarious and impertinent mood. For 
a long time, however, it appeared that 
the woman wasonly “ pleasantly intoxi- 
cated,” a state in which she would 
probably prove a more effectual check 
upon her plans of escape than in her 
ordinary condition. Spite of the se- 
riousness of the issue, there was some- 
thing inconceivably absurd in this dis- 
tress. The woman was noisy, familiar, 
and sometimes indulged in a vein of 
menacing jocularity, the principal ma- 
terial of which was supplied from scraps 
of old Norman ditties. There was one 
in particular which had a specially 
grisly sound in the ears of the friend- 
less and frightened young wife. It 
way about a belle demoiselle— 


“ Who lived all alone in a castle of brick, 
And all in the night-time this lady fell sick ; 
She had eat of a berry that grew by the well, 
And black grow her features—her members they 
swell; 
This lady is poisoned and so she must lie, 
All stark in her bower with nobody nigh.” 
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In the midst of this sinister merri- 
ment the woman suddenly became 
drowsy, and after a few ineffectual ef- 
forts to shake off the torpor that was 
overpowering her, sank into a profound 
sleep. This occurred in the anteroom, 
and, le aving r the snoring amazon to the 
sole oc cupation of the apartment, Lu- 
cille hastened to the bed chamber, 
from which she commanded a view 
of the little pavilion in the window of 
which she was to expect the signal of 
escape. 

It was quite dark ; and with a heart 
palpitating so violently that she felt at 
times almost suffocating, she watched 
the hardly-discernible outline of the 
building from which the signal was:to 
be displayed. 

The wicked Norman was snoring 
under the influence of her narcotics ; 
but to the accompaniment of her 
abominable drone what a hell of sus- 
pense did poor Lucille endure. At 
length, and not until considerably past 
ten o'clock, a light gleamed faintly and 
for an instant from the appointed spot, 
and then disappeared. It returned, how- 
ever, and now shone steadily. The 
decisive moment which was to com- 
mence the adventure had arrived. 
She murmured an imploring prayer, 
and turned the bolt of the window 
which opened on the baleony. Horror 
of horrors! it was fast locked: a strong 
wire grating covered the outside, so 
that even had she ventured upon so 
much noise as would have been neces- 
sary in order to break the glass, she 
would in that have encountered a fur- 
ther obstacle, to her strength absolutely 
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She made up her mind to eseape by 
the outer door of her suite of rooms, 
and to risk all on being able undetected 
to make her exit in that way from the 
house. But that door was also locked. 
She wrung her hands in an agony of 
distraction ; but she did not abandon 
the enterprise. Encouraged by the 
lusty snoring of the woman she - 
proached the fauteuil, where she lay 
rather than sat. She slid her hand into 
the sleeper’s pocket, scarcely daring to 
breathe while she did so. The keys 
were not in it ; and the woman turned 
with something like a start in the chair. 
Lucille recoiled on tip-toe, holding her 
breath, until she seemed again soundly 
asleep. She might have concealed 
them in her bosom ; and with an effort 
of resolution Madame Le Prun stepped 
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noiselessly beside her and tried there. 
She was successful, but in drawing out 
the key her hand brushed slightly on the 
slumbering woman's face, and to her 
unutterable terror she started bolt up- 
right in the chair, and stared with a 
wild and glassy gaze inher face. Lu- 


cille’s heart died within her; she froze 
with terror ; but the action was purely 
physical, the woman’s senses were still 
slumbering ; there was no trace of 
meaning in her face; and in a few 
moments she fell back again in the 
same profound sleep. 


XIV.——THE PALACE OF TERROR. 


With this key Lucille opened the 
window of the balcony softly. The 
descent from this would at another 
time have appeared to her a matter of 

eril, if not impossibillity ; nerved, 
however, by the stake and the emer- 
gency, it was nothing: she was upon 
the ground. The park door she found, 
as Blassemare had promised, open. 
She was now amidst the misty shadows 
of the solemn wood. She knew the 
path to the well by which the two 
chesnut-trees grew, and with light and 
trembling steps ran toward the trysting 
place. ‘The moon had just begun to 
rise, and afforded a wan light, as she 
reached the appointed spot. 

She stood beside the well, almost 
frightened at the success of her adven- 
ture. A figure emerged from a thicket 
close by. It was that of aman ina 
huge red cloak, and with a great cocked 
hat, like that of a gens-d’armes. Could 
this possibly be De Seequille 2 ? He 
whistled a shrill summons as he ap- 
proached, and she heard the sound of 
steps hurrying to the spot. She was 
full of fear, apprehensive of treason 
and danger. ‘The gentleman in the 
cocked hat was now close to her. He 
had long black hair, descending upon | 
his shoulders, a pair of shaggy eye- * 
brows, and a preposterous pair of black 
moustaches. She asked, in a faltering 
voice— 

‘* Who are you, sir?” 

‘* An officer, madame, of the police; 
and you are Madame Lucille Le 
Prun, né de Charrebourg, wife of Eti- 
enne Le Prun; and I arrest you in 
the King’s name.” 

« Arrest me!—why?—upon what 
charge ?—who is my accuser ?” 

“B my faith, madame, I know 
not. My duty is, simply to arrest you, 
in the name of his Majesty, and to 
convey you to Paris. It is nothing 
very bad, I fancy. Perhaps you have 
made monsieur a little jealous, or so; 
but you know best. 

He spoke in a harsh, gruff voice, and 


his hand rested upon her arm, so as to 
render escape impossible, while he ad- 
dressed her. 

** By what authority do you arrest 
me ?—by what order ?” 

‘* By virtue of this lettre-de-cachet ; 
you see, madame, signed by the minis- 
‘ter of police.” 

**T can’t read it; there is not light 
suflicient.” 

** Ma fvi, madame, there is little 
sunshine at half-past eleven o’clock at 
night. I can’t help that. Madame 
will please to come with us.” 

Two men by this time had appeared 
close at hand ; and Madame Le Prun, 
who much preferred one of the King’s 
prisons to that in which her husband 
was absolute, accompanied her cap- 
tors with a far better grace than 
under other circumstances she would 
have done. 

Distant a few score steps, upon a 
sort of grass-grown road which travers- 
ed the park, stood the equipage which 
we have already described; and in a 
few seconds Lucille found herself seat- 
ed beside the red cloak and mighty 
moustache, that held her in durance, 
jolting and rolling at a rapid pace 
along the moonlit scenery of the park. 

«‘ Where am I going?—to the Bas- 
tile?” asked Lucille, when a few 
minutes had a little recovered her 
from the stun and confusion of this 
adventure. 

“ Hum!—why, no, madame—not the 
Bastile; you are going to a convent.” 

** A convent !—how strange! What 
convent ?” 

*¢ That of the Sisters of Love and Our 
Lady of the Sparkling Eyes—an an- 
cient foundation of royalty in the city.” 

“T dare say; I never heard of it 
before ;” and Lucille sank into pro- 
found silence. 

After a considerable interval, she 
asked, with a tremulousness she in vain 
tried to conceal— 

«There were some friends who were 
to have arranged my departure from 
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the place where you arrested me to- 
night—did you see them ?” 

«* Oh, yes; there was the atribilious 
Marquis de Secqvilleand the handsome 
Conte de Blassemare. St. Imay ar- 
rested them about half-an-hour ago ; 
they are gone to the Bastile.” 

ucille sighed profoundly. She did 
not observe that the farouche officer 
in the corner of the coach was shaking 
with suppressed laughter. After a time 
he ejaculated, in a sepulchural tone— 

‘I strongly suspect their punish- 
ment will be dreadful. It is bad 
enough to conspire to steal away the 
wife of a respectable curmudgeon, ma- 
dame, but to draw one’s sword on the 
king’s police !—ma foi, madame, that is 
another affair. If his Majesty’s cle- 
mency be enlisted, notwithstanding, 
in their behoof, they may chance to 
get off with the galleys. It will bea 
dreadful sight to see that solemn De 
Secqville and that jovial Blassemare 
pulling one of those cursed long oars 
together, in red serge shirts, cursing 
Cupid and Monsieur Le Prun. 

Lucille shrunk back into the obscu- 
rity of her corner. The officer could 
not discern how his brusque commu- 
nication had affected her; but, after a 
short silence, he burst into an unre- 
strained peal of laughter. This unsea- 
sonable insolence incensed his prison- 
er. She felt, however, that she was at 
his mercy, and commanded herself ; 
but she could not avoid saying— 

“Tf the calamities of other people 
afford you entertainment, monsieur, 
I can congratulate you upon possessing 
an inexhaustible fund of amusement 
in the discharge of your odious and 
melancholy office.” 

‘‘ Amusement! entertainment!” he 
ejaculated, with another eclat of 
laughter, still more obstreperous. “I 
can’t help laughing; but it is merely 
hysterical, on the faith of a gentleman. 
I laugh in proportion to my desolation. 
I could at this moment tear out my 
beard by handfuls through sheer de- 
spair. Par exemple, madame, par 
exemple!” And, with a frantic ges- 
ture and a roar of laughter, he lite- 
rally tore off his huge moustache with 
both his hands, at a single pluck. 
‘And my chevelure also, madame. 
See, here it goes—all for despair— 
hurra, hurra, hurrah! And my eye- 
brows—ay, they, too—pa ma foi— 
the eyebrows—there, presto—hurra, 
hurra !” 


XIV.—The Palace of Terror. 


He shook and roared with laughter 
as he made these successive sacri- 
fices, and, shifting his seat, so. that 
the moonlight fell full upon him, cried, 
panting from exhaustion— 

‘¢ Does not madame know me ?—is it 

ossible? Here I am—cloak, cocked 
rat, wig, all gone—in the proper cos- 
tume of madame’s fortunate and ador- 
ing deliverer.” 

So saying, Blassemare, for it was he, 
descended, as well as he could, upon 
one knee, and seizing Lucille’s hand, 
pressed it to his lips. 

‘‘Monsieur Blassemare, you insult 
me, sir; you forget the conditions upon 
which I trusted myself to your care.” 

«Pardon me, there are no condi- 
tions. Madame will please to remem- 
ber I would accept none.” 

At this moment the carriage stopped 
at the point where Gabriel was at that 
instant about to pass. 

‘Let me go, sir—I will descend. 
Open the door, I am free—I insist, I 
desire to leave the carriage.” 

“‘No, no—pray be tranquil—it is 
impossible.” 

*¢T will descend, monsieur.” 

** Madame, you shall not.” 

He spoke with a good humoured and 
emphatic impudence which implied 
the most perfect resolution. A vague 
terror took possession of her. She 
rushed to the window, and Blassemare, 
with a gentle force, drew her back. 

It was at that moment she saw Ga- 
briel, and shrieked to him for help. 

The coach was again thundering at 
a gallop along the highway. Lucille 
sank back in the corner, and wept with 
mingled anger and despair. Blasse- 
mare was not a ruflian, so he said, 
“Madam, calm yourself, I wish to 
treat you with respect ; your suspicions 
wound me as much as your ingrati- 
tude. Ihope, however, that both will 
vanish on reflection. In the meantime, 
I cannot consent.to so insane a measure 
as your leaving the carriage. Your 
return to the Chateau des Anges is not 
to be thought of; you dare not go 
back ; and pardon me, madame, I will 
not permit you to leave this carriage 
except for a place of safety and tem- 
porary concealment.” 

Lucille’s haughty and fiery temper 
could hardly brook this hoity-toity as- 
sumption of authority. There was, 
however, an obvious vein of reason in 
what he said; and she saw, beside, the 
futility of contending with one whose 
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will was probably as strong as her own, 
and backed with power to make it 
effectual. She therefore maintained a 
moody silence, and Blassemarre, deem- 
ing it best to suffer her ill-humour to 
expend itself harmlessly, awaited bet- 
ter moments in congenial tac iturnity. 
Having got a relay of fresh horses 
upon the way, they continued their 


journey at the same furious pace, and 


at last they entered Paris. Passing 
through streets which hemmed her in, 
or opened in long vistas like the fan- 
tastic ‘scener vy of a dream, hurrying 
onward, she knew not whither, under 
swinging |: amps, amidst silence and de- 
sertion, ‘the carrit age at last drove under 
a narrow archway into a sort of fore- 
court, over which a dark mass of build- 
ing was looming, and through a second 
gateway in this, into an enclosed quad- 
rangle, surrounded by the same black 
pile of buildings. 

Here the carriage stopped, and one 
of the attendants, ‘dismounting, rang a 

hall bell, whose deep sudden peal 
through empty vastness gave a charac- 
ter of ‘profound desolation to the silence 
in which it was swallowed. More than 
once the summons was repeated, and 
at last a faint light gleamed upon 
the windows, and the door was timo- 
rously unbarred and opened. A hard- 
featured hag, in a faded suit of an 
obsolete fashion—the genius loci—re- 
ceived the party. She scrutinised Lu- 
cille with a protrac ted stare of auda- 
cious inquisitive ness, and when she had 
quite satisfied her curiosity, she led the 
way through several h: uls and lobbies 
up ‘the great staircase, along a corri- 
dor, through a suite of rooms, upon 
another lobby up a second staircase, 
into a great dreary passage, through 
half a dozen waste and desolate cham- 
bers, and so at last into a room which 
had a few pieces of furniture at one end 
of it, and a log of wood smouldering 
and smoking on the hearth. 

In truth it was a melancholy place, 
haunted by dismal reverberations and 
a death-like atmosphere—everywhere 
mildewed, faded, and half rotten with 
decay. It was a place where crimes 
might be committed, unrecorded and 
unsuspected—where screams would lose 
themselves in vacancy, and desolation 
and solitude would swallow up the 
ghastly evidences of outrage. Here 
was the fitting scenery for ti ales of pre- 
ternatural terror or fiendish crime. 
Lucille felt her heart sink within her as 


she entered this vast and awful laby- 
rinth. But she felt that, be her destiny 
what it might, she had herself no 
power to mend it. What resource was 
left to her? Necessity retained her 
amidst the menacing solitudes of this 
half-ruined mansion. 

Blassemare 
the old crone, who, to judge from ap- 
pearances, was hardly an improvement 
upon the ungracious attendant she had 
left at the Chate: uu des Anges. This 
hag had evidently the worst possible 
opinion of her guest, and took no pains 
to affect a respect which she was far 
from feeling. She contented herself 
with offering Lucille some supper, and 
this declined, showed her the bed-room 
that was pre pared for her—a room of 
the same depressing vastness, and of- 
fering, in its shabby and niggard furni- 
ture, a contrast to its majestic dimen- 
sions. 

Such asit was, however, it was wel- 
come. Lucille was exhausted with the 
anxieties and agitations of the day, as 
well as with her late and rapid journey. 
Having examined the room with a 
fearful scrutiny, she succeeded in bolt- 
ing one of the doors, and placed the 
only chair the room contained against 
the other: so that she might, at least, 
be warned by the noise, in the event of 
any persons forcing an entrance. She 
lay down without taking off her clothes, 
and leaving the candle unextinguished. 

For a long time the excitement of 
her strange situation, and the alarms 
that environed her, chased sleep away, 
worn and exhausted as she was. After 
a while, however, fatigue began to con- 
fuse her thoughts with interposing vi- 
sions. The dreary chamber faded from 
her view; her heavy eyelids closed ; 
fantastic scenes and images chased one 
another through her wearied brain, and 
slumber stole gradually upon her, over- 
powering spirit and body with a sweet 
torpor. 

From. this profound sleep Lucille 

yas disturbed by a peremptory knock- 
ing at the door of the room, which she 
had bolted. ‘This was ac companied by 
violent and reiterated attempts to force 
it open. At first, these sounds had min- 
gled with her dreams ; but the noise of 
a struggle, the suppressed tones of a 
man’s voice, speaking rapidly and 
fiercely, followed by one thrilling ma- 
niacal scream, which hurried aw: 
through the remote passages, until FA 
either subsided, or was lost in distance, 


left her to the care of 
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called her up from her slumbers, tremb- 
ling with terror. 

Sleep was effectually dispelled, and, 
overcome with the horror of her situa- 
tion, she wept, and prayed, and watched 
through the remainder of the night. In 
the morning she heard the old woman 
arranging the next room, and soon the 
voice of Blassemare. Emboldened by 


: > 
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the daylight; and confident that Blas- 
semare, however insulting lfis,"designs, 
would at all events protect her from 
actual violence, she opened the’door, 
and entered the outer aon looking 
so pale, haggard, and fear-stricken, 
that the roué himself felt a momentary 
emotion of compassion. 


XV.—THE GRATED WINDOW. 


‘Monsieur de Blassemare,” she 
said, abruptly, ‘I cannot remain 
here !” 

«¢ And why not, madame ?” 

«« T have passed a night of terror.” 

‘‘T should be happy to protect ma- 
dame.” 

The significance of his tone made 
her eyes flash and her cheeks tingle ; 
but she controlled her indignation, and 
said— 

**T last night heard the sounds of 
violence and agony at my very door— 
in this apartment. Who was the wo- 
man that screamed? What have they 
done ?” 

“Shall I tell you?” asked Blasse- 
mare, with an odd smile. 

«Yes, monsieur, who was she ?” she 
persisted, her curiosity aroused by the 
pointed question of Blassemare. 

$6 Well, madame, the person whom 
you heard scream at your door last 
night is Madame Le Prun, wife of the 
Fermier-General—the wealthy and be- 
nevolent owner of the Chateau des 
Anges, and your successful—lover.” 

“* Wife—wife of Monsieur Le Prun !” 
she faltered, nearly stupified. 

« Ay, madame, his wife.” 

«‘ Then, thank God he has no control 
over me. I am free !—that, at least, 
is a happiness.” 

«* Nay, madame, you will not find it 
so easy to satisfy our tribunals—you 
seem to have forgotten the necessity of 
proofs. Inthe meantime, you are de 
facto the wife of Monsieur Le Prun, 
and he will exert, accordimg to law, the 
rights and authority of a husband over 
you.” 

«© Monsieur de Blassemare, for God's 
sake, help me—help me in this frightful 
extremity !” 

“ Madame, the fact is, I must be 
plain with you. IfI mix myself fur- 
ther in this frightful affair, as you justly 
term it, I must lay my account with 
serious perils. Men do not run their 


heads into mischief for nothing ; and, 
therefore, if I act as your champion, I 
must be accepted as your lover also.” 

**Oh, Monsieur de Blassemare, you 
cannot be serious !—you will not be so 
inhuman as to desert me!” 

«« By my faith, madame, the age of 
knight-errantry is over—nothing for 
nothing is the ruling principle of our 
own prosaic day. To be plain with 
you, I can’t afford to quarrel with Le 
Prun for nothing; and, if you persist 
in refusing my services, I must only 
make it up with him as best I can; and 
of course you return to the Chateau des 
Anges.” 

**T can’t believe, you, Monsieur de 
Blassemare ; I won’t believe you. You 
are a gentleman—kind, honourable, 
humane.” 

**Gad!—so I am, madame; but I 
am no professed redresser of wrongs. 
I never interpose between husband and 
wife—or those who pass for such— 
without a sufficient motive. Now, 
Monsieur Le Prun believes I have gone 
down to his estate at Lyons, but he will 
have intelligence of your flight to-day, 
and he will learn, in a few days more, 
that I have also disappeared. The fact 
is, my complicity can’t remain a secret 
long. You see, madame, I must take 
my course promptly. It altogether 
rests with you todecide what it shall be. 
But you are fatigued and excited: 
don’t pronounce in too much haste, 
Consider your position, and I shall 

have the honour to present myself 
again in the course of the afternoon.” 

She did not attempt to detain him, 
or, indeed, to reply. Her thoughts 
were too distracted. 

Lucille, alone once more, became a 
prey to the terror of another visit from 
the so-called Madam Le Prun, whose 
ill-omened approaches had inspired her 
with so much terror on the night pre- 
ceding. 

The chambers looked, if possible, 
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more decayed and dilapidated by day- 
light than the +y had upon the prec eding 
night. She went to ‘the Ww indows, but 
they afforded no more cheering pros- 
pect—looking out upon a dark court- 
yard, round which the vast hotel rose 
in sombre altitude—dreary, inauspi- 
cious, and colossal. The court was 
utterly deserted, and the gate leading 
from it into the fore-court was closed 
and barred. The Bastile itself would 
have been cheerful compared with this 
vast and fearful castle of solitude, or, 
as it inight be, worse. The sense of 
absolute defencelessness added poignan- 
cy to her fears of a renewed visit from 
some ill-disposed denizen of the man- 
sion; and her fears at last became so 
strong, that she ventured to leave the 
rooms where she had been established, 

intending to retreat to some part of 
the house where her presence might at 
all events be less certainly expected 
than where she was. Accordingly she 
was soon wending among all the intri- 
eacies and solemn grandeur of a huge 
and half-ruinous hotel. Descending, 
at last, a turret stair, she came toa 
small stoue chamber, in which was a 
little grated window. Standing upon 
a block of stone, she looked through 
the strong bars of this little : aperture, 

and perceived that it was but some six 
or seven feet above the pave of a dark 
and narrow lane. She would have 
given worlds to escape from the prison 
in which she found herself, but the 
close, thick bars rendered all chance of 
making thata passage of escape wholly 
desperate. 

As she looked wistfully through, a 
little ragged urchin came whistling 
carelessly along the lane, kicking a 
turnip before him. 

She called the gamin: he 
shrewd monkey-fuced fellow, 
insolent crafty eye. 

“My good boy, here is a louis-d’or, 
as earnest of twenty more which I will 

rive you, if you bring this safely to 

fonsieur le Marquis de Seeqville, at 
the Hotel De Secqville, Rue St. 
Etienne, and conduct him hither. 

« Hey, mademoiselle! it is a bargain. 
But how shall I know you again ?— 
what is your name?” 

**T am Madame Le hha but the 
Marquis will tell you where I am to be 
found. See, here is the note!” 

She had written a few lines upon ¢ 
leaf of her tablet. She tore it off, di- 
rected it, and then threw it out to the 
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boy, together with the promised coin. 
He ran away, chuckling an‘ singing, 
upon his errand, believing his fortune 
made, and in an instant was out of 
sight. 

Let us see how he fared. 

As the demon of contrariety would 
have it, Monsieur Le Prun, almost in- 

sane with rage and spite, had, not five 
minutes before, dismounted at the Ho- 
tel de Secqville, to consult the Marquis 
respecting the flight of MadameLePrun, 
He had certainly chosen his advisers 
well. The Marquis, as it happened, 
was out, and Le Prun, who, of course, 
had access under all circumstances to 
the interior of the hotel, established 
himself in the private apartment of De 
Seeqville, awaiting his return. 

While there, the servant br ought in 
the pencil-note on which so much de- 
pended. 

*¢ Tt must be intended for monsieur,” 

said the man, presenting it upon his 
salver, ‘for the messenger says it 
comes from Madame Le Prun.” 

“‘Hey!—ha!—let us see! 
thousand devils, what is this!” 
He read— 


‘‘Relying upon your professions of 
devotion, I implore of you to deliver 
me from a prison as terrifying as that 
of which my husband was the gaoler. 
The messenger, a little boy whom for- 
tune has sent to me, will conduct you 
to this spot. I know not the name of 
the street, nor of the hotel. In the 
name of heaven lose not a moment! 

-*¢ LUCILLE.” 


Ten 


Monsieur Le Prun descended the 
stairs, and was in the street in a se- 
cond. 

“© Well, 
got the 
place.” 

«Ha, ha! then you are—the Mar- 
quis.” 

«To be sure I am. 
take this, and lead on.” 

He gave him a piece of money, and, 
following his little guide, Le Prun in 
less than half an hour reached the 
spot from which he had started. 

**Bon jour, madame. I[ hope you 
have recovered the fatigue of your 
night’s journey. You see I lose no 
time in haste ning to bid you welcome.” 

So cried Monsieur Le P run, with a 
sardonic grin upon his pale face, as 
he bowed to the horror-stricken girl, 
who still oeeupied the little window, 
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where she expected so different an 
image. 

She fled from this spectre as if she 
had seen the Evil One incarnate. Fly- 
ing wildly through the passages and 
ehambers of the deserted house, she 
found herself on a sudden in an apart- 
ment furnished like an office, with 
shelves, desks, &c., and here Blasse- 
mare was sitting among a pile of 
papers. He started on seeing her, and 
she exclaimed— 

«Monsieur Le Prun has seen me— 
he will be here in a moment.” 
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«* Here !—where is he ?” 

“He saw me in the window, and 
_ to me with furious irony from 
the street. For God's sake, hide me. 
I feel that he will kill me.” 

**Hum!—so. Gad, he will be here 
in a moment. I must meet him boldly 
—lI have nothing for it but impudence. 
A few fibs, and, if the worst should 
come, my sword. But don’t be fright- 
ened, madame, he shan’t hurt you.” 

Blassemare proceeded to the court, 
awaiting the advent of his incensed 
patron, 


XVI.—-THE WOMAN IN FLANNEL. 


We must now, with the reader’s 
leave, follow Gabriel to Paris, where 
he arrived fully three hours later than 
the fugitive cortege. He wandered 
for more than an hour among the 
streets, in the hope of catching a 
glimpse of the coach with the blue 
panels, and the golden cupids and 
dragons so curiously interlaced; but 
we need not say how vainly. 

Worn out with fatigue, hungry and 
cold—for the nights were now very 
chill—and without a sou in his pocket, 
poor Gabriel, having wandered for 
some hours among the streets of this 
great city, now emptied of all but its 
crime and destitution, at last found 
shelter for the night in an empty cask, 
which had served probably as a dog- 
kennel, in an open workyard into 
which he strayed. In this he made 
his bed with a few armfuls of shavings, 
and, spite of the cold, slept soundly 
till morning. 

Had it not been for the charity of a 
oe woman, who gave him a piece of 

lack bread, he might have starved. 
Refreshed, however, with this dainty, 
he prosecuted his rambles. Among 
other wonderful sights, he saw the 
splendid equipages of many of the 
nobility, drawn up in the street before 
the mansion of the minister, who was 
holding a levee. Fortune seemed to 
have directed his steps thither, for he 
saw a familiar face among the splendid 
throng who glided in and out at the 
great man’s portals. This was no 
other than the Marquis de Secqville, 
who was passing to his carriage. 

_ “Oh, pray, Monsieur Dubois, mon- 
nes don’t you _— a 1. 

cried abriel in hi r- 
ness, forci himself to the front rank 
of the crowd. 
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‘* No, my good friend, no,” answer- 
ed the marquis, hesitating and sur- 
prised; ‘‘I do not recollect you.” 

‘Don't you recollect the park of 
Charrebourg, monsieur, and the boy 
who sometimes carried your game, 
Gabriel, who was so frequently your 
attendant ?” 

*‘ Hey! by my faith so it is.” 

‘Well, but monsieur, I want to 
consult you about a lady who, I fear, 
is in distress.” 

** Well, let us hear,” continued the 
marquis, feeling in his pocket for his 
purse, and smiling. 

“‘Tt is Mademoiselle Lucille—that 
is, I mean, Madame Le Prun. You 
have heard of her, perhaps?” 

The marquis could not restrain a 
start at the name; but affecting haste, 
he desired one of his servants to give 
the boy a cloak, and directing him to 
roll himself up in it, and jump into 
the carriage, he followed him thither, 
amidst the wonder and jibes of the 
erowd, and in a few minutes they were 
at the Hotel de Secqville. 

The marquis, having learned all 
that Gabriel had to disclose, was 
utterly at fault as to what steps it was 
prudent for him to take. It was just 
possible that the removal of the indy 
from the Chateau des Anges might be 
a measure of Monsieur Le Prun’s. This 
seemed to him more than probable, and 
the hypothesis prevented fis having re- 
course to the minister of police. He, 
however, lost not a moment in adopt- 
ing such measures as the resources of 
his wealth enabled him to command. 
In the course of the afternoon he had 
nearly a score of paid agents, excel- 
lently qualified for the task, pushing 
their sagacious inquiries in every 
quarter. 
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He had promised to sup with some 
of the officers of his regiment, in the 
quartier de St. Thomas du Louvre, 
and he had there appointed his emis- 
saries to meet him, having also directed 
Gabriel, whom he retained in his ser- 
vice, to call for him there, with a 
flambean, at twelve o'clock. 

Gabriel was destined to another ad- 
venture in executing these directions, 
simple as they were. 

As he was on his way, he was sud- 
denly set upon, in a deserted spot at 
the end of the Pont St. Michel, by 
four robbers. He brandished his flam- 
beau, and shouted for help; but he 
was instantly disarmed, and a sword 
at his throat reduced him to silence. 
Disappointed of money, they pro- 
ceeded to undress him with a running 
accompaniment of threats and curses, 
and in a trice had left poor Gabriel 
standing in his shirt, while they made 
good their retreat. 

It was bitter cold, and, what made 
it worse still, rather windy ; and after 
a few moments of hesitation, he began 
to retrace his steps towards the Hotel 
de Secqville at the top of his speed. 
As ill luck would have it, however, 
this course led him unconsciously upon 
the track of the four brethren of the 
road, who, convinced that he was 
dogging them, turned about, and, with 
awful menaces and drawn swords, re- 
commenced the pursuit with the most 
murderous designs. 

Of course Gabriel had nothing for 
it but his fleetness of limb. He ran 
as fast as he could toward the Quai 
des Augustins. At that moment a 
coach was passing at a furious speed, 
and thinking of nothing but his safety, 
he eo nimbly up behind. 

e tensed the thieves, and 
the sound of pursuit was no longer 
heard. The wind often whirled his 
shirt, his only covering, over his head, 
and he could not control its vagaries, 
for both his hands were engaged in 
retaining his position; and, indeed, 
so numbing was the cold, hardly 
sufficed for the purpose. Could any- 
thing more undignified or uncomfort- 
able be imagined ? 

His teeth were chattering, his hands 
numb, his shirt sporting cruelly in the 

yet, spite of his misery, he did 
not fail to observe, in the dull moon- 
light, that the carriage was blue, and 
decorated with gilded dragons and 
cupids in relief. It was, in short, he 
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could have no doubt, the very car- 
riage which had conveyed away Lu- 
cille. Forgetting his nakedness, and 
even his cold, in the astonishment of 
this discovery, he awaited, with the 
intensest interest, the conclusion of an 
adventure which promised to furnish 
him with a clue to the present habita- 
tion of the concealed lady. 

The carriage continued to drive ata 
furious rate, and having passed the 
College des Quatre Nations, it took 
the line of the Pont Rouge (now per- 
fectly deserted), in the middle of which 
it came to a full stop. 

Two gentlemen descended; they 
looked up and down the bridge to as- 
certain that all was quiet. One of 
them came so close that the plumed 
fringe of his cocked hat almost touched 
Gabriel, who was cowering as close as 
possible to escape notice. His sur- 
prise at their stopping at a place 
where there was no house or dwell- 
ing of any sort was soon changed 
to horror, when he saw these gen- 
tlemen carry a corpse out of the car- 
riage, which, by its long hair, he per- 
ceived to be that of a female, and 
ra it over the battlements of the 

ridge into the river. 

They then re-entered the carriage, 
which again turning toward the Louvre, 
retraced its way. Was that pale corse, 
with its long tresses, the murdered 
body of the fair and beloved Lucille? 
Were her assassins unconsciously hur- 
rying through the dark in company with 
him? Torture, despair, vengeance ! 

At the same mad pace this carriage 
drove through deserted streets, scarce 
encountering a human being—Gabriel 
still clinging to his position, and ex- 
citing many a strange surmise, as, half 
seen, he was whirled beside such stray 
passengers as were still abroad. 

At length it turned abruptly—thun- 
dered through a narrow archway into 
a fore-court, and then through a second, 
into the dark quadrangle of the half- 
ruinous and vast hotel, to which we 
conducted Lucille. 

Gabriel jumped nimbly to the 
ground, and, unperceived, glided into 
the shadow of the archway, intendin 
to escape through the outer gate, an 
spread the alarm of murder. This 
door was, however, already secured, 
and hearing steps, he glided along 
under the shadow until he reache 
the open door of a stable, and climb- 
ing to the loft, found some hay there, 
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in which, nearly dead with cold, he 
buried himself. 

Let us now follow Monsieur le Prun, 
whom we left in a high state of malig- 
nant frenzy, approaching the entrance 
of the desolate building. 

** Ha!—Blassemare,” he said, with 
a livid smile, the meaning of which 
was obvious, in reply to that gentle- 
man’s fearless salutation, ‘‘ you have 
made omnes speed from the south. How 
goes all at Lyons? Come, come, the 

iculars ?” 

**T have not been there at all; I 
altered my plans; not without just 
reason. I have removed Madame Le 
Prun here ; the fact is, I had reason 
to suspect a design to escape. It was 
nearly ripe ; the eclat of such a thing 
would have been scandalous. I disor- 
ganised the whole affair, and have 
_— her here under your own roof ; 

had to use stratagem for the purpose, 
but I succeeded ; she is still safe—the 
plot has failed.” 

‘“* More than one plot, perhaps, has 
failed, sir,” said Le Prun, with a look 
of lowering scrutiny; “I have exploded 
one sayétll Let me see Madame Le 
Prun.” 

** Do you wish to see her ?” 

“‘ Certainly—conduct me to her at 
once.” 

Blassemare, with a malicious smile 
and shrug, exclaimed— 

** Well, monsieur, you shall be 
obeyed ; let us proceed to Madame Le 
Prun, by all means.” 

He led the way: they ascended a 
staircase, Le Prun growing gloomier 
and gloomier at every step. 

Smothering his malicious laughter, 
Blassemare glided past him, and open- 
ing a door exclaimed— 

‘“* Madame, a gentleman desires the 
honour of an interview; Monsieur Le 
Prun attends you.” 

Le Prun entered; a step was heard 
in a recess opening from the room, and 
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a form entered, before which he re- 
coiled as from a malignant spectre. 

“« Is it this oné or the other ?” asked 
Blassemare, with much simplicity. 

Le Prun did not hear him; he was 
astounded and overpowered in the pre- 
sence of the phantom-like form that 
stood in its strange draperies of flan- 
nel at the other end of the chamber, 
eyeing him askance with a look of more 
than mortal hate. 

«It is not fair to disturb such a 
meeting ; the domestic affections, 
eh ? had best be indulged in private.” 

So saying, Blassemare abruptly with- 
drew, and shut the door sharply upon 
the pair. 

Roused by the sound, Le Prun at- 
tempted to follow him, but his agita- 
tion prevented his being able to open 
the door, and he cursed Blassemare 
from the bottom of his soul, in the be- 
lief that he had bolted it. 

** So, face to face at last,” she said; 
‘* for years you have escaped me; for 

years your agents have persecuted and 
imprisoned me. I heard of your 
courtship—aye, and ~ marriage, 
and rejoiced at it, for I knew it could 
bring you nothing but grief; ac- 
cursed monster, murderer of my sis- 
ter, attempted murderer of m ell, se- 
ducer and betrayer of the girl you call 
your wife.” 

«« T say, she is my wife,” stammered 
Le Prun, recovering his voice. 

** No, miscreant ! that she cannot 
be; well you know that Zam your wife.” 

* It is a lie; [have that under your 
own hand; it is a lie, a lie.” 

«© And do you fancy that, because in- 
timidated by a murderer, I signed the 

aper you speak of, the document has 
ost its force, and I ceased to be your 
wife? No, no; adulterer and poisoner 
that you are, I retain the right to blast 
you; you shall yet taste retribution ; 
you shall perish by a bloody end.” 
« - . s 


XVII.—-CONCLUSION. 


Blassemare read in Le Prun's coun- 
tenance that there was an end of their 
connexion. He was, however, a man 
of resource, and whatever the loss in- 
volved in the severance, he was not 
dismayed. He made up his mind to 
— with eclat, and sitting himself 

own upon the window-sill, laughed 
with a sardonic glee at the ren. 


contre he had just brought about. In 
a little while, however, he began to 
wonder at its length, and after a 
while he was startled by Le Prun’s 
voice calling him by name, and at the 
same time by a furious knocking at 
the door. 

‘* Hey!—why don’t you come here 
if you want me?” cried Blassemare. 
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“TI can’t—you know, I can't—you 
have locked the door.” 

«T’'ve not—try it,” replied Blasse- 
mare, coolly. 

In a moment more Le Prun en- 
tered, trembling like a man in an 
ague, his face livid and covered with 
a cold sweat. 

* That, that accursed fiend, she 
has—the murderess—she attempted my 
life—upon my soul she did.” 

There was some blood upon his 
hand, and more upon his lace cravat. 

**What do you mean ?” said Blasse- 
mare, growing very pale. ‘ Why, 
why, you have not, great God, you 
have not hurt the wretched woman,” 
and he grasped him by the collar with 
a hand that trembled with mingled 
fury and horror. 

**Tt was she, I tell you—let me go— 
it was she—she that tried—by she 
had a knife at my throat—I could not 
help it—I’m ruined—help me, Blasse- 
mare—for God’s sake, help me— 
what—what is to be done ?” 

Blassemare gave him a look of con- 
temptuous fury, turned from him, 
and entered the chamber. 

Le Prun stood like one stupified, 
stammering excuses and oaths, and 
trembling as if it were the day of 
judgment. 

Blassemare re-entered, paler than 
before, and said— 

** You cowardly, barbarous miscre- 
ant, you will answer for it here and 
hereafter.” 

‘‘Blassemare, my friend—my dear 
friend—in the name of God, don’t de- 
nounce me. You would not; no, you 
could not. I have been a good friend 
to you. For the love of God help 
me, Blassemare—save me. You shall 
have half my fortune; I'll stick at no 
terms. I'll make you, by the 
richest man in Paris. You shall have 
what you like—everything, anything— 
only help mein thisaccursedextremity.” 

For a long time Blassemare met his 
abject and agonized entreaties with 
a stoical scorn; at last, however, he 
relented. 

The body was removed that night : 
‘and it is well known to the readers ofold 
French trials, how wonderfully Provi- 
dence supplied, by a chain of apparent 
accidents, an important witness in our 
friend Gabriel. 

We left him buried in the hay of the 
stable-loft. We must pursue his ad- 
venture to its conclusion. 
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As soon as he had a little recovered 
the heat which was nearly extinguished, 
he got up, and finding an old piece of 
drugget, he wrapped it about him in 
the fashion of a cloak; and having 
looked in vain for - window opening 
upon the street, he climbed, by the aid 
of the joists, to an aperture in the half. 
rotten roof, and passing through it, 
crept like a cat along, until he reached 
the spout, down which, at the risk of 
his neck, he climbed. He was now 
safe in the public street. Picking up 
a sharp stone, he scratched some 
marks, such as he could easily recog. 
nise again, upon the gateway. He 
then knocked at a barber's shop, nearly 
opposite, where he saw a light, and 
asked the name of the street, and his 
route to the Hotel de Secqville. 

The marquis had arrived before 
him ; and his amazement at the strange 
attire of his retainer was changed to 
horror, when he learned the particu. 
lars of his adventure. 

Not a moment was lost by De Secq- 
ville in applying to the police, and with 
an officer and a party of archers, he 

roceeded at once to the Hotel St. 
faurice—for such was the name of 
the nearly ruinous building we have 
described. There they arrested Mon- 
sieur Le Prun, who was just emerg- 
ing from the gate as they arrived; 
as also Blassemare, whom they sur- 
prised in his room. No definite sus- 
picion, beyond the conjectures of 
De Secqville, had as yet attached to 
either of these gentlemen; but some 
expressions which escaped Le Prun, 
upon his arrest, were of a character to 
excite the profoundest suspicions of 
his guilt. 

Blassemare instantly tendered his 
evidence, and in the course of it was 
forced to make disclosures very little 
creditable to himself. ‘The old woman, 
Guertrude Peltier, who resided in 
the house, and had attended upon 
Lucille, was also examined, and a 
servant named St. Jean, a sort of 
groom, who had been a long time in 
Le Prun’s service, also deposed to 
some important facts. This evidence, 
collected and reduced to a narrative 
form, was to the following effect :— 

It seemed that, about twenty-four 
years before, Le Prun had privately 
married an actress of the Theatre ’ 
named Emilie Guadin. They had lived 
together—not very happily—by reason, 
as was supposed, of her violent temper, 
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Her sister, Marie Guadin, resided with 
them. After about four years it began 
to be rumoured that Monsieur Le Prun 
was about to be married to the widow 
of an immensely rich merchant of Bour- 
deaux. The strict privacy and isola- 
tion in which his wife and her sister 
were compelled by him to live, pre- 
vented the rumour from reaching them, 
and the circumstance of his existing 

iage had been kept so strict a se- 
cret, that it was not suspected by any 
but the immediate parties to the cere- 
mony. 

Monsieur Le Prun, about this time, 
visited the country-seat where he had 
placed his wife and sister-in-law. He 
affected an unusual kindness towards 
the former ; but he had not been there a 
week, when she became ill. A physi- 
cian was called in, and appeared per. 
plexed by the nature of her disease, 
which, notwithstanding his treatment, 
seemed to be rapidly gaining ground. 
As matters were in this state, one night 
Le Prun entered his wife’s bed-room ; 
her sister Marie was sitting at the fur- 
ther side of the bed, in the shadow of 
the curtains, which, as well as the un- 
usual hour, prevented Le Prun’s sus- 
pecting her presence. He looked 
stealthily round the room. His wife 
was sleeping, and with her face away 
from him, and a draught ordered by 
the physician was upon the table, 
waiting her awaking. 

From a small vial he dropped some 
fluid into this, and was about to replace 
it, when Marie, nerved with terror, 
glided swiftly to his side, snatched the 
vial from his hand, and cried, in a 
thrilling voice— 

«Emilie, awake! he is poisoning 
you!” 

The sleeping girl started up, and at 
the same moment the vial, which in 
her horror Marie had flung from her 
hand, fell beside her, on the pillow. 
Le Prun was first confounded and 
speechless—then furious. He broke 
the glass that contained the medicine, 
and pursuing the girl to the further 
end of the room, seemed on the point 
of wreaking his fury upon her. He 
restrained himself, however, and hay- 
ing demanded the vial repeatedly in 
vain, went to his own room. The 
next day the physician did not attend, 
and in the dead of night the house was 
entered by thieves, some valuables 
were stolen, and Mademoiselle Marie 
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Guadin was found murdered in her bed 
in the morning. 

The occurrence made a great eclat, 
and suspicions, from the taint of which 
he had never quite recovered, began to 
environ Monsieur Le Prun. His un- 
happy wife was now put under the 
severest restraint—from which, and, 
as was supposed, the partial effects of 
the poison, she became subject to tem- 
porary fits of insanity. By sheer ter- 
ror, Le Prun extorted from her a 
written declaration, to the effect that 
she lived with him merely as his mis- 
tress, and that no marriage ceremony, 
or any contract of marriage, had ever 
been performed between them. It was 
about three months after these terrible 
occurrences that she gave birth to a 
male child. This child, it appeared, 
was removed after a few weeks from 
its mother, and placed in the care of a 
poor woman in the village of Charre- 
bourg, where, under the name of Ga. 
briel, he, as we know, lived unrecog- 
nised, and himself unsuspecting his 
origin. 

His mother had been a heart. 
less, as she was a vicious and a mise- 
rable woman. Instead of the yearn. 
ings of maternal love, she regarded her 
innocent child merely as the offsprin 
of that monster, whom she execrat 
and feared with a preternatural hate. 
If she looked upon him with any feel- 
ing more lively than that of indiffer- 
ence, it was with one of positive malice 
and antipathy. 

Among his other employments of a 
delicate kind, Blassemare had charge 
of all arrangements affecting this per- 
son, of whom, for every reason, Le Prun 
hated even to hear. He paid, there- 
fore, whatever was demanded on this 
account, with the sole proviso that her 
name should never be mentioned. On 
her removal, about a year since, from 
the country-house where she had been 
for so long a scarcely-unwilling pri- 
soner, to the vast and melancholy Ho- 
tel St. Maurice, which had lately fallen 
into the hands of M. Le Prun, an 
accident to the carriage obliged them 
to arrest their progress for an hour 
at the village of Charrebourg. She 
was brought into the park meanwhile, 
and there met with Gabriel, and sub- 
sequently, as the reader may recollect, 
with Lucille. Her she had armed 
with the hateful relic of her husband’s 
uncompleted crime, conscious that 
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its exhibition would sow between her 
and Le Prun suspicion, fear, and enmi- 
ty enough to embitter their lives. She 
had at first intended declaring all the 
truth, but feared the explosion of Le 
Prun’s fury, and doubted, too, whether 
the girl would believe her. The rest 
the reader knows. 

As there was no reason to doubt 
Blassemare’s statement, and no actual 
suspicion attached to him, he was 
merely examined as a witness. 

Le Prun is, we need scarcely remind 
the student of old French criminal 
cases, a celebrated name in the annals 
of guilt. Suspicion, by a strange co- 
incidence, fell upon the servant whom 
we have mentioned, and this man hav- 
ing been, according to the atrocious 
practice of the civil law, put to the 
torture, confessed his having, at the 
instigation of Le Prun, murdered the 
unfortunate Marie Guadin, so contriv- 
ing as to make it appear that the house 
had been entered and plundered by 
thieves. 

A full confession, after condemna- 
tion, was extorted by the question, 
that dreadful ordeal, from Le Prun, who 
ultimately suffered the extreme penalty 
of the law, as every body knows, upon 
the Place de Greve. 

That portion of Le Prun’s immense 
property which was not appropriated 
by the crown, went, of course, to Ga- 
briel, the peasant boy of Charrebourg. 
He purchased an estate near it, and was 
ultimately ennobled. His grandson, 
the Count de St. M , distinguished 
himself in the Austrian service, and 
after the Restoration, obtained a dis- 
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tinguished position in the court of 
Louis XVIII. 

The king remitted a large portion 
of the fine in favour of Julie and of 
Lucille. As, however, some grave 
suspicions were entertained by the ad- 
visers of his majesty both as to Lucille’s 
avowed, and, as we know, real igno- 
rance of the existence of Le Prun’s 
first wife when she consented to marry 
him, and also as to her subsequent 
conduct in relation to De Secqville, the 
remission in her favour was coupled 
with a condition that she should take 
the veil. This was in effect a command; 
and Lucille entered a convent with a 
cheerful acquiescence in this condition 
which astonished all who knew the facts 
of her story. 

Julie, of course, on learning the pre- 
engagement of De Secqville’s affections, 
and being relieved from the influence 
which had hitherto held her to her in- 
voluntary engagement, demanded her 
freedom, and De Secqville, as may be 
supposed, offered no vexatious resis. 
tance to her request. 

Julie, indeed, had never loved him, 
and consequently had little difficulty 
in forgiving Lucille her treason. In- 
spired by the example of her compa- 
nion, she proved the sincerity of those 
professions which so few had believed 
in, by taking the veil on the same day 
with Lucille. 

The astounding and mysterious ad- 
venture which, under these melancholy 
circumstances, closed the hazardous 
romance of Lucille’s existence, would 
form in itself a story, too long, how- 
ever, to be told in a single page. 
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LORD JOHN RUSSELL ON THE PAPAL PRETENSIONS. 


Lorp Joun Russet1’s letter on the Papal invasion of England lies before us. We 
have read it with all the attention to which such a document is entitled, but, it 
must be confessed, without being able to share in the feelings with which 
the nation has welcomed it, or with those in which, the noble lord instructs his right 
reverend correspondent, it was written. The spirit which has taken possession of 
minister and people alike, seems to us effervescing rather than stable. It is an 
‘ignorant impatience” (if we may be allowed to give a new application to that 
remarkable expression), of Romanism, rather than an intelligent appreciation of 
its constitution and character. In such a spirit there is more of temper than 
resolve ;—the promise of safety is not contained in it. 

The noble lord, prime minister of England, proclaims that “ his alarm is not 
equal to his indignation.” This denotes a state of mind in which we cannot 
sympathise ; nor can we congratulate either the premier or the country on 
the predominance of his angry emotions. If he felt deeply for the nation, and 
thoroughly understood the genius of Rome, we firmly believe he would be less 
angry than alarmed, and we have no hesitation to avow that we shall continue to 
have fear of the noble lord, until we see proof that he has become apprehensive 
for his country. 

Much has been said upon the encouragement which may have stimulated the 
Pope to an aggression which is now so passionately inveighed against. Much 
has been said, and idly said, respecting the parties upon whom the guilt of such 
encouragement should be charged. It is of little moment how this guilt may be 
apportioned—what amount of it shall be imputed to the followers of Sir Robert 
Peel; how much to the ultra-Tractarians; and how much to those who, for want 
of manlier and more consistent representatives of the name, are miscalled Whigs. 
We hate idle recrimination ; it is the vice and the disgrace of conquered captives 
making sport for their oppressors. Evil as the days are, England is not fallen so 
low as this dishonour. She can yet hold her head high; can assert her rights, and 
vindicate her reputation. She can turn away from the squabbles of mortified par- 
tisans, and require of those whom she sets in authority to do the momentous duty 
which the crisis assigns to them. 

The duty which Lord John Russell has chosen for himself is that of being angry 
at the insult which has been hazarded against the crown and dignity of his Sove- 
reign. He would be contented to leave large masses of her Majesty’s subjects 
exposed to the influence of Papal teaching, provided, only, that the emissaries of the 
Pope would labour in their vocation without making a parade of it. 

“T not only,” writes the noble lord, and with manifest satisfaction, ‘promoted 
to the utmost of my power the claims of the Roman Catholics to all civil rights ; 
but I thought it right, and even desirable, that the ecclesiastical system of the 
Roman Catholics should be the means of giving instruction to the numerous 
Irish immigrants in London and elsewhere, who without such help would have 
been left in Heathen ignorance. This,” he continues, ‘might have been done, 
however, without any such innovation as that which we have now seen.” 

It certainly might ; and it indicates some confusion and rashness in the Papal 
councils, or else gives portentous notice of a great increase in the Papal power, 
that the noble lord's dream of security and repose should have been broken in 
upon so rudely, But we would ask, now that the disturbance has been given, 
and, we would add, the menace uttered, will the noble lord persist in his aban- 
donment of millions of the queen’s subjects to the perils of being trained up at 
the mercy of that ecclesiastical system which has roused up into such a flame 
his indignant patriotism? We will give the premier and his supporters the 
benefit of that plea which sophists of the Church of Rome have contrived as an 
illusory mitigation of their doctrines of intolerance. Let the ministers and their 
adherents plead “ invincible ignorance” as their excuse for past transgression 
and neglect. Let them plead that they believed the principles in which Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastics were pledged to train up the people confided to their 
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charge, were principles bearing the character, as well as the name, of religion. 
That plea is no longer available. Romanism has now openly avowed itself. 
The principles in which Roman Catholic priests are solemnly sworn to educate 
their cn are not those which are to be learned in the written Word of God, 
but in the canons and the decrees of Popes and Councils. If the noble lord hold 
himself free from the duty of ascertaining what these principles are, ignorance 
will no longer be an excuse for him. 

But why do we say “no longer?” Because, at the Synod of Thurles, the 
authorities in the Church of Rome in Ireland solemnly declared the nature of 
their mission, swearing that they receive, without any doubt, all that has been 
delivered, defined, and declared in the sacred canons and General Councils; that, 
without so believing, no man can be saved; and that, to the utmost of their 
power, they will inculcate the belief of this Catholic saving faith on all over 
whom their influence can be extended. Here is ample notice given to the 
nation what the Church of Rome purposes to do. If Her Majesty’s ministers 

rsist in remaining ignorant of what these purposes are, their infatuation is not 
less fatal, or more creditable, than that of the babe, or the brute, who closes its 
eyes, and thinks danger escaped by darkness, or than the embarrassed merchant, 
who, rather than look his liabilities in the face, suffers insolvency to come upon 
him unawares. 

Ignorance can never again be urged in extenuation of a perseverance in error 
on the part of Her Majesty's ministers, which would now be unpardonable 
delinquency. We soll not, however, stimulate them, had we the power, into 
any act that might savour of precipitation. We would no more urge them to act 
blindly against Romanism, than we would excuse the voluntary blindness in 
which they toiled most basely as its slaves. Let them become instructed, and let 
them instruct the nation. They know the engagements by which Cardinal Wise- 
man and his co-partners have bound themselves to do the Pope’s work. They 
know the engagements which the Roman Catholic priests throughout the British 
empire have contracted to their own Church, and to Her Majesty’s subjects. If 
these engagements are found to be compatible with the allegiance of British sub- 
jects, with the duties of Christian men, the public will rejoice in feeling, with 
the noble lord, that there is less to alarm than to irritate in the Papal aggression. 
If, on the contrary, it appear, that there are within the British realms six thou- 
sand educated men solemnly pledged to infuse into the hearts of those whom they 
can influence, intolerance, perfidy, and treason, the noble lord will hardly persist 
in thinking it desirable to betray even Irish immigrants, by consigning them to 
such teachers for their religious instruction. 
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